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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
House or Commons, 


Frinay, 19 July, 1940. 


t Bill No. 98, rc Act to establish an Unemployment Insurance ir 
to provide for Insurance against unemployment, to establish an — ‘ 
Service, and for other purposes related thereto, be referred to a 
ittee af the House ee of Messrs. Cardin, Chevrier, ae ote ey 


, Picard, Poitier, Reid and Roebuck, with ~ | 


‘ 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. ake 


at 


Monnay, ou 22, 1940. 


Diboriex: in fe ae 400 copies in French, of its ‘Minutes of — 
nd ie and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in et : 


wit 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. ee 


REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Monpay, July 22nd, 1940. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 98 respecting Unemployment Insurance 
begs leave to present the following as a 
FIRST REPORT 
Your Committee recommends that it be empowered to print, from day to 
day, 1,000 copies in English and 400 copies in French, of its Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Your Committee also recommends that it be empowered to sit while the 
House is sitting. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


N. A. McLARTY, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, July 22, 1940. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 98, respecting Unemployment Insurance 


~ met this day at eleven o’clock a.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Cardin, Chevrier, Graydon, Hansell, Jackman, 
MacInnis, Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, McNiven (Regina City), 
Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 


Members of the Senate in attendance: Hon. Senators J. T. Haig, J. A. Mac- 


donald (Cardigan), W. Duff, J. E. Sinclair. 


In attendance: Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Mr. Eric Stangroom, Chief Clerk, Department of Labour; Mr. J. 8S. Hodgson, 


_ Industrial Research Clerk, Department of Labour; Mr. A. A. Heaps of the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Branch, Department of Labour; Mr. Tom Moore, president 
of the Trade and Labour Congress of Canada and Mr. Fred Molineux, General 


Organizer, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 


we 


representing the Trade and Labour Congress of Canada; Mr. Norman S. Dowd, 


_Sec’y-Treas. of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Nominations for Chairman having been requested, Mr. Graydon moved 


seconded by Mr. MacInnis that the Hon. N. A. McLarty be elected Chairman. 


There being no other nominations, Mr. McLarty was unanimously elected. He 
took the Chair and thanked the members of the Committee for the honour con- 


ferred upon him. 


The Chairman outlined the business on the order for the day and the Com- 


mittee immediately proceeded with its deliberations. 


On motion of Mr. Reid, second by Mr. MacInnis, the following resolution 


was unanimously carried: 


Resolved: That an invitation be extended to the Honourable Members of 
the Senate to attend the meetings of this Committee and to participate in the 


examination of witnesses and in the debate on the various clauses. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), seconded by Mr. 
MeNiven (Regina City), the following resolution was unanimously carried: 

Resolved: That the Committee ask leave to print, from day to day, 1,000 
copies in English and 400 copies in French, of its Proceedings and Evidence, and 


that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


3 


On motion of Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. Roebuck, the Committee 
unanimously . 
Resolved: That the Committee ask leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


~The Chairman with the consent of the Committee invited Mr. Gerald 8. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, to give an outline of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance scheme as contained in Bill No. 98 of 1940. Mr. Brown 
thereupon addressed the Committee and answered questions. At the conclusion 
of his testimony the witness was thanked by the Chairman and he retired. 


Ws 
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The Chairman then asked Mr. A. A. Heaps, of the Unemployment Branch y 
of the Department of Labour to take the Stand. The witness informed the 
Committee in respect to the cost of administration of the Act. At the con- 
clusion of his presentation the witness was thanked by the Chairman and he 
retired. 


The question of hearings by the Committee of representatives of organized 
industrial and labour associations was then discussed and it was agreed that this 
question be left in the hands of a sub-committee which would report to the 
Committee from time to time. ; 


On motion of Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. Pottier, the Committee unani- 
mously carried the following resolution: 

Resolved: That a subcommittee, consisting of the Chairman and Messrs. 
Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), Chevrier, MacInnis and Graydon, be set up 
to arrange the procedure before the Committee and make arrangements for the 
order in which witnesses will appear and as far as possible report on the prob- 
able duration of presentations. 


At. 12.55 p.m., on motion of Mr. Chevrier, the Committee adjourned to 
meet again at 3.30 p.m., this day. 


ANTOINE CHASSE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Monpay, July 22, 1940. 


The Committee met again at 4.00 p.m., Hon. N. A. McLarty, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Chevrier, Graydon, Hansell, Jackman, MacInnis, 
Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, Picard, Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 


Members of the Senate wn attendance: Honourable Senators J. E. Sinclair, 
J. A. Macdonald (Cardigan). 


In attendance: The officials from the Department of Labour, the repre- 
sentatives of the Trade and Labour Congress of Canada and of the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, attending the morning sitting and already mentioned, 
were again in attendance during the afternoon sitting of the Committee. 


_ Mr. Eric Stangroom, Chief Clerk in the Department of Labour, at the ) 
invitation of the Committee took the stand. The witness discussed the advan- 
tages of graded contributions and benefits as opposed to the so-called flat rates. 
At the conclusion of his presentation the witness answered a number of questions — 
and after being thanked by the Chairman he retired. 


Mr. J.S. Hodgson, Industrial Research Clerk, of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, was in turn invited to take the stand. The witness dealt at length 
with the merit-rating and with certain questions arising out of the schedules 
contained in the Bill (98) under consideration. His presentation was inter- 
rupted for the dinner recess. “ 


At 6.00 p.m., on motion of Mr. Picard, th i j 
aS Gian, , the Committee adjourned to meet 


“ANTOINE CHASSE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpay, July 22, 1940. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. this day. The Chairman, Hon. N. A. 
| MeLarty, presided. — 

. Members present: Messrs. Cardin, Chevrier, Graydon, Hansell, Jackman, 
~ Jean, MacInnis, Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, MeNiven (Regina 
City), Picard, Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 


Members of the Senate in attendance: Honourable Senators A. L. Beau- 
j _ bien, A. B. Copp, R. B. Horner, C. MacArthur, J. E. Sinclair. 


In attendance: The officials from the Labour Department, the representa- 
tives of the Trade and Labour Congress of Canada and of the All-Canadian 
“Congress of Labour, attending the morning and afternoon sittings and already 

a Bacutioned, were again in attendance during the evening sitting. 


Mr. J. 8. Hodgson, Industrial Research Clerk, of the Department of Labour 
resumed the stand. After completing his presentation begun during the after- 
noon sitting the witness answered certain questions, and then retired. 


. Hon. Ian Mackenzie suggested that the Committee express its appreciation 

for the very able manner in which the four officials of the Department of 

; - Labour heard during the day had presented the various aspects of the subject- 

matter of the Bill (98) under consideration. After the Chairman had voiced 

the thanks of the Committee to the various witnesses, the Committee proceeded 
to consider the Bill (98) section by section. 


The following sections were adopted:— 


ea We give Wan (1) (2) 13). 6, 7,.8,-9, 10.11, 19,14, 15,116, 27, 18 
" 19 (1) (3) (4), 21, 22, 24, 25. 


The following sections stood over for further consideration: 
5 (4), 12, 19 (2), 20, 23. 


Ri At 11.00 pm., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 10.30 a.m. 
se - Tuesday, July 23rd. 


ANTOINE CHASSE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
House or Commons, Room 227, 


July 22, 1940. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 98 respecting Unemployment Insurance 
met at 11 o’clock a.m. 


In attendance: Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Mr. A. A. Heaps, Mr. T. Stangroom, Mr. J. 8. Hodgson, Mr. A. D. Watson, 


Chief Actuary, Department of Insurance. 


The CuaAirMAN: Gentlemen, I wish to thank you for the honour you have 
conferred upon me of electing me chairman of the committee. I suggest the 


first thing we should appropriately do is this: Representations have been received 


from the Senate of Canada suggesting that they would like to participate in the 
discussions, and I would ask if it is the wish of the committee that an invitation 


be sent to them forthwith from this committee asking them to attend and 


participate to such an extent as they deem desirable. 


On motion by Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. MacInnis, it was directed that an 
invitation as indicated by the chairman be forwarded to the Senate forthwith. 


The CuHatrman: Gentlemen, I think, perhaps, it might be useful, before 
the committee starts its proceedings, if we could agree on some general line 
of procedure which would make our progress more uniform and undoubtedly 
promote it. The suggested method of procedure which I have drafted and on 
which I would like to have the views of the committee is, first, that we obtain 
an explanation of the bill, which as you know is quite a long one, and we have 
arranged that four of the officials of the Department of Labour who have been 
most actively and continuously engaged in its preparation should each make 
some statement on the various phases of the matter. These gentlemen are 
Mr. Gerald Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; Mr. Heaps, whom 
you all know; Mr. Stangroom, who has been giving his attention to it for a 
considerable period of time; and Mr. Hodgson who has also studied the measure 
in detail. After that I thought we should probably proceed to the tabling of 
the actuarial report. That report has been prepared by Mr. Watson, Chief 
Actuary of the Department of Insurance, and one who enjoys an international 
reputation as an actuary, and who has been kind enough to agree to attend to 
answer any questions which the committee may see fit to ask him. Having 
done that I thought we could then proceed to hearing the representations of those 
interested and who wish to be heard in the matter, and at the conclusion of 
that a consideration of the bill clause by clause, and then prepare the report 
of the Committee. Does that order of procedure appeal to you? 

Mr. Rorsuck: That sounds very good to me, Mr. Chairman. If a motion 
is required to confirm it, I do not know that it is, but I would be glad to 
so move. 

The Cuamman: I do not think a motion is needed if we agree on that order 
of procedure. 

Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 

The CHartrman: In that case then, gentlemen, I will call Mr. Gerald 
H. Brown to explain the background of the measure. 


Mr. Greratp H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, called: 
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The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: The first. 


thing that I should like to say is that the subject of unemployment insurance 
has been under examination and review in the Department of Labour, from 
which the present bill has emanated, during a period of upwards of twenty 
years. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Mr. Chairman, would it not be better if the witness, or the 
speaker, occupies a space say about where Mr. Heaps is sitting rather than 
where Mr. Brown now stands? i 

The CHarrMAN: Quite so. Perhaps it would be better if he spoke from over 
there at the centre table. 

The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: The 
subject of unemployment insurance is one which has been under constant exam- 


ination and review in the Department of Labour for a period of upwards of — 


twenty years. The Minister of Labour (Hon. Mr. McLarty) in presenting the 
resolution to the house on which the present bill is founded referred to a 
recommendation which was made in April, 1919, in favour of the establishment 


of a national system of unemployment insurance, which was made by the Royal — 


Commission on Industrial Relations which had toured the country from coast 
to coast. This recommendation was unanimously endorsed by a national 
' industrial conference, which assembled in Ottawa in the fall of 1919 and 
which was attended by 210 leading representatives of industry and labour and 
representatives of the government as well. 

Members of the committee are aware, of course, that the principle of a 
state system of unemployment insurance, a contributory system to be supported 
by employers, and workers, and assisted by the state, has been approved on 
more than one occasion by a resolution in the house. I had, myself, the privi- 
_ lege of attending as a witness before a committee of the house in 1928 and 
1929 when this subject was under consideration; at that time on motion of 
' Mr. Heaps. It is not necessary, of course, that I should do more than remind 
' the members of the committee of the adoption by parliament of the Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Act of 1935 and of its disallowance in 1937 by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as involving an invasion of provincial 
rights. In the fall of the same year, 1937, in which the decision of the Privy 
Council was made, the then Minister of Labour, the late Hon. Mr. Rogers, 
arranged for a visit to Canada to be made by Mr. D. Christie Tait of the 
International Labour Office in Geneva, who is regarded as an authority of inter- 
national repute on unemployment insurance, both as to legislation and admin- 
istration ; for the purpose of giving us the benefit of his views in the prepara- 
tion of a bill for presentation to parliament suited to the conditions existing 
in this country. Letters were addressed at that time by the Prime Minister, 


the Rt. Hon. Mr. Mackenzie King, to all of the provincial governments, as you — 


will recall, asking that parliament should be vested with the power to deal with 
this subject matter by amendment to the British North America Act; but the 
consent of three of the provinces to this procedure was not given until the 


peers 


present year. And, as we know, the British North America Act was amended ~— 


accordingly within the past few weeks. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. What provinces do you refer to?—A. The three provinces in question 
were Quebec, New Brunswick and Alberta; which for the time being for dif- 
ferent reasons had not fallen in line fully with the government’s suggestion. 


May I make mention as well of the endorsation of the national system of tH 


unemployment insurance by the National Industrial Commission which was 


appointed by the late Minister of Labour in 1937, in its final report in 1938, o 


and as well of the endorsation of unemployment insurance by the Royal Com- 


[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 


Nay 


mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, the report of which has been pre- 
sented to the government and to parliament since the opening of the present 
- session. 
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Now, it may I think fairly be said therefore that the subject matter dealt 


~ with in the present bill has been before the government and before the Depart- 
ment of Labour in particular continuously for more than two decades; inten- 


_ sively so during recent years, and very intensively during recent months; that 
_ the subject matter has been under constant review and that we have been in 


touch both with thought and with action elsewhere as well as with the views 


which are entertained by employers and employed interests in the country 


here itself. Members of the committee, therefore, Mr. Chairman, may be 


-assured that the bill which is before them has not been drawn up over night, 
that it has not been ‘conceived in any circumstances of undue haste, but that 
every possible care has been taken on the part of those of us who have had to 


- do with the preparation and drafting of the measure in the Department. of 


Labour and in the Department of Justice as. well, and on the part of the Chief 
Actuary of the Department of Insurance also—that every care and. attention 


possible has been given to the different features which are involved. Now, Mr. 


—~< eT 


_ Heaps, Mr. Stangroom and Mr. Hodgson— 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Would you speak a little louder, please? 
The Witness: Yes, sir—wihose assistance has been afforded to us through 


. the Civil Service Commission in the drafting of the bill are quite prepared, as 
- I am myself, to afford the committee any assistance that is in our power in 


reaching a wise conclusion as to the principles and the detailed provisions, 
and to answer any questions that may arise as well as we may be able to. 

I should hke before passing along further to mention the assistance, the 
splendid assistance, that has been given to us by Mr. Watson, the Chief Actuary 


of the Department of Insurance, who has submitted an actuarial report copies 


of which have been mimeographed and will be presented to members of the 
committee; they are available for distribution at once. ‘The report is one 
which expresses complete acquiescence in the financial features of the measure. 


Now, the systems of unemployment insurance existing in different countries _~ 
' fall into two groups: one group is made up of systems existing in some ten 


European countries, covering four and one-half millions of working people, 
based on contributions by public authorities, to union funds of one kind and 
another. The other group is made up of thirteen countries in Europe and else- 
where, including Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Russia, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia in part, and more recently, the United States having schemes based on 
the principle of compulsory maintenance of unemployment benefits covering 
in all, it is estimated, upwards of ninety million people in different parts of 
the world, and, of course, very many more if dependents are taken into account. 

So much, gentlemen, for what may be regarded as the background, unless 


4 anyone would like to ask any questions. If not, I shall proceed to deal very 


briefly with the principal features of the measure which have been referred 


r to the committee for attention, leaving it to Mr. Heaps, Mr. Stangroom and 


Mr. Hodgson to deal with the different features more in detail, if that will meet 
with your approval. 
The Honourable Mr. McLarty had mentioned when the bill was before the_~ 


house that it will apply to employed persons to the number of two million one 


hundred thousand, as compared with one million six hundred thousand, under 
the bill of 1935. This increase is based mainly on an estimate of the Bureau 
of Statistics and represents the increase which has occurred or will have 
occurred next decennial census in the number of employed work people in the 


. country, male and female. 
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The two million, one hundred thousand work people who will be covered 


by this scheme represent a very substantial proportion, indeed, of the total 
wage-earning population of the country, which is estimated by the Bureau of 
Statistics for next year at two million, seven hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand in all. es 

I need scarcely say that the 1935 Act was modelled closely on the British 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which was the first national system of unem- 
ployment insurance to be set up in any country. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not understand those two figures. 

The Wirness: Two million, one hundred thousand, out of two million, 


seven hundred and ninety-four thousand in all. I do not need to more than 
mention, sir, the exceptions, comprising as they do, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
lumbering, logging, transportation by air or water, stevedoring, private domestic 
services, and so on, which constitute the difference between the two million 
one hundred thousand and the two million seven hundred and ninty-four 
thousand. 

Mr. Graypon: Do you include horticulture in agriculture? 

The Wirness: I am not in as good a position as I would like to be to 
answer that question, but I shall be pleased to have a definite answer given, 
if I may, very shortly. 

The bill falls into five main parts. The first part deals with the adminis- 
‘trative body, the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The next part deals with the conditions under which the insurance is to 
be payable. 

The third feature is the establishment of an unemployment insurance 
advisory committee. 

Then there is the establishment of a national system of employment offices. 

Finally, we have the schedules setting out the lists of occupations and 
industries covered and those excepted from the measure, as well as the. scales 
of contributions and benefits. 

The commission is to be composed of three members, one to be selected in 
consultation with organizations of industry, and another in consultation with 
organizations of employers, the chief commissioner to be designated by the 
government. The latter, the chief commissioner, is to hold office for ten years; 
‘the other two commissioners for five years. 

The thought in providing for the five-year term for the two commissioners, 
, other than the chief commissioner, is to insure that the representatives designated 
on behalf of industry and labour would be regarded as still being acceptable 
over a period of years because of the changing conditions which are apt to 
occur in organizations of that kind. 

Systems of administration of unemployment insurance vary in different 
countries. In Great Britain the administration is carried on by a department 
of the government, whilst in Germany and Italy national institutions separate 
from the government departments were set up for administrative purposes. 

In the United States, the administration is under the control of what is 
known as the Social Security Board. The arrangements in the individual - 
States of the American union vary considerably as to administration. In 
twenty-eight states there are commissions of one kind and another. In 
other instances the administration is in the hands of departmental authorities. 

Passing next to the question of staff, the entire staff under the bill will be 
appointed by the Civil Service Commission. Apart from the headquarters at 
Ottawa, there will be a staff for the regional offices and for the local offices 
throughout the country. | 

The regional set-up that we had in mind is one that would perhaps treat the 


lower provinces as one part and the province of Quebec as another part. The 
[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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province of Ontario and the more highly industrialized parts of the province of 


— Quebee would be another region, and the prairie provinces and the pacific coast 


Se 
¥ 


are separate regions. 


It was estimated by the late Sir George Perley, when he was acting for Mr. 
Bennett when the unemployment insurance bill was before parliament in 1935, 
that there would be some three thousand eight hundred of staff in all required for 
the administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Mr. Graypon: Would that include the employment service? 


The Wrrness: It did, yes. Notwithstanding the increase from one million, 
six hundred thousand coverage to two million, one hundred thousand, we are 
quite satisfied, in the hght both of English and of American experience, to say 
nothing of experience elsewhere, that the estimate of the staff made at that time 
was excessive. It is impossible to make an exact estimate of the staff, but our 
feeling has been that it would not run much more than three thousand, even with 
the increased coverage that I have spoken of from one million six hundred 
thousand to two million one hundred thousand. 

We have estimated that there will be some eighty-three principal offices 
scattered throughout the country. In some of the larger cities more than one 
will be in the same centre. But we have estimated some eighty-three principal 


local offices and some fifteen hundred sub offices for the handling of the employ- 


ment service and of the unemployment insurance aspects of the legislation 
together, because these matters will be taken care of in the same offices. 

If the members of the committee desire it I would be pleased to run over the 
enacting provisions of the bill. 

The enacting provisions as to unemployment insurance, as you see, are 
contained in sections 13 to 16. 

Methods prescribed for the collection of contributions by workers and 
employers are outlined in sections 17 to 26. 

The.right of insured persons to insurance benefits—sections 27 to 42, including 
the statutory conditions under which insurance benefits will be paid, section 28. 

Disqualification for benefits—sections 42 to 45. 

Determination of questions, sections 46 to 51. 

The appointment of courts of referees to deal with disputed claims in differ- 
ent localities and of an umpire whose decision on appeals is to be final—sec- 
tions 52-53. 

The appointment of insurance officers having to do with the collection of con- 
tributions and the payment of benefits, sections 54-66. 

Legal proceedings, sections 67-72. 

Inspection, sections 73-76. 

The establishment of an unemployment insurance fund and the appointment 
of an investment committee, sections 77-81. 


Passing now to the unemployment insurance advisory committee, which is 
provided for in the sections following 82 to 87, this body is to report to parliament 
annually on the insufficiency or the over-sufficiency of the insurance fund. It is 


to investigate the desirability of extending the benefits of the Act to industries 


which are exempt or not covered at the outset, and it is to report on the desire 
of the public authorities and to recommend any necessary amendments to the 
Act. 

Part 3 of the bill, sections 88 to 91, provides for the organization of a 
national system of employment offices to assist workers in obtaining employment 
for which they are fitted and to aid employers in obtaining the services of workers 


~ guitable to their needs. 
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There are no compulsory features attending the employment service. tas a uf : 
free service; its use is entirely voluntary in all respects. People receiving 
insurance would have to report to the employment office in connection with—_ 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: ie ae 
Q. Will the provinces continue their existing scheme of employment 
offices?-A. The existing scheme of provincial employment offices is a dominion- 
provincial set-up, which has been subsidized from the dominion treasury. The 
agreements with the provinces are subject to one month’s notice of termination, 
and the bill before you contains a provision permitting of the rescinding of the 
federal statute which— pate 
Q. You have an agreement with the provinces now?—A. —will permit of 
the withdrawal of federal aid. You would realize that the benefits of the 
service will extend beyond the insured industries to the employment services 
generally. It will cover the whole field of employment. It will therefore have 
to do with domestic service; it will have to do with lumbering; it will have to 
do with fishing and it will have to do with all these lines of employment in 
industries which are not covered by unemployment insurance. Sa 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. Has this been taken up with the provinces and have they consented to 
this change?—A. The whole matter was taken up with the provinces by the_ 
Prime Minister to this extent, that the provinces were asked if they were 
agreeable to the subject of unemployment insurance— 

Q. I am referring to the employment offices?—-A. —being brought within 
federal jurisdiction. 

Q. I am referring more particularly to federal services?—A. The Justice 
Department which has advised us in these matters has advised that the employ- 
ment service is a necessary feature; it is an essential part of the unemployment — 
insurance system. You could not operate unemployment insurance without the © 
employment office to test out the man’s willingness to take work when work was 
available. oy)! 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. Have you received any objection from any province with regard to this 
scheme?—-A. None whatever. aR ith 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. That provision was in the 1935 act?—A. Yes, athe 
Q. So everybody knew that was what this act involved?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McNiven: i 
Q. Will employment offices take care of seasonal workers too?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What will the attitude be if the jurisdiction covers the field of endeavour 
but does not come within the scope of the bill? I have in mind domestic service — 
and other occupations.—A. Well, of course, as a constitutional matter the answer _ 
to that I presume would be that the British North America Act has conferred 
exclusive jurisdiction on parliament as to unemployment insurance and, therefore, 
that so far as the service functions qua unemployment insurance, as you would 
say, that that is a matter which is exclusively under federal control, but that the 
field outside of that is open, if it was so desired. The legislation before parlia- 
ment does not, so far as the employment service aspect is concerned, take away 
power from the local authorities, if the local authorities saw fit to maintain 
their service. Fes h 

[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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+ By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 

~ Q. My recollection is that the Purvis Commission report states that the 
_ provinces were agreeable to having this service established?—A. That is correct; 
- the Purvis Commission went into the subject with the provinces two years ago, 
and the taking over of the employment services was strongly favoured by the 
_ Purvis Commission at that time. They even urged that this should be done, 
- apart from unemployment insurance altogether. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Does this scheme envisage taking over and operating the offices that the 
provinces had heretofore?—A. The number of offices will be considerably 
increased. The bill is not in a form to take over the provincial system; it is a 
bill to set up a national system. That is about as clearly as I can answer the 
point. But obviously with the existence of provincial systems the question will 
arise as to the arrangement with the provinces with regard to the substitution 

- of one system for the other. 


By Mr. Jackman: 


Q. Would it be within the scope of the provincial system to take into 

account those excepted occupations such as domestic service and so forth? 

Can they go outside the field of the act itself to those exempted occupations? 
The CHairMANn: It is purely voluntary outside. 


By Mr. Jackman: 


Q. Would that result in a duplication of employment offices on the part 
_ of the provinces with regard to people coming within the exempted classification? 


The CuHatirMAN: ‘Practically I would not think there would be any difficulty 
in that connection, Mr. Jackman. 


By Mr. Jackman: 


Q. In other words, the administration of employment offices would include 
such services as domestic service?—A. Quite so. 
. @. And other exempted occupations? 


The CuatrmMan: It will include them, and it does not thereby exclude the 
provinces if they want to have offices outside the act. 


Mr. Rorsucx: The province is not excluded by this act from the industries 
which are covered by this act. 


The CuHatrMan: It does not take away that power. 


_ The Witness: May I come now to the schedule? I have brought with me 
copies of two memoranda one dealing with an outline of this bill and the other 
containing an outline of some of the principal differences between the present 
measure and the one which was adopted in 1935. With regard to the financial 
aspects of the bill, the most outstanding— 

‘ The Cuatrman: May I interrupt you for one moment? I should like to 

explain to the senators present that we have extended an invitation to the 
senators to ‘be present at our meetings, and if there are any senators present 
_ who should like to participate in our proceedings they may ask any questions 
they desire. It is your privilege, gentlemen, to do that. . 
a The Wirness: The principal features of the financial aspects of the bill 
e: to which attention may be directed at once are these: benefits will be payable 
after thirty weekly contributions having been paid within a period of two years. 


- By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


ae AQ. Thirty weeks or 180 days?—A. More accurately, 180 days, because 
- contributions may be paid either in the form of weekly or daily payments. 
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The 1935 act required forty payments; the provision in the present bill is thirty 
payments. With regard to these thirty payments someone may ask how long | 
would it be before the benefits would be payable at all. Well, the answer would — 


be after thirty weekly payments. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. Within two years?—A. Within two years. 

Q. So the first payment would not be made until the end of two years?— 
A. Oh, no. 

The CuHairMAN: No, not as long as that. 

The Wirness: Within a period of two years. The basis of contribution is 
one in which it will be noted the employer and worker contributions are graded 
in amount from the low wage groups up to those in the higher wage bracket. 
It will be noticed that the employer contributions are heavier in the lower 
wage group than is the case with respect to those who are receiving higher 
scales of remuneration. The reason for this, of course, is obvious. The reason 
is the desire in the legislation to assist materially those who are in receipt of 
low wages. The bill, of course, in the nature of the case, is not one that can 
deal with the wages problem which hes back of unemployment. The whole 


wages problem, of course, is one after all, I suppose, which is under provincial — 


jurisdiction rather than federal jurisdiction except as to our own works and 
undertakings. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. I have heard it said that the total contributions of the two classes, 
employer on the one hand and the employee on the other hand will be about 
equal one to the other—A. That is correct, Mr. Roebuck. We have received a 
certificate from the chief actuary of the Department of Insurance that the con- 
tributions will total approximately the same amount for employers and workers. 

_ Q. I have a schedule before me and I notice that in every instance, starting 
with the lower group, in the five first classifications, the employer pays more 
and in only the last two, the sixth and seventh, does the workman pay more 
than the employer. It does seem to me hard to imagine that there are as many 
in the last two classes as there are in the first two or that the difference between 
the amounts would make such totals—A. Well, now, Mr. Stangroom who is 
here with me has the figures we have gathered from the Bureau of Statistics 
through the chief actuary, dealing with the numbers in these various groups 
and if it would be agreeable to you, sir, I will let him deal with that aspect of it 
following this statement. And now, Mr. Mackenzie, I think it was, referred to 
the fact that the contributions of employers and workers would be approximately 
the same. The estimate of the chief actuary, which is given in his report 
furnished to us quite recently, is that the income of the fund in 1941 would be 
about $58,500,000 made up of contributions of approximately $23,400,000 each 
from employers and workers, and about $9,700,000 from the government. These 
figures, gentlemen, are slightly different from ones which were— 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. The figure was $28,000,000 in the first statement provided.—A. The 


final examination made by the chief actuary of the Department of Insurance 
has convinced me that the total income of the fund, instead of amounting to 
$60,000,000 odd will be $58,500,000; that the total contributions of employers 
and workers instead of being $28,000,000 will be $23,400,000. 

(). Have the figures for the cost of administration changed at all?—A. The 
cost of administration, Mr. Mackenzie, remains the same. It is only an estimate. 
The estimate is $5,225,000. I do not need to say that the cost of administratio 

[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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: vis difficult. to deal with actuarially. It is a matter, therefore, which is very 
properly left to parliament to pass upon from year to year; and in dealing with 


_ the administrative aspect of unemployment insurance the opportunity will be 


Se afforded to parliament from year to year to look into. the matter. The question 
__ will come up and every opportunity will be afforded properly to parliament of 
_ keeping in touch with the scheme. 
a Now I might speak of the difference between the graded scheme and the 
flat rate of benefits which were set out—the so-called flat rate of benefits— 
_ which were set out in the legislation of 1935. As a matter of fact, the so-called 
4 flat rate was not a flat rate at all. It is very far from a flat rate also in Great 
_ Britain; it is a series of rates in both cases, based on age groups; whereas the 
_ measure before you is one in which the matter is dealt with, instead, on a basis 
of wage groups; and the measure before you is more definitely on insurance 
principles than was the prior measure which had regard to the extent that. it 
- did to dependants and, therefore, was intended to deal with the problem of need 
_ In facing up to the matter in the present instance, of course, no public authority 
can ignore the question of need. But in the present measure that has been done. 


ioe By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
—  -Q. Will you explain to the committee the difference, as far as dependants 
~ are concerned, between the effects of the two systems—the flat rate and the 
- graded rate?—-A. Yes. In the 1985 Act, apart from a payment of a benfit of 
- $1.00 a day or less than that to young people per day, or $6.00 a week or less 
- than that to young people, there was provision made additionally for depend- 
ants’ benefits, for a wife, for a child, or other dependants; and there was an 
overriding provision to the effect that the total payment in any case would 
- not be more than 80 jper cent of the person’s normal earnings for a period of 
six months previous. In the present bill the question of need does not. appear, 
_ but the principle of the legislation is that the benefits will be based on the 
- person’s normal earnings over a period of his previous employment. If the 

person moves from one wage group into another over a period of a year—or two 

years, or five years, as far as that is concerned—if he moves from one group 
- into another on the basis of higher contributions at one time than at another 
time, in that event his benefits will be the average of the different wage groups 
_ that his periods of service have fallen into. 

By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Will there be any other period included, such as the period that a man 
_ might earn a higher wage against a lower?—-A. The insurance, of course, extends 
- only to people earning not more than $2,000 per year. If the person who is 
- insured goes on in his earning to the point where he is earning more than 
- $2,000 a year, it is permitted in the bill for him to go on contributing to it at 
_ his own cost and charge. 


= By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 

—__ -Q. Even in this bill a man with dependants gets more benefits than a single 
- man, does he?—A. We are convinced that in the present bill neither the single 
- person nor the married person with dependants will suffer. We are convinced 
of that. We have gone into it from every angle. It is, of course, impossible, 
sir, to cover the last exceptional case, perhaps, or the last exceptional needs. 
- It may be impossible to do that, and it is impossible. But we are convinced 
that the bill is one which, from the point of view of benefits, compares favour- 
ably with what has been put forward previously here. We are satisfied that 
it compares favourably as well with the system which exists across the line 11 
the United States. 
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By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Would you mind clarifying that point for my information, Mr. Brown? 


Suppose a man contributes for thirty weeks. Suppose within that period of 
104 weeks he may contribute thirty weeks, the very first period, and then he 
may be idle, having been thrown out of work for the following thirty weeks ?— 
A. He may thave his thirty weeks employment at any time during that period 
of two years. When he has thirty weeks’ benefits—I should say contributions, 
he is entitled to benefit if he falls out of work. I have not spoken of one 
\ important aspect of the financial part of the bill; that is to say, what is referred 
to as the ratio of benefits to contributions. In the legislation of 1935 it was 
provided that any one falling into unemployment would be entitled to thirteen 
weeks’ benefit. Any one would be entilted to thirteen weeks’ benefit. After 
‘that he would receive additional benefit on the basis somewhat in proportion to 
his contribution. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. That would be thirteen weeks within two years?—A. Yes. 
Q@. Not necessarily continuously ?—A. No. 


The CHairMAN: 180 days. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Yes. 


The Witness: But in the present measure this provision for the payment 
of thirteen weeks’ benefit is withdrawn and the provision is substituted that he 
is entitled to one payment or benefit for five weekly contributions, whatever 
they may be, over a period of time. There is an arrangement, therefore, 
under which if a person has contributed for five years, without any unemploy- 
ment, he would be entitled to a full year’s benefits, or fifty-two weeks of 
benefits, without interruption or question whatever. There is no provision in 
the bill as to the person’s need when he falls out of employment. It is a 
matter of right. It is not, therefore, a measure which is linked up in any way 
with relief. It is an attempt to face up to insurance principles, on a con- 
tributory basis, between the employer, the worker and the state. Mr. Tait, 
who came to us in 1937, and was with us some months, direeted particular 


'. attention when he came to the disadvantages of the flat rate system and 


dealt with it in his report afterwards. He spoke of the differences existing 
in this country between the rural and urban centres, between different sections 
of the country, the different wage conditions that existed; and in speaking of 
them, he referred to the advantages that would accrue from a graded system 


that would be more or less in accord with normal conditions as they existed. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Is this flat rate to which you have referred applicable in th 
Great Britain and the United States? his pha ya 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Not in the United States. 


The Witness: The United States system is one in which the workers 
are dealt with on the basis of their individual earnings, as they would be in 
this country for workmen’s compensation. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: . 


Q. They do not contribute in the United States at all?—A. In th 1 
States there is no contribution by the worker whatever. The eae Roe 
United States is maintained by a 3 per cent levy on payrolls. 


Q. Does it not vary in each state?—A. No. It is a 3 per cent. levy . 


on payrolls. 
[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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__ @. On payrolls?—A. Ten per cent of that is taken out for federal admin- 
istration and held back by the federal government. It has got to be put 
into the federal fund and 10 per. cent is cut off for administrative purposes. 
But the American arrangement is one which does not involve any worker 
contribution directly whatever. It comes off the payroll. The English system 
is one of a tripartite nature, with equal contributions from employer, worker 
and the state. The system which is before you here is one in which the con- 
tribution will be on the basis of specified amounts, weekly or daily, from 
employer and worker, with the government contributing 20 per cent of the 
total contributions of employers and workers—adding 20 per cent of their 
joint contributions to the fund, plus the cost of administration. 

In drafting the bill it, of course, was realized by us all that it was not 
easy to deal with a matter of this nature in a way that would face up to the 
varying conditions that exist in so many different parts of the country. In 
the Department of Labour—we have had the intimate touch that we have had 
with relief, and with the sorrows and the cares of unemployment, as they 
have been on our hands over a period of many years past. In dealing with 
the present matter, it has therefore been brought home to us all through the 
job that we have been dealing with matters of not actuarial calculations alone 
or insurance principles, but that we have been dealing with matters that 
involve the very lives of thousands, tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of our own people. 

Then if I may, Mr. Minister, bring these somewhat lengthy remarks to a 
close, I would add that there are copies available for distribution at once of 
the insurance actuaries’ final report which was only received this past week 
in its final form; also a serviceable summary of the bill, and a short statement 
dealing with the differences in this measure and the 1935 Act. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. Is that Tait report available?—A. The Tait report is available as well, 
yes, for anyone who desires it. It is an official document, and it is at your 
service. 

By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 

Q. Did the Department of Labour give any consideration to the advisability 
or the possibility or otherwise of including those who may be serving in the 
forces in Canada within the provisions of this measure?—A. Well, the answer, 
sir, is in the affirmative. 

Q. I suppose in that case, the state being both employer—if you want to 
use that word—and contributor, it might upset the actuarial balance. Would it 
or would it not?—A. Well, of course, it is a question, Mr. Minister, to what 
extent the actual provisions in this bill would lend themselves ideally—the 
figures in it and all that—to the case of the large number of workers and employed 
people generally who are serving in the forces. But there is provision in the 
bill that the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee may advise as to 
any separate schemes. 

Q. I see—A. They may advise as to any separate schemes; for instance, 
conceivably any separate scheme, such as they have in England, for agriculture; 
conceivably for a separate scheme for fishermen or any other section. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Did I get you right in the earlier part of your remarks when you said 
that in the 1935 bill it was estimated there would be only 50 per cent of the 
‘numbers estimated in the 1940 bill? —A. The number of persons coming under 
the scheme? ‘ 

Q. Yes. 
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A. It was estimated in 1935 that the number coming under the scheme — 
would be 1,600,000. bi ea, 

Q. I got you correctly then—-A. Now then, the number according to the — 
estimate of the Bureau of Statistics who would come under the scheme next ~ 
year is 2,100,000. 

Q. Why the difference, why the great increase in the number?—A. Increase — 
in population, increase in industrial activity possibly as well. riot 

Mr. Graypon: And the war situation. 

The Wirnsss: Yes, the intensification of industrial effort; and I do not nee 
to tell you gentlemen as well that under present conditions there is a definite 
tendency toward a higher wage grouping, that there are some advances taking 
place in wages due to increased activity; and that is having its effect on wages, 
of course; happily the cost of living has been maintained as successfully as it 
has so that we are not at the moment facing any spiraling condition or anything - 
of that nature in respect to war wages. But there is a quite definite upward 
trend to wages with a large number of people moving into these higher wage 
brackets on munitions work, ship building, aircraft construction and other 
phases of industrial activity. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. My other question relates to the exempted classes and that affects a 
great many people in British Columbia who are not seasonal workers by any | 
means. I refer, of course, to the loggers—A. Quite so. I remember that coming 
up in 1935 discussions, but if I may I will leave that for Mr. Stangroom to deal 
with as he has been making a special study of that phase of the matter. 


Mr. JAckmaAN: I am still not quite sure about the jurisdiction in regard to 
labour offices as between the Dominion and the provinces. I understand that 
Mr. Brown said that when the change in the Act is made it will give exclusive 
jurisdiction to the Dominion. 


The CHairMAN: Only to the extent of the offices which would be required 
to carry out the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; any beyond 
that, Mr. Jackman, any which are not covered by the Act would still be open 
to the province if they felt it desirable to continue them. They could establish 
their own unemployment offices but the difference would be that the Dominion 
would not be making contributions to them as it is doing at the present time. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: It would seem too bad if both jurisdictions established labour 
exchanges at the cost of the public. 

The Cuairman: I think the explanation has been given. In connection with 
the National Employment Commission report I insisted at that time that they 
take it up with the provinces and the provinces were quite willing to allow the — 
Dominion to assume that obligation. 


Mr. Jackman: And you are quite willing that the Dominion labour exchanges 
should go into the exempted classifications. 
The CHarrmMan: I think we would have to. 


The Wirness: I have a letter here—I was looking for it—an exchange of 
correspondence with the Department of Justice on that point, the legal point, 
the constitutional point; as to where we stand in regard to matters of jurisdiction. 

The Cuatrman: I think you gave something of it, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Jackman: It is a reasonable expectation, that the provincial labour — 
exchanges will no longer exist in any form. p 

The CuamrMan: I think that would be so, because, you see, taking over the > 
employment offices will be merely a matter of carrying out the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. They should perform a useful function in 
assisting in reducing unemployment itself. . 

{Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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> Mr. MacInnis: The insured person will not get his insurance provided there 


is a position or work available for him in employment that is not insured? 


The Cuarrman: Yes. 
Mr. MacInnis: That makes it inevitable then that the employment insurance 
office shall be under the government as well as insurance, making both national. 
_ Mr. Jackman: It would be interesting to know how many people are now 
engaged in the provincial labour exchanges so we could deduct that figure from 
the gross amount. 
The CHAirMAN: We can get that. Have you got it available, Mr. Brown? 


The Witness: J had written to the Deputy Minister of Justice on the 11th of 
- this month stating :— 


Verbal discussions have occurred with Mr. Varcoe in respect of 
Part III of The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, a draft of which is 
enclosed herewith, respecting the authority of the Dominion Parliament 
to establish a national system of employment offices as a necessary com- 
plementary feature of unemployment insurance, and we have been assured 
i that there is no doubt on this point. It is intended that the national 
a system of employment offices will assist also in the placement of work- 
people in certain classes of employment not covered by employment 
insurance, and our understanding is that no legal difficulties will be 
involved on this score. 
The question may arise, however, if any authority in these matters 
will continue to reside with the provinces, either as to the licensing of 
private employment offices or the establishment of municipal or provincial 
systems, particularly in fields of employment not covered by the federal 
statute, although you will observe that power is taken in the Act to extend 
unemployment insurance so as to cover the whole field of employment. 


So that if we got the whole field then, of course, under the constitution, the 
employment aspect of things would be part of unemployment insurance. 


It would be appreciated if you would furnish us with a statement in 
writing in respect of the points covered in both the first and second para- 
graphs of the present letter. I may add that it is expected that the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill will be introduced in parliament within the 

' next few days and that a reply is therefore desired with as little delay 
as possible. 


‘ The answer is this:— 


Parliament has authority to enact Part III of the bill to enact the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, such power being necessarily ancillary 
to the power to legislate in relation to unemployment insurance. The | 

- provinces, however, continue to have authority to legislate in relation to 
employment offices, licensing of private agencies, etc., but such provincial 
legislation would be invalid if repugnant to Dominion legislation. 


The CHarrMan: In connection with Mr. Jackman’s other question, Mr. 


Brown, have you got those figures of those presently employed in employment 
offices? 


se The Witness: I haven’t them at hand, it would be quite easy to get them 
for you. 

The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Brown. ; 

I think, perhaps, Mr. Heaps if you would be kind enough to give the 


benefit of some observations to the committee at the present time they would 


be most welcome. 


Mr. A. A. Hmaps, called: 
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The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my purpose in speaking to é 


you here this morning is to deal particularly with the cost of administration. 


The Cuamman: I wonder if you would kindly move over to where Mr. Brown” 


was standing. It makes it a little easier for the committee to hear. 

The Witness: I thought, Mr. Chairman, that I should confine my remarks 
here this morning pretty much to the question of administrative costs; and I 

do so because in recent weeks there have been so many statements made in 

reference to it that one is apt to become very confused and perhaps a wrong 


impression may get abroad, or has already gone abroad in reference to this _ 


question. In 1935 the former Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, in a 


statement to the House of Commons, which can be found on page 1016 of — 


Hansard of that year, stated that the cost of administering the Act estimated 
for the first year would be $7,000,000. A little later, March 7, the late Hon. Sir 
George Perley gave a more detailed statement to the house and said that the 
administrative estimate for costs for the succeeding year, or the first year of 


the operation of the Act, would be $6,700,000 for a total of 1,600,000 insurable. 


persons. That was in 1935; and his calculations were no doubt made on statistics ~ 


that were obtained at the time and were two or three years old. Further than 
that I have no doubt they were based almost exclusively on the experience of 
the British Act. Since then we have had one important feature that has 


entered the situation which may to a considerable degree upset the calculations — 


of 1935 and preceding. We have had five years of experience of what has 
transpired in regard to the Social Security Act in the United States, and as 


geographical and industrial conditions are so similar to our own here I think — 


it would be perhaps fairer for us to accept their costs of administration as 
more approximate to our own than those of Great Britain; and even in so far 
as Great Britain is concerned there has been considerable change in administra- 
tive costs from the year 1933 until the present time. Now, those who have 
stated publicly percentage figures on costs I think have done an injustice to the 
committee and probably an injustice to themselves because I do not believe you 


can really give an intelligent opinion as to administration of an insurance scheme ~ 


just on a bald percentage basis; and I will try to explain to you what I mean 
by that. If we take as our base figure, for instance 100, $100 contributed by 
three contributing parties, and $10 of that as administrative costs, that means 
10 per cent would then be the figure for administrative costs and the scheme 
might be very efficiently administered on that basis. Supposing for some 
reason or other contributions had to be increased from the basis of 100 to 120, 
the cost of administration would not necessarily go up but the percentage of cost 
to total contributions would be about 84 per cent as against 10. On the other 
hand say for some reason or other contributions were decreased or diminished 
and went down from 100 to 80, the percentage of costs would increase from 
10 to 125 per cent, while you have exactly the same efficient administration of 
your insurance scheme as you had on the 10 per cent basis. Therefore, I say, 
to try to base the cost of administration on a pure percentage basis without 
taking into consideration what is the method on which you are computing, is 
to my way of thinking not a very sound method. We have had a lot of different 
figures given to us in the last few weeks. These have included 10 per cent, 15 
per cent and 20 per cent as the cost of administration, without taking the full 
circumstances into consideration. . 

We have gone into this question at length during recent weeks and have 
come to the conclusion that we would have to discard percentage cost on con- 
trrbutions and thought a more reliable method would be to obtain what would 
be a cost per head, or cost per insured person, as being the more reliable 


method of computing administrative costs. In going into the British scheme 


we found this rather interesting table of figures. I do not know that I should 
read them all. You could have the table put in the record if you like. 
[Mr. A. A. Heaps.] 
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i COST OF ADMINISTRATION UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Administration No. of persons “Cost per 


eost insured capita 
OSS wow CASI ee este ee ae Syl dS £4,213,315 12,885,000 Lee sery 
NO 3 Aecinmlitey We VRC Nea ISH a Uacchan oad Fopak "eater g 3,755,564 12,960,000 .289 
OS eee SNe eve Arsh lis lnc Se ee 4,144,054 14,002,500 .296 
JOE eh Ma Te 4,609,391 14,285,000 oue 
TESTA G9 FoR) AO RY 4,870,000 ' 13,926,500 349 
OOo ete woreeneter rants. wt oa Mere ee tha se 5,874,592 14,839,500 -396 

verage .334 or 6 


Although these figures show fluctuations for the six years referred to from 1933 
to 1938 inclusive, the highest’ being for the last year, would indicate a cost of 
less than two dollars or eight shillings per head. An examination of the costs 
of administration in all of the states of the Union including the District of 
Columbia, Hawai and Alaska shows an average cost per head per insured 


- person of $2.10. 


I will give you an indication of what the figures denote, these being for the 
years 1933 and 1938 inclusive. In 1933 the average cost of insured person in 
Great Britain was -327 per pound. In 1938 that increased to 396 per pound. 
An average of the period referred to was -334. That would be six shillings 


~ eight pence to the pound; or approximately $1.70 per head of insurable popula- 


tion of Great Britain throughout that period. Now, in 1935, when the estimate 
was given to the House of Commons on the basis of 1,600,000 persons insured 
with a cost of $6,700,000 it worked out at $4.18 per head. We have now come 
to a completely different conclusion as to that came to in» 1935, for the simple 
reason that we have the more recent experience in Great Britain, and have also 
had the recent experience of the United States. I have before me a statistical 
statement which was prepared by Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Stangroom and which 
was taken from the official records of the United States publications. 


By Mr. Reid: 
@. Does it make any difference in administration whether it is a tripartite 
agreement or only a two-way agreement?—A. In the United States you have 
factors which are altogether different from what they have in Great Britain 
and also different from what one expects to have in the Dominion of Canada. 


- T have no doubt that in Great Britain under the tripartite agreement there may 


be reasons why it would cost a little more than it does in the United States. 
That is why I am saying that in certain respects we went into the figures of 
both the British costs and the costs in the United States. But you have these 
factors in the United States which you have not in Great Britain and which we 
do not expect to have here in the Dominion of Canada. In the United States 
you have fifty-one different unemployment insurance schemes as against one 


_ centralized scheme which we expect to have in the Dominion of Canada. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 
Q. Apparently you know more about the British scheme than you do about 
‘the American scheme; at least, I think you do. I was following Mr. Brown’s 
statement of the American scheme and there seemed to be some mystification. 
Could you give us some idea of the American scheme?—A. I would be very 
happy, Mr. Chairman, to give you as good a picture as I can from memory when 
I get through with this question of administrative costs, and then perhaps I will 


‘ not confuse one with the other. If that is satisfactory to you and to the 


committee I will be glad to do so. 


I was saying in answer to the question by Mr. Reid that they have fifty-one ~~ | 


different schemes in the United States. They have schemes in each of the 


States of the union and they have a separate scheme for the district of 
Columbia, a scheme for Hawaii and one for Alaska, making fifty-one different 


& schemes. In addition to this, you have the central authority at Washington 


,. 


which keeps a kind of supervisory eye on the whole scheme in the various parts 


i 
I 

ey nr ’ 
A 


of the union. 


/ 
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By Mr. Graydon: RN Sg 62 

Q. But it is much more complicated than ours?—A. Having fifty-one 
schemes under one administration it is bound to be complicated, because there — 
are no two schemes that are alike in the United States. In the United States — 
we found on making a very careful calculation and weighting down the costs 
of administration for 27,980,000 insured persons as of June, 1939, their average 
administrative cost was $2.10 per insured person. In calculating our costs=— 

Q. What was the figure?—A. $2.10 per person. 

Q. Is that per head of population?—A. I said of msured persons. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Employed insured persons?—A. Yes. In taking our own calculations 
into consideration and considering that we are more scattered than they are in 
the United States, also that we have perhaps more outlying districts than they 
have, and this being probably our first year, that if we were to allow approxi- 
mately 20 per cent in addition to the United States costs of administration we 
would be arriving at a reasonably fair estimate of what the cost would be here 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. How much?—A. About 20 per cent. And we say that if nothing 
unforseen happens—although we are living in an unforseen world at the present 
time—we figure that about $2.50 per person of the insured population would be 
an approximate figure of what it should cost to administer the unemployment 
insurance bill in the Dominion of Canada. 

As there are estimated to be 2,100,000 persons who would come under the 
bill in 1941, we multiplied that by $2.50 and we arrived at a figure of $5,250,000 
as against the 1935 estimate of approximately eight and three quarter million — 
dollars, for the 1941 insurable population. 

We are not estimating on the percentage basis at all; we are allowing — 
for costs on the basis of so much per person of the insured population. We 
think that is a far more reliable method of computing administrative costs than 
the method of percentage which may not mean anything at. all. 

Q. Does that not seem high in view of the fact that there is a much more 
complicated system in the United States as compared with the one that is 
proposed here?—-A. But we have other factors that they have not in the United © 
States, such as the one mentioned by Mr. Reid. Even this estimate is only 60 
per cent of what the estimate was in 1935, and we would rather give what we 
consider is a reasonable estimate, because ours is computed on a somewhat 
different basis than is the measure in force in the United States. There you 
have only one collection agency. The federal government. collects the money 
and hands it over to the various state authorities. Here the collection is done — 
from two parties, that is, the employer and the employee. In that respect it — 
might cost more here than it does in the United States. ) 


By Mr. Roebuck: ‘ tds 

Q. Is not the collection to be made by the employers?—A. Yes, but the © 
cost of our system of collecting may be more than in the United States. 

Q. There is some added cost because of the two collections?—-A. Each one 
has got to be maintained separately for administrative purposes, and a card 
system will have to be maintained. ; 

Q. Added bookkeeping?—A. It may be added bookkeeping. But we took 
that figure of $2.50 as being a reasonable estimate, taking into consideration — 
the more sparsely settled districts and the fact that we have to give a service to _ 
every section of the Dominion of Canada irrespective of where it may be so 
long as there are insured persons residing there. | 

[Mr. A. A. Heaps.] 


peel to BeeMe Reds: 
_. -Q. Have you given any thought to the question of whether that amount 
of $2.50 might be progressive as the number increased?—A. You mean if there 
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should be more than 2,100,000, whether it would go up or down? I do not think 


_ we could give an answer to that question now, because if you get industries in 


scattered and sparsely settled areas the cost of administration may be a little 


- higher than in the more heavily setitled districts. 


Q. I was thinking perhaps you arrived at some definite sum and then took 


~ the 2,100,000 and based it upon that—A. We based it on the 2,100,000 of 


insured population, and we are not allowing for any shift either above or below. 
_ There is one other important factor which I think ought to be taken into 
consideration while we are discussing costs. As Mr. Brown explained to you 
it is proposed to set up a very comprehensive employment service throughout 
the Dominion of Canada. I think Mr. Jackman asked a question a few mom- 


- ents ago with respect to the number that were employed. I can only give you 


figures that were submitted to the House of Commons by Sir George Perley 
on the 7th day of March, 1935. He stated that the total number in the service 
of the dominion and provincial governments was 324. 

The CHAIRMAN: We ‘have increased the number of employment offices 


‘tn since that time. 


The Witness: There may be an addition to these figures as from that date. 


By Mr. Jackman: 


-Q. Does that figure of 324 represent the number of offices?—A. The number 
of employees. The number of district employment offices at that time was 75. 

Q. There were only 324 people employed?—A. In those offices. As Mr. 
Brown stated to you it is anticipated when the administrative machinery for the 
existing bill is set up there will be approximately 90 full time offices and a very 
large number of part-time offices that will be brought into being to take care 
of the whole situation so far as unemployment insurance and employment 


services are concerned. 


At the present time it is costing the federal and provincial governments 
over half a million dollars per year to administer the employment services in 
Canada. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. For those seventy-five offices?—A. Yes, for those offices. I think it is 


generally admitted that we are not getting a very good employment service 
at the present time across this dominion. We require a much better service 
than we have had in the past. The service coming under the Dominion gov- 


ernment will be co-ordinated, as no doubt it will, under the central authority 
where there will be opportunity for a person registering in one part of the 


dominion, and know that he is taken care of in practically all sections of the 


country as the need may require. We are going to get a much more efficient 


type of administration of our employment services than we have had in the 


past, but one point I want to emphasize is the fact that under the unemployment 
msurance bill the whole of the cost of the administration of the employment 


service is part of the cost of unemployment insurance. While we are charging 


five and one-quarter million dollars for unemployment insurance adminis- 


tration, a fairly large part of that is to give an employment service to Canada 


_ which we have not got at the present time. 


= 
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By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Have you the percentage of that?—A. At the present time the cost 
is over $500,000. 
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y-\ 


The employment service might really in a sense be said to be federal 


in its scope and would have to be undertaken as a federal undertaking even 
if there were no unemployment insurance, and if about $1,000,000 of the cost 
is to be saved under the proposed bill, this sum would still have to be spent 
even if there were no system of unemployment insurance. Very little con- 
sideration has been given this aspect of the question during the past few 
weeks when discussions have taken place respecting administrative costs. 

In considering the 1935 administration costs, we found in connection with 
the staff that was proposed to be employed in the administrative offices one 
person for every 420 across this dominion. We found that this number was 
approximately the British figure. On examining the British figure sub- 
sequently we found that there is now employed in Britain one person to 
approximately every five hundred insured persons. In the United States 
there is one person employed to every 735 insured persons. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. In Great Britain under the Unemployment Insurance Act there, is the 
unemployment insurance conducted in the offices entirely for that purpose 
or is it linked in with health insurance and other types of insurance?—A. In 
1935 I do believe that when these figures were submitted to the house there 
was at that time quite an overlapping of jurisdiction as between unemploy- 
ment insurance and unemployment assistance. When the benefits to an insured 
person had become exhausted he was then given additional assistance under an 
unemployment assistance board. There was, I would say, some overlapping. 
That is one of the possible reasons why more persons were employed at that 
time in Great Britain, and, no doubt, when the figure was given at 420 it 
increased our prospective costs here in the Dominion of Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. Did not the Sirois commission and the Purvis Commission report that 
unemployment assistance was a necessary adjunct or corollary of unemploy- 
ment insurance?—A. They did; they both, I think, reported along those lines. 

We anticipate, in our cost of $2.50 per head, to have about one person 
employed to something between the 500 in Great Britain and the 735 in the 
United States. We are trying to be as reasonably accurate as we possibly can 
in regard to the question of administrative costs, and if it would be of any 
advantage to the members of the committee, Mr. Chairman, I think this 
statistical table giving the costs in each of the fifty-one states where they have 
unemployment compensation, as it is called in the United States, might be of 
some value. 


Mr. Rep: Put it in the record. ; 


The CuairmMAn: Does the committee wish to have it incorporated in the 
record? 


Mr. Ret: | Yes. 


The CuarrMAN: Very well, it will be incorporated in the record. 


[Mr, A. A. Heaps.] 
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ar . UNITED STATES, 1939 


Advances Size of 
eertified for firms included Hstimated Cost 
administra- (minimum number per person 
tion* fiscal number of covered covered 
AF year 1938-39 employees) June; 1939 : 
State 

PLS MeCeRA Ona Lie eae oe ent iaeh. tin POSs DS,BOO. Do 27,980,000 2.100 
JASIEH eveiiacley Sli eeey sLat at J DS OG CAH a a 666,949 41 8 325,000 2052 
PANTS ape aa iG SUR INHLERI AT VA rk ig 39,570 69 8 23,000 1.720 
AUT SOMA MANE A rae ete eee Vist aie. lela sve 281,821 45 S 78,000 on Gles 
PA TIRE Sea AVA Santis CL 348,231 38 1 190,000 1.833 

POL a Wino tammaeeee eM carohuc eh ceed os eee 3,825,839 41° 4 1,700,000 2225 
Golo wraOr sane lyse Ts eres Ls ael-eisa. cn cae 393.245 09 8 200,000 1.966 

MOD MECHICUU a Mdattere all acini s! wigy ‘he 1,351.568 54 5 485,000 parties: 
ADVellanmarenyy cote MEWNSANUe IY faite ahs. ves 215,012 00 il 65,000 3.308 

IDEAS ee a a) {oi On att a 462,948 03 1 180,000 ASV 
IR aregilO AA TASisals Gy Sh Rs Re ee an 492,690 73 8 255.000 1.932 
SO rexeM ete ek enna) (a) 4 FUNC it da Ee a 711,524 68 8 400,000 1.779 
Hania ODER et Lee ave oe. & 136,089 67 1 119,000 1.144 
ANON ar Ee aTT aI o nL Ws ccsects s) cos 247,110 68 1 110,000 2.246 
MUTT OMS Meet RUMICREM thee veces. 1,352,459 46 8 1,620,000 .835 

INGER LS hao ae VE Re 1,795,351 33 8 838,000 2.14 
ONE Pe MPA Loh ee saa rete vice” vets 656,048 42 8 320,000 2.05 
aN SASer MEM mei TT PTs Fan) bails: os dos 432,956 55 8 245,000 1.767 
ARGS nS Eve Karas hl ANS Eine TCS ae 638,975 79 4 380,000 1.681 
SSpamitsiign ate ayemeeres ve 0a | eicl B ee aaa 794,087 57 4 425,000 1.868 

Gare UT OMe Drea W er mia ee 475,044 72 8 190,000 250 
iM iarraval ate at epee AMO sa 945,602 83 4 475,000 1.990 
Massachusetbsw ey) tithe. 3,014,055. 97, 4 1,450,000 Sv 
Chic arena tadined idles. we iets 3,413,052 15 8 1,300,000 2.625 

NEincsobae MeL Weel een 2. een 15460:020,'02 1 525,000 2.57 
MESSI SSID Lceeen DARE ily) Ge id cos esa cls 353,158 29 8 150,000 2.354 
AES SY oNbrean ey hy et Uae USE len ee SI) Op, 8 650,000 2.018 
AU Krawali estate WEA tate Oa 123,412 83 1 105,000 alae 
UNIO Das lsay Ol tasime em ta wnmnp EL 8 a 334,592 63 8 145,000 2.309 
IN Gui Wallt 3 RAW A clics Ano Sik an 154,835 57 1 30,000 5.161 
Nena WEba TMS Uren ey lene Akin sie ip fu 342,556. 79 4 125,000 2.740 
INGA CE SGNVi Ayn tee Deen CN LS gen ina Sh TS 2.019.837 48 8 1,000,000 2.019 
IN Wentse ul Ulreore Veo lae  1eEts aN an ce See 194,148 19 A 70,000 Sev es 
ENTE Watp\cGu? ket ee ney PE Aa Les a 9.244.432 14 4 4.000.000 2.31. 
Norpova Garolnnaceeee fai hjoe a 1,149.569 71 8 700.000 1.642 
DONO Tue AOE Perth dow Sa) 153.699 22 8 42,000 3.659 
AS) Ne aA | Pitapemep ee TAT! oo ko 2,353,062 80 3 1,720,000 1.368 
AUMSIEM TIC IITIE Sey da epee ne he ers ett een 614,572.77 8 324,000 1.897 
Che stah ios BO herp CE Ab cn a a 654.5797 4 225,000 2.909 
iPenmsvivandiay sett kid ok cn oe. 6.673.445 71 1 3.100,000 DARI sy 
vomeetshaad joie) is [ye ess) ies) Sys 716.679 04 4 300,000 2.388 
Pe OUD CTO Ma Ne betta chee Re 476,876 59 8 292,000 1.633 
Dour Dakotase aM tos lk. ss 130,811 51 8 45,000 2.907 
Bliemmiessces eran rhage don 3 ao 875,870 14 8 450.000 1.946 
Wace er padree yan Mtl. at sc) . 215,979,656. 7. 8 800,000 2.474 
Wiinalltnare men Meet L Bo nie OE 301,754 97 4 90,000 3.353 
Wermiomiteamedina nave saad 4, 10h c 210,505 08 8 70.000 3.007 
Nisadenialig Rte rey ee Cine Lie ee 846.039 18 8 450.000 1.880 
Wisiinotonemun cee se miihis fo 687,975 24 8 300,000 2.293 
BVVleStre VL roAa Arnie ipa Weric ic) Ss oo bar 1,091,024 67 8 350,000 oe luley 
WNGISCOMBIIS PAS Medan en oes lem ne 1,089,422 33 6 500,000 2.179 
AWEiohuab ayer sesp cos (RRNA (0 0 (Ra a ana 164,490 70 1 49,000 3.358 


* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to states for employment service 
administration to meet requirements of unemployment compensation, but excludes grants. by 
the U.S. Employment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act and state and local appropriations 
to employment service. 


The Witness: If there are no further questions to be asked as to administra- 
tive costs, I shall proceed to answer the questions that were asked previously 
by Mr. Roebuck. I am sure you will forgive me for any errors, as I am speaking 
from memory on this question, although I think I can be reasonably accurate. 

When you compare our unemployment insurance bill now before us with the 
act that is in operation in the United States you will find there are many differ- 
ences. In the first place the employee in the United States does not contribute 


at all to the insurance fund. There is a tax of three per cent on payrolls there 


out of which ten per cent is retained by the federal authorities and 2-7 per cent 
is handed over to the various states where unemployment compensation laws 
are in existence. 
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Mr. Rorepucxk: 2-7 per cent? 
The Witness: Yes. 


, By Mr. Reid: ugh eam 

Q. Did you give.some thought to the principle behind the United States 
system whereby in asking the employer to contribute at all they reckoned that. 
the employer having that responsibility would take greater interest in employ- 
- ment and unemployment than if he was only a taxpayer?—A. That may be so, 
but there they thought the whole burden should be borne by industry, and it may 
be for other reasons too. They had to overcome constitutional difficulties over 
there in exactly the same way that we have had to overcome constitutional diffi- 
culties here, in regard to old age pensions as well as unemployment insurance. . 
And this may probably have been the easiest way from a constitutional stand-  — 
point for the United States to make such a law effective. 


By Mr. Graydon: . 
Q. Is that 2-7 per cent you mention given to the various states for administra- 
tive work?—A. No; it is given as a fund from which unemployment insurance 1s 
paid. 


By the Chairman: 


* 
: 
c 
Q. There are other payments made from it such as health— —A. Very ~ 4 
slight amounts, if any, are paid for health insurance. That 2-7 per cent is 
exclusively for unemployment insurance. There are other payments being ~ 
made. I might just as well touch upon them now since you have asked the ’ 
question, Mr. Chairman, and make a little comparative statement. In the — 
United States, in addition to the employer having to pay the whole of the cost 
of unemployment compensation, he also has to pay for old age security, as it is - i 
called in the United States. At the present time the amount that is being paid in 
contribution is not very high; but it is on a sliding scale until 1948. After the 
year 1948 the employer will be contributing 3 per cent for old age security and 
the employee will be contributing a similar amount; in other words 6 per cent 
additional, that is, after 1948 a tax of 6 per cent goes on the payrolls of industry, 
and when you add that to the 3 per cent he is paying now it makes 9 per cent 
altogether on payrolls, of which the employer pays 6 per cent and the employee - 
3 per cent. : 


By Mr. Reid: ag 

Q. For old age pensions?—A. For old age pensions and unemployment 
compensation. I was just going to remark how fortunate the employer ought to 
consider himself in Canada as compared with the United States. In this country 
industry is paying nothing directly for old age pensions. The employer is only 
being asked to pay now probably one-half for unemployment insurance of what 
the employer is paying in the United States. es 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: ms, 


Q. With the exception that he pays taxes as well—A. Well, everybody pays 
taxes, whether working man or employer. Let me show now what the employee _ 
gets in the United States and compare it with the conditions in Canada. I think 
it can safely be said that the existing proposals before us at the present time 
for unemployment insurance will give us in Canada a somewhat better bill 
or a better act when it comes into force than they have in the United States. 
I think our benefit payments generally speaking all round will be higher and the 
waiting period is shorter than what it is in the United States. And the waiting 
period is a very important point when a person happens to be unemployed. 

[Mr, A. A. Heaps.] 
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i By Mr. MacInnis: 

_ Q. What is the waiting period in the United States?—-A. The waiting period 
in the United States averages about fourteen days although it varies aa a 
‘propose nine days in the present bill. I am thinking now of the amount they 


_ receive by way of benefits in the States. In most of the states of the union they 
~ receive 50 per cent of wages earned. I will give some idea as to what the wages 


. are in the United States. I was rather surprised when going through the report 


of the Social Security Board in the United States to find out what the wages 
were in insurable employment. Over 38 per cent were receiving less than $499 
per year. Then slightly over 24 per cent were in receipt of less than $999 per year. 
That is, over 24 per cent were receiving between $499 and $999 per year. Then 
from $1,000 to $1,499 per year there was another 17 per cent of the insurable 
population receiving that figure, which meant that over 80 per cent of the insur- 
able population of the States were receiving less than $1,500 per year. That is, 
63 per cent were in receipt of less than $1,000 per year. If the employee in 
the United States on receipt of unemployment compensation could receive 
only one-half of the amount of his wages, it might give you some idea of what 
his compensation would be under the scheme that they have in operation in the 


United States. 


> Its quite true that many in the very low wage category to. which I have 
just referred may not have come in the insurable classes because the wages 
were too low. 


By Mr. Reid: 
~ Q. What is the maximum in the United States?—A. The maximum in 


some of the states is $15 per week. 


Q. No, the maximum amount of wages—A. That is the maximum they 


ean receive under the employment compensation. 


Q. I am referring to the maximum wages. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Corresponding to our $2,000. 

The Wrrness: $3,000 per year. But in some states of the union some 
persons who are in the very low category of wages do not come in the insurable 
class at all; but in no case is the payment to exceed more than $15 per week. 
Many of the states of the union have a minimum amount of compensation of 
$5 per week. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. Over what period would that compensation be paid?—A. The average 
period across the states would be approximately sixteen weeks in a year; but 
it is changing so rapidly in the states, they are amending their acts so rapidly 
in each of the states of the union that it is hardly possible to keep track of the 
changes as fast as they make them. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. How does the scale of wages in Canada compare with the scale you 


~ have given in the United States?—A. It is pretty hard to give offhand a definite 


statement of categories but I was rather surprised myself when I found that 
63 per cent of the insurable workers in the states who came under the Social 


~ Security Act were receiving less than $1,000 per year. To make a fair com- 
- parison of the two countries we have to realize what the workers themselves in 


one country are paying compared with another. I have pointed out that the 
employer in the states is paying 6 per cent on his payroll for social security 


_ by 1949, and the employee 3 per cent. 
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By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. In the case of the figures you gave indicating the number receiving less 
than $1,000, would that include certain classes of workers such as agriculture 
workers and others in other industries?—A. It includes those who come within 
the scope of the insurance scheme, and I think agriculture is excluded in the 
states. I was going to say under our social security laws, if I may use that 
term here in'Canada, no employer so far, or worker, has been asked to make 
any direct contribution; this is the first time in any of our federal laws that a 
contribution is being asked, and there are certain advantages which a person 
receives in this country, as compared with the United States. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. You are thinking now of the dominion only?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. Before you leave the subject you have been on you were going to show 
what the employee gets out of the 6 per cent and the 3 per cent but you did not 
finish the sentence.—A. I will give the comparison, Mr. Roebuck. | 

Q. I want to know what he get out of that—A. The employee? 

Q. Yes—A. What he receives are benefits under the Old Age Security 
Act, which is akin to our Old Age Pension Act, and he receives unemployed 
compensation in the United States. Now I have given you, Mr. Roebuck, the 
amounts of contributions so far as one can give. 

Q. Is that all that 1s covered?—-A. Then his dependants also receive certain 
allowances. 


Mr. Graypon: No health insurance? 
The Witness: Not as yet. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. What do you mean when you say his dependants receive certain allow- 
ances? Does a person receive unemployment compensation and then the 
dependants receive something besides that?—A. No; I am glad you asked 
that question. The allowances are under the Old Age Security Act. If a man 
has a wife and children there are certain allowances made, for his wife and 
children, and that might increase the amount of the benefits he receives as 
old age pension. Now, we are altogether different in this country. When we 
refer to old age pension there is no question of insurance involved. Everybody 
in this country receives it as a right at the age of seventy. Not only does the 
male in this country receive a pension but if his wife is seventy she automatically 
receives the same. We pay $20 per month to the man and $20 per month to 
his wife if she is over seventy. There is a monthly maximum of $40. In the 
United States they have a maximum of $80 per month depending almost 
exclusively on the amount paid in and the length of time that contributions 
have been paid to the old age security fund. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. He contributes?—A. Yes. Then there is this additional advantage they 
have. In the United States he receives old age pension at the age of sixty-five. 

In this country, as I said a moment ago, the worker so far has not contributed 
anything in any dominion legislation—there may be in the provincial sphere— 
for social legislation. We have across the country mothers’ or widows’ pensions 
act which, I believe, costs the provinces approximately $10,000,000 a year. Our 
Old Age Pension Act costs Canada, the dominion and provinces, over $40,000,000 
a year, allowing for administration, and there are now about 183,000 old people 

[Mr, A. A. Heaps.] 
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in receipt of pensions. In the proposed bill before you a man will pay on the 


average 25 cents per week, which will amount to $13 per year. This amount 


will go into the insurance fund. Compare the man in Canada with a man in a 
similar position in the United States, both earning, say, $1,200 per year. The 
man in the States will be paying, after 1948, $36 per year for what he receives, 


3 per cent of wages. The employer will be paying 6 per cent. 


He will receive his old age pension at sixty-five; and he will get unemploy- 
ment compensation too if he at any time is entitled to it. In this country the 
employee will be paying $13 per year, a difference of $23 per year when you 


- compare the two persons in relative positions in Canada and the United States. 


Now, if the employers in Canada and the employees in Canada were prepared 
to pay an additional $23 per year on their payrolls, and if our payrolls are in 
the neighbourhood of two billion dollars per year—and I am not very far out 
when I state that figure—it would be $120,000,000 a year that would be collected 
on the 6 per cent basis. If we deduct from that the amount that they are now 
paying, the employee and the employer for unemployment insurance as is 
proposed in this bill, and say we took off $60,000,000 a year, which is a high 
estimate, it still would leave fully $60,000,000 per year for an old age pension 
scheme in Canada, which I think would be an amount that would give pensions 
at the age of 65. I am just making that comparative statement so that when 
we discuss this question of benefits in the United States and benefits in Canada, 
we can get some reasonable comparison as between the two countries. 


By Mr. Reid: 
' Q. You are using more reasonable arguments now. I am glad to hear 
you.—A. There is one other point. 


Mr. Graypon: Time changes things. 


The Witness: No. I always did advocate old age pensions at 65, and still 
feel that we should have pensions dt that age. 

One further point I wish to state that is the difference between our own 
bill and those in the United States, and it is a rather important feature which 
we cannot calculate from the basis of dollars and cents. In the United States, 
with all due respect to their form of administration, we know that they have 
what may be called a political administration right from top to bottom. This 
is not always conducive, either in one country or another, to the highest form 
of efficiency. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. This is not going to be political, is it?—A. I am sure it will not. In the 
bill now before you, you have something which I do not think has ever been 
put into dominion legislation before. You are setting up in the bill—in your 
commission, in your advisory committee and in your employment services com- 
mittee, and in all the committees throughout the country that are going to be 
set up under the bill—representation of both employer and employee. Practically 
the whole of the administration of this bill, when it becomes law, will be in the 
hands of representatives of employer and employee, who pay by far the larger 
proportion of the fund. That is something that is not to be found in the United 
States. I think because of that very fact, because you have employer and 
employee sitting in on the administration of this proposed act, we are going. to 
get—and at least, I hope we will—a fairly sound and efficient administration 
all the way through. That is one difference between here and the United States 
that I think ought to be borne in mind when the question of administration 1s 
taken into consideration. 
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By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. Have they no representatives of those two branches of industry in the xt 


United States?—A. I beg your pardon? 


Q. In the United States, has labour no representation? —A. None at ‘al ; 
by law, except where they care to give it; and that, I believe, is not in very — 


many cases. I think, Mr. Chairman, that would be about all I would care to 
say here this morning, if there are no further questions. 


The Cuairman: Thank you, Mr. Heaps. Are there any questions any 


member would like to ask? 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Was any consideration given to health insurance in this?—A. The only 
consideration we gave was to leave out the portion that was in in 1935. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. For what reason?—A. Because we found that, so far as that was 


concerned, it had no real significance from a practical standpoint. It just gave 
permission to the Unemployment Insurance Commission to collect information 
and data which could be ascertained in any case from other government 
departments. 


Q. You have the same power in the Health Act at the present time?— 


Ao Nes, 

The CuairMan: Gentlemen, I imagine Mr. Stangroom will have a reasonably 
lengthy statement, and it is now five minutes to one. Possibly the committee 
would care to rise now, and we could sit at 3.30—subject to the House, of course, 
approving of our report this afternoon. Is that agreeable? 


Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: May I ask if there are any present who want to be 


heard in regard to this measure after the departmental officials are through with 
their evidence? 4 

The Cuatrman: I wonder if any representatives of organizations, or 
individuals, for that matter, would like to express themselves at this stage as 
wishing to be heard? There have been some notifications sent out to the 
Department of Labour, and I think Mr. Mackenzie has a list of them. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Yes. 


The Cuarrman: If there are any who have not sent in to the Department 


of Labour a statement that they would wish to be heard, I wonder if they — 


would be kind enough to notify the secretary of the committee. Incidentally, 
I have taken the liberty of suggesting a subcommittee which perhaps would 
make our procedure flow a little more freely, and arrange for the order of 
attendance of witnesses and those desiring to give evidence before us. That 


committee will be composed of Messrs. Mackenzie, Chevrier, MacInnis and 


Graydon, if the committee approyes. 
Mr. MacInnis: Carried. 


The Cuatrman: The secretary advises me that it is desirable to have this 
committee placed formally on the minutes. Y: 


Mr. Ret: I move that. 
The CuarrMan: It is moved by Mr. Reid and seconded by Mr. Pottier. 


Mr. Graypon: Before we rise, perhaps some consideration might be given — 


to more lengthy sittings in this case than we have had in previous committees. 
There are a number of people representing industry and labour, who are naturally 
busy people, wishing to be heard. Perhaps we might give them the convenience 
in the committee of earlier sittings than we usually have, if that would be the 
wish of the committee. 

[Mr. A. A. Heaps. ] 
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The Cuamrman: Would the committee approve of our meeting from 3.30 
this afternoon until six, and then adjourning until 8 and sitting this evening up 
until such further time as may be agreed upon? 


Some Hon. Members: Carried. 
The Cuarrman: Would that meet with the committee’s approval? 


Mr. Ret: So long as we are allowed reasonable time to attend to our 
correspondence, which we must have. 


The Cuairman: Oh, yes. 


Mr. MacInnis: Before we adjourn, may I say a word in regard to the 
motion passed asking the Senate to have representatives here? How official is 
that invitation? I think the purpose is that the Senate should be represented 
and have all the privileges that the members of the Commons committee have. 
If that is the intent, would it be in order to send an invitation to the Senate 
asking them to. appoint representatives for this committee? 


The CuHarrman: I thought, Mr. MacInnis, that we pretty well required to 
leave it to the Senate’s determination as to whether they wished to appoint a 
committee. We have gone as far as we could reasonably go in inviting them. 
In what form they desire to accept that invitation I think is a matter for their 
determination. 


Mr. MacInnis: That is what I had in mind—as to whether the invitation 
is an official one of which the Senate could take cognizance. They should have 
something before them. _ 


The Cuatrman: The invitation has gone to them in writing. 
Mr. MacInnis: Very well. 
The CHarrman: Then it is agreed that we adjourn until 3.30, gentlemen. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m., to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


The CuatrmMan: I understand, gentlemen, that there is a quorum, so we 
might as well proceed. Before doing so. it might facilitate the work of the 
committee somewhat if those who propose to make representations to the 
committee and who have not already so notified either the Department of Labour 
or this committee advises the secretary as soon as possible so that the committee 
in charge of making the steering arrangements will have the advantage of that 
information and can make their plans accordingly. 

In the next place, I understand that some in the room have found that they 
were unable to hear some of the proceedings of this morning, so if you will 
raise your voices just a little it might be helpful. 

I understand Mr. Jackman has a communication he would like to place 
before the committee. 

Mr. Jackman: Perhaps it might be worth while to have this telegram on 
the record in view of the fact that it will come up later for discussion and 
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members might like to be able to give it their consideration in the meantime. 
This telegram is from Kimberley Mines, British Columbia, and reads as follows: 


Whereas the Workmen’s Cooperative Committee of the Sullivan 
Mine Kimberley, B.C. welcome introduction National Unemployment 


& 


Insurance Act stop Respectfully suggest deletion two thousand maximum _ 


clause or raising to two thousand five hundred stop Three hundred Kim- 


berley workers ruled out under clause due to extra time being worked on | 


war production. 


H. NICHOLSON, 
Sullivan Mine Workers Cooperative Committee. 


The CuarrMAn: I think the arrangement when we adjourned was that we 
should hear from Mr. Stangroom. I might say for the benefit of the committee 
that Mr. Stangroom has had a great deal of experience in connection with 
various unemployment schemes and he has given a great deal of attention to 
the preparation of this Unemployment Insurance Act as well as other Acts. 
I think we will now hear from Mr. Stangroom. , 


D. Stancroom called: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I thought the first question 
that members of the committee might be interested in was the consideration 


which weighed with us in the adoption of the graded scheme rather than the ~ 


flat rate scheme. As you know, the 1935 Act adopted the flat rate principle 
for contributions and benefits. This was based pretty much on the particular. 
experience which grew up from the British Act of 1911; which, in turn, grew 
up from trade union experience. Since that time there has been a large body 
of experience in the United States. South Africa and Norway adopted graded 
schemes, and Germany and Italy also had a graded scheme. All these recent 
plans adopted benefits in proportion to earnings, and therefore in proportion to 
the normal standards of living of the workers. There is a fundamental problem 
arising in any scheme of unemployment insurance; can you compensate need, 


or can you only compensate for something that relates to the normal standard” 


of living of your worker? A man with ten children may be earning $10 a 
week and a man with no children may be earning $50 a week. It seems that 
you cannot find any system of benefits that will relate closely to the needs of 
both these groups. What you can do is to relate the contrbiutions and benefits 
to the normal standard of living of these people. In Great Britain the Ministry 


of Labour in 1931, speaking before the Gregory Commission, stated they had ~ 


investigated the problem of changing their system to a graded system. ‘The 


officials of the ministry said that they approved of it in principle, but because of © 


the rather distressing condition of their fund at that time they thought it was 


unwise to make the change then. In private conversation with Sir Reginald — 


Davison and Sir William Beveridge I understand they both favoured the 
graded scheme, and Mr. D. Christie Tait of the International Labour Office 
proposed the graded scheme for Canada. The question has been discussed with 
various experts from the United States, Dr. Bryce Stewart, and Mr. Douglas 
Brown of Princeton; and they are all in favour of the graded scheme 
rather than a flat scheme. It is claimed that the flat scheme is more simple 
in that you take one contribution and you pay one benefit; well, that is not 
quite the case. Under the 1935 Act there were eight classes of contributions 


and eight of benefits, with the addition of dependant benefits. These are just — 


as difficult to administer, in fact it might be said more difficult to administer, 

than a scheme of contributions related directly to benefits. Any flat benefit 

must be fixed at the low earnings of any worker in any part of the country; 
[Mr. Erie Stangroom.] : 
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_ otherwise the benefits would exceed wages. If the benefit exceeds wages you get 
- a tendency to malingering; men will prefer unemployment benefits to a job 
_ Granted that under any ratio rule he would decrease his right by so doing; but, 
_ nevertheless, there would be many who might prefer the benefit where they 
: could draw it. The problem of over insurance in Great Britain is still very 
_ serious, and it remains perhaps, the principal administrative difficulty. As the 
~ cost of living rose, and changed, they had to increase their contributions and 
benefits, to make their benefits total something reasonable ander the circum- 
_ stances; and with each change they have found that they immediately create in 
various parts of the country, in the low wage areas, over-insurance; that is, the 
_ benefit is more than the normal wage of the insured person. Some attempts have 
_ been made to apply a “ceiling” in Great Britain, but pressure from various 
- groups has made it impossible. For instance, at present there is a bill before 
the British house which suggests an increase in contributions and benefits for 
_ the simple reason that the cost of living has increased. Since the war started 
- in Britain it has risen some 25 points. During the last war they had the same 
experience. Benefits and contributions were adjusted several times during the 
- war as the cost of living rose, so the real value of the benefits changed consider- 
ably. Weighting for cost of living, and the wage index, the ratio of benefits at the 
- 1930 rate was eighteen and ten pence for a family of four, in 1914; and 47 
shillings in 1919, and then later, in 1928, it went down to thirty-one and four 
pence. Thus, the flat rate has to be continually adjusted to the movements of the 
-eost of living. If benefits are related to earnings, the average benefit would be 
higher than the flat rate, because the above-mentioned restrictions would be 
removed. You have no danger of over-insurance where you never pay the full 
amount of the earnings. Under the present bill the benefit grades from about 
- 88 per cent of a man’s earnings’ in the low wage group to about 40 per cent in 
the high wage group. The low wage earner is favoured in that way. 
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By Mr. Roebuck: 


| Q. It is less than that, is it not, less than 40 per cent?—A. Taking it at, 
_ the median wage, to be exact, it is 38 per cent. 


By Mr. Reid: 


-_ Q. The changes in 1931 in Great Britain would have no relation to any- 
thing you have mentioned here so far, would they; was not that due to the 
demand made by the bankers in New York to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald that he 
would have to reduce the benefits?—A. Actually it was extended in 1931. When 
the great rearrangement came in 1934 they took away what is better known 
as the unemployment assistance feature of the scheme; they separated the 
system from insurance pure and simple. 
Up until 1931, and because they had not extended their scheme properly 
during the war, and only under pressure after the war, the fund brought in 
uncovenanted benefits, and what they called extended benefits, where a man 
received benefit in advance of contribution. That started the heavy deficit 
in the fund when the extension was made in 1921. The coverage then was 
fairly small. It was extended to over 11,000,000. But the depression came so 
soon that none of those people were able to make the qualifying number of 
contributions; so the benefit was paid in the first instance in advance of con- 
tribution, and that created a situation which resulted in an enormous deficit 
in the fund. As that difficulty ate its way into the treasury they made further 
investigations; the Blanesburgh Committee in 1927, and the Gregory Commis- 
sion in 1932. In 1934 they split “assistance” away from unemployment insur- 
ance so the unemployment insurance scheme would remain actuarily sound. 
As a matter of fact it has remained so sound that the debt which was antici+ 
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pated would be paid off by 1970 has been almost completely paid off by now. 


You can have a high rate of benefit under a graded scheme because, as I said, © 


you never exceed the normal wages of any particular beneficiary. A rate 
related to earnings cushions the shock of normal unemployment better than 
the flat rate since it is closely related to the standard of living. All workers 
have fixed obligations in the way of rent, perhaps time payments on a radio 
and so on, which a dollar a day benefit would not effectively meet; and generally 
speaking it might be said a person arranges his budget according to his normal 
expectation of earnings. Therefore, if you relate your benefits to those earn- 
ings, the shocks of unemployment is cushioned. A flat rate automatically 
reduces the worker to the minimum standards in the country. If you cannot 
pay a benefit that does not exceed the lowest wage earner’s income in the 
country, then naturally that flat rate benefit must be extremely low. And 
therefore you reduce the high wage earner to a standard which has no value 
to him whatsoever. It also prevents a depletion of the higher wage earner’s 
normal reserves. If a man is earning $40 a week or $35 a week and receives 
$6 a week benefit, he has to draw on his own reserves to such an extent that 
when he is employed again he has no reserves left and you are forcing that 
man nearer and nearer to being a relief case. A rate based on earnings auto- 
matically adjusts earnings to various wage levels m each part of the country 
and to different occupations and age groups. The 1935 Act attempted indirectly 
to take cognizance of the different rates of earnings by relating it to age groups 
and sex groups. The average female wage is about 65 per cent of the average 
male wage. And therefore to prevent the dangers of over-insurane you have 
to pay them less benefits. But in different parts of the country or in particular 
occupations you can’t say that all people between the ages of 18 and 21 would 
find $4.80 of a benefit sufficient for their needs. A flat rate suitable for rural 
areas or during a period of low wages and wage levels may be entirely inade- 
quate in large cities or in periods of high prices and wages, making a supple- 
ment from relief necessary. In Great Britain it is to be remembered that where 
because of low wages or fixed obligations benefit is insufficient, the person 
can also apply for Unemployment Assistance and in many cases that is done. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. What is the nature of that unemployment assistance?—A. Unemploy- 
ment assistance is to all intents and purposes relief for employables. Public 
Assistance, the old Poor Law, is still left in the hands of the local authority. 
Unemployment Assistance is supervised by a board and is available to those 
who are employable and have ‘either exhausted their benefits or have excep- 
tional needs. 

A graded system of contribution is not regressive taxation. That is, you 
are taking a contribution which is not only related to the benefit, but a con- 
tribution which is definitely related to a man’s earnings. The benefit is, as 
you will notice by the formula, a direct multiple of that amount of contribution. 
If he pays twice the amount of contribution, he gets exactly twice the benefits. 
In the case of a flat rate, where the 80 per cent limitation applied, the man 
would be paying the same rate of contribution and receiving less benefits. 

The application of the 80 per cent limitation under the 1935 Act would 
naturally be very uneven throughout the different provinces. The 1935 Act 
said that a man could not receive in benefit more than 80 per cent of his normal 
earnings during the previous six months. In the first place, you would have — 
to keep elaborate records as to what were his normal earnings during the previous 
six months. 

In the United States the attempt has been made to relate it to 50 per cent 


of the man’s full-time earnings. They have found that any attempt to relate 
[Mr. Eric Stangroom.] , 
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it to full-time earnings is very unreal because the problem of determining when 


a man is earning his full-time earnings becomes a very difficult question, The 


_ result is that most of the schemes in the United States are now moving towards 


a system not of a direct percentage but of a percentage within various categories. 
We feel that the present bill is a still greater simplification. We do not 


need elaborate wage reports, in which the compliance is very poor in the United 


States; and the Bill automatically relates the contribution to the benefit. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. Do they call that a flat rate in the United States?—A. No; a direct 
percentage rate. It is a direct percentage of the man’s normal full-time earnings. 
The Social Security Board has reported that what constitutes a man’s normal 
full-time earnings has never. been settled in any State as yet. The result is they. 


have been gradually adopting earnings within certain graded limits—fifty dollar 


intervals, or some such formula. 
A graded scheme automatically takes care of the sex distinction in the 1935 
Act. If it is the case that women on the average earn 65 per cent of the average 


male rate then naturally benefits under a flat scheme have to be adapted in 


that way. But if you relate benefits directly to contributions, which are related 
to earnings, then you automatically take care of that, and where a woman who 


does earn a high wage she is compensated according to her standard of living. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have you any numbers to show the ratio of women who would come 


under the Act, in view of the excepted classes you have here, which includes 


domestic servants, and so on?—A. About one in four would be the number of 
females under the present Bill. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. One in four employed?—A. One in four; about 25 per cent of the insured 
population would be women. It has increased slightly in the last few years. 
It used to be less than that. 

It has been claimed at various times in England that a flat benefit tends to | 
set 2 minimum wage level. It is claimed that employers at various times have 
said that the flat benefit is the standard of subsistence. Naturally it is not the 
standard of subsistence in different parts of the country. The result is that it 
has caused a considerable amount of argument. There, again, the graded scheme 
removes any such danger. 

In Great Britain, when they investigated the problem of extending unemploy- 
ment insurance to agriculture, they found that the benefits were too high for 
agriculture and the contributions were too high a percentage of the man’s normal 
earnings. The result is that they had to set up an entirely separate scheme of 
contributions and benefits. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. When was that done?—A. In 1936. And the same would apply here 


under a flat rate system. Wages in agriculture and perhaps the rate of unem- 


ployment in agriculture are rather different from those in industry, If you had 
a flat rate of benefits your benefits would not apply to agriculture; you would 


_ have to set up separate schemes. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. But you are not including agriculture, are you?—A. A graded scheme 


permits you, when you have set up your administrative machinery, to extend it 


Dink 


to agriculture if you wish. 
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By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. You can under this bill set up that scheme if it is so desired later on?—A. 
Section 86.A. permits you to set up special and supplementary schemes. 86 B.— 
permits you to make adjustments of rates of contributions having regard to 
wages and salaries of such persons. So that you can extend the scheme, if you 
wish, downwards to the lower wage levels, and, if necessary, upwards if the 
general standard of wages increases. In the United States the limit 1s set at 
$3,000. One gentleman mentioned a proposed extension to $2,500. I think, if 
my memory serves me right, there is something like 5 per cent of the wage 
earners in Canada earning over $2,000. So that the $2,000. limit takes in most 
of your wage earners. When you go beyond $2,000 you start to get into classes 
of people who are not under a contract of service, but under a contract of 
services—in more or less of a professional capacity. 


The graded scheme, because it pays a higher rate of benefit, might be said - 


to be more acceptable to the better educated and more vocal parts of the 
population. cass 
It is a small advantage and yet, from the point of view of statistics, a very 


useful one, in that the graded scheme elicits statistics of wages which otherwise - 


are very difficult to obtain. And you can study the incidence of unemployment | 


within the various wage groups much better. 

In Great Britain there are supplementary benefits through trade unions. 
There are very few supplementary schemes in Canada, so that even the flat rate 
system in Britain is supplemented in many cases. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Had that any bearing on the British authorities in setting up the 


scheme?—A. In Britain the trade unions in some cases still administer their 
own unemployment insurance. Provided they pay the same amount of benefits 
and collect the contributions they are allowed to administer their own scheme. 
But that has been taken over from them gradually. They found that administra- 


tion is not always sound. In some cases they are still paying a supplementary — 


benefit. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. Are there any private schemes of unemployment insurance in this 
country?—-A. There are no private schemes of unemployment insurance in this 
country. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. There are various types of group insurance?—A. Group insurance, 
pensions, superannuation and various savings plans. 


By the Chairman: . . 


Q. But they do not take care of casual unemployment?—A. They do no 
take care of casual unemployment, no. Investigation was made in the United 
States under the Vanderburg committee recently of various profit sharing 
schemes and related ancillary schemes, and it was nowhere suggested that these 
were substitutes for unemployment insurance. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. I think there is one company that I have in mind in Canada where 
some form of profit-sharing scheme has been installed. Assuming that is the 


case, what would be the effect on that scheme by the introduction of this bill?— | 


A. There are schemes in Canada along the lines of profit-sharing, but the 
difficulty with profit-sharing is that in times of depression when unemployment 


exists there is no profit to share. Even the Josslyn Company in the United | 


[Mr. Eric Stangroom.] 
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_ , States, which was quoted as the perfect example of profit-sharing, contributes 
_ 20 per cent of its profits to the fund, yet during the depression they were not 
_ able to contribute anything at all, and the employee still paid 5 per cent of his 
wages into the fund. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. Are there any concerns that you know of in Canada that have any sick 
benefit organizations?—-A. There are several firms in Canada which have sick 
benefits of various sorts. | 

Q. When a man becomes sick he is unemployed; what effect would this 
have on such men?—A. He would still obtain sick benefits, but under unemploy- 
ment insurance a man would not receive benefit if he were sick; he would not 
be available for or capable of work, which is one of the fundamental qualifica- 
tions required under unemployment insurance. A man must be able to accept a 
job which is offered to him. 

Q. That was not so in the old country, was it, with unemployment insur- 
ance?—A. No; you have a supplementary scheme of health insurance in Great 
Britain which covers that. 

Q. It runs side by side with the other?—A. Yes, it runs side by side with 
the other. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. If that is the case it means that a man who works twenty-five years for 
one industry and pays into this unemployment insurance fund, if he becomes 
_ incapacitated through age or infirmity, is unable to participate in the fund?— 
A. I would say that the number of men who work for one company for twenty- 
five years is very small. 
Q. Put it lower than that, if you like; I used that figure as an example only. 
Mr. Hanseuu: Say ten years. 
The Wirness: Under the present bill, if he works five years and becomes 
unemployed, if he is still capable of work, he is entitled to one year’s benefits, 
which is the maximum. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. The test is his capability?—A. Availability and capability. The man 
must be attached to the labour market. If through age he is incapable of 
work, you might have to consider some other form of compensation for him, 

Q. But there is no provision in this Act ito cover that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Was any study given to the question of reducing the payments of a 
man who hay been employed for twenty, twenty-five or thirty years and has not 
been idle except through sickness?—A. Yes, that problem has been considered 
very carefully. I was going to leave that to Mr. Hodgson to deal with in detail. 

Q. That will be satisfactory—A. There is one point I might mention in 
that connection; thait one should not attempt to look at unemployment insurance 
applying to an employment field as it stands when you enter the scheme. 
One should consider it from the point of view of ten years hence. When a boy 
leaving school starts to enter industry, it cannot be said that that boy knows 
whether he will have normal or steady employment. Wiehe ‘ 

Q. But you take a railway worker or a man in the transportation industry ? 


Mr. Graypon: He does not want it. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Oh, yes. He will not be out of employment unless he falls sick.— 
A. Only if he has seniority. 
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Q. They all have seniority, but they are all looking for promotion.— — 
A. Yes, but you would not say that the number of employees in the railway was 
the same in 1934 as it was in 1929. Those people certainly were on the employ- 
ment market looking for jobs. 


By Mr. Reid: Pay 

Q. A man who was working in 1934 and is employed to-day would not come 
under this?—A. Yes. : 

Q. ‘And he may have ten or fifteen years to go on the railway ?—A. Surely. 

Q. And this man may be in a sheltered position?—A. It is just the same 
as with your fire insurance policy. 

Q. Yes?—A. Exactly. There is one point you might care that I should 
‘enlarge on, and that is section 34 of the bill, the ratio rule. Some people might 
feel it. looks a little complicated. The ratio rule permits an insured person to 
draw benefits in any benefit year—that is, at the time he begins to be unem- 
ployed—directly related to his employment history during the preceding five 
years, and his claims for unemployment benefit during the preceding three 
years. The purpose of extending this formula beyond the employment history 
of the benefit year is to make it possible to level out fluctuations that would 
otherwise occur in the period of benfit to which he would otherwise be entitled. 
The benefit, you will notice, in 34(a) is one day of benefit for every five days 
contribution paid by him in the preceding five years, less as in (b), one day 
for every three days benefit drawn in the preceding three years. For example, 
suppose a man worked thirty weeks during the first year that he was covered 
by unemployment insurance. He would be entitled at the end of that period, if 
unemployed and if he fulfilled the other statutory conditions, that is availably 
for work and so on, to one-fifth of the period in insurance -agnefit; that is, six 
weeks. If lhe worked three weeks in the following year of his coverage and 
again became unemployed he would have accumulated sixty weekly contribu- 
tions, one-fifth of which would be twelve weeks. But from this would be taken 
one-third of tthe number of benefits which he enjoyed the previous year, that is 
two weeks. Therefore the period of benefit to which he would be entitled the 
second year would be ten weeks. If he had the same employment experience 
of thirty weeks the third year the benefit paid would run to seventy-six days, 
and in ithe fourth year ninety-seven days. If over a period of years he was 
normally employed for thirty weeks he would be entitled to fifteen weeks’ 
benefit; that is, half the time of his employment. At first glance it looks as if 
he is entitled to only one-fifth of ithe time, but actually he relies on employment 
experience which entitles him to one-half of his unemployment history in ~ 
benefit duration; if he worked thirty weeks on the average over a period of 
years he would still receive fifteen weeks’ benefit, as if he had worked thirty 
weeks exactly each year. Similarly if a man worked twenty-four weeks either 
exactly or on the average he would be entitled to twelve weeks’ benefit, if he 
had built up five years employment history. If a man worked thirty-six weeks 
in a year he would accumulate more benefit rights than he would be able to 
use. Thirty-three weeks is about the balance. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. What would be the point at which A. That is the point at which he 
would always receive all the benefit he was entitled to; but if he worked over 
that he would build up more benefit rights than actually he would ever be 
able to use. A man fully employed for five years would be entitled to one 
year benefit, which is the maximum. This benefit formula at first glance sounds 
a little complicated but actually it is very simple and automatic and defines 
eligibility very easily, and protects the funds against bad risks. Various forms 
of this ratio rule have been proposed by experts and such British authorities as 
Sir Llewellyn Smith and Mr. G. Ince, who made the survey in Australia. : 

[Mr. Eric Stangroom.] 
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_ By relating the period of benefit available directly to the employment 
history many abuses are removed and advantages given to the worker with 


‘ good emiployment records, because he does not lose benefit rights in each 


benefit year, but has the advantage of five years’ employment history; and 
the workman is given an incentive to draw on his own reserve in short periods 
of unemployment. A man unemployed for a week may say, well, I anticipate 
the end of the year I will be laid off for a month, I will save my benefit until 
then. He thus keeps his benefit rights for more severe times. This formula 
is a simple solution to the question of seasonal unemployment and is more 
easily administered than most other formulae. 


Mr. Rorsucn: He cannot keep his eggs more than five years or they will 
go bad on him. 

The Witness: You relate his benefits to his employment history for five 
years. If during that period he became ill you are permitted to extend that 
period. Where, for instance, he goes into some employment which is not 
insurable employment or if he went to prison, for instance, you can then 
extend it another two years, which makes actually seven years history. 


By Mr. Graydon: — 


@. Is a workman prejudiced by leaving an insurable type of employment 
to go into a non-insurable type?—A. I have mentioned that you can extend 
that period seven years if necessary. He can go into a non-insurable employ- 
ment or he can withdraw from the employment market completely for two 
years, and he does not jeopardize his rights in any way. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. If he withdraws for two years and a day then his previous rights are 
gone?—A. No; he still has an employment history for five years back. He 
would then apply, for instance, his employment history to his contribution in 
the last three years. If you went beyond the five year period— 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. Is the cost of collecting these funds from the workers a cost that is 
borne by the employers in each case?—-A. The cost of collecting? 

Q. Yes—A. I do not quite understand. 

Q. The cost of bookkeeping and collections generally from the employee, 
taking it off his pay each week. That is a matter which might be considered 
a great amount of work. Is that taken out of the employer?—A. Where the 
employer finds that it is an expense I imagine the employer would have to 
bear it. 

Q. Is any provision made to reimburse him?—A. No. But you will notice 
in the bill that it provides for collection by stamps or otherwise, and there 
are various systems of deposit. For instance, each employer might be able 
to simplify this stamping procedure, which might be considered in a case where 
he had a very large number of employees. If he was a small employer it would 
not pay him to do that. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. In your opinion the scheme is then actuarially sound?—A. The chief 
actuary of the Insurance Department has certified to its soundness, based 
on an eleven-year average from 1921 to 1931 inclusive, and from such material 
as is available since then. 

Q. Can you answer this question: in arriving at the actuarial soundness, 
' did you consider to any extent the matter of the number of men employed and 
the number of unemployed through lay-offs and so on within a period of time, 
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say ten or fifteen or twenty years, or were your calculations based more on the 

number of workers entering into the scheme?—A. No; the actuarial calculations 
were based directly on the employment record during those periods. The 1931 
census had full data of employment and the 1921 census somewhat slightly 
less. But there are various statistics available between those dates and also 
the census of manufacturing in 1934 to 1936 and the census of the prairie 
provinces. 

Mr. Rorsuck: The actuaries are going into that? 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Hansell: ; 

Q. Did they go into the effect of say booms and depressions?—A. Yes, it 

was balanced. What was considered was a fairly representative period that 
had booms and depressions, 1921 to 1931. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. That is not a very good period, is it, 1921 to 1931?—A. It was based 
on an average of 124 per cent unemployment. One feature of the ratio rule 
it should be remembered is that the percentage of unemployment will not 
greatly affect the stability of the fund. Where you have greater unemploy- 
ment you also, because of your ratio rule, would be receiving less in contribution, 
and you would be paying less in benefit. It balances on both sides of the 
book. Whereas if you based it on the flat duration of benefits, no matter 
what a man’s employment history was, an increase in the rate of unemployment 
would make your fund unstable. But if you relate your benefits directly to 
the man’s employment history then even an increase in the percentage of 
unemployment does not upset the stability of the fund very much. : 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman: What happens in the case of a 
man who normally because of the establishment of the weekly wage, would 
make more than $2,000 a year but who gets laid off at the end of seven months, 
say, giving him a wage for that year of less than $2,000?—-A. His contributions 
are based on his wages while in employment. 

Q. That is at the rate— —A. His rate of wages. 


Q. So he would not be— —A. He would not be covered if his rate of wages 
exceed $2,000 a year. 


Q. Just before you complete that—I think you are through, are you not? | 


You said that the maximum rate of benefits as compared with contributions in 
the lower rate was 88 per cent and the minimum rate was 40 per cent. Now, I 
was interested in those comparisons and I was checking the figures. I find the 
lower rate is 88-8 per cent. I have before me here a memorandum which you 
gave us and on page 2 there appears weekly benefit rates. The amount shown 
below the statement is $38.50. That is the highest. A man receiving $38.50 
would get $12.24 weekly, a single person——A. That is a single person. 

Q. I do not make it 40 per cent; I make it 31-8—A. That is in category 7. 

Q. Yes. I would think the percentage is from 88 per cent to something ~ 
less than 82 per cent.—A. It is 32 per cent for the single person, the lowest rate 
in the highest category for the single person; the single person receives in 
each case 85 per cent of the amount a person receives who maintains a 
dependant. 
Nba So that that is from 32 per cent?—A. From 32 per cent to 88:8 per 
cent. 

[Mr. Eric Stangroom.] 
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By Mr. Hansell: 

_ Q. Before you sit down I wonder if I may read this short paragraph from 
Hansard and ask you if you would comment on it and tell us if you agree 
with it? This was given on the 19th of July, just last Friday, on the discussion 
of the bill. Mr. Marshall was talking. He has read a good deal on this, and 
I think his judgment generally is good. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Louder, please. 
By Mr. Hanseuu: Q. He says this:— 


In the short time remaining at my disposal I should like to refer 
briefly to what has taken place in Great Britain. An unemployment 
insurance scheme was inaugurated in that country in 1911, and in 1936 
a survey was made by an economist who, I understand, is of some note. 
I refer to Mr. S. Burton-Heath. One fact which he brought out and 
which I should like to stress is that unemployment insurance of a 
‘conventional type functions when it is least needed and breaks down 
completely when it is needed most. Up to the end of October, 1932, the 
British government had put into the scheme, in addition to regular 
contributions by employers, employees and the government itself, the 
staggering total of $910,000,000. The system was revised in 1932 by a 
committee set up for that purpose, and at that time the government was 
going behind at the rate of $195,000,000 a year. This was cut at the 
time the survey was made in 1936 to $130,000,000. 

From 1911 to 1914 the scheme functioned fairly well; from 1914 to 
1918, the war years, it prospered, but it ran into some snags after that. 
In the middle of 1919 there was a surplus of $88,000,000. In the mean- 
time the scheme was extended to take in other branches of industry 
which had not previously been included. Then came the aftermath of 
the war when the forces were demobilized and the country found itself 
faced with a serious situation. At that time there was appropriated 
$304,000,000 to meet the emergency. By 1920 the fund had _ been 
exhausted completely and the government had pumped in an extra 
$107,000,000. The scheme was extended further to take in domestic 
servants and agricultural labourers, and the number under the scheme 
rose from 4,200,000 to 11,500,000. Contributions were increased, and 
one government fell because it adopted a policy of increased assessments. 
Since 1920 the scheme has been adjusted; it has been amended, and 
it has been revised. To-day it is not called the Unemployment Insurance 
Act; it is called the Unemployment Act. Every year since 1922, with 
the exception of two years, the scheme has shown a deficit ranging from 
six million to two hundred million dollars. These are some facts which 
I hope the committee will weigh carefully when the bill comes before it. 


We recognize, of course, that during the last war employment reached its capacity 
and that since the last war there has been a tremendous depression. It looks 
as though history might repeat itself along that line——A. History would repeat 
itself if the actuarial and insurance principles of the scheme were permitted to 
break down as they were in England during that period. Up until 1918 the fund 
accumulated a surplus. During the war about five committees proposed an 
extension of the scheme, and in 1916 the scheme was extended to women and to 
munition workers. They attempted to extend it to all industries which were in 
any way related to the war effort, which could have been interpreted in an 
extremely wide manner. At that time, the people in those industries said that 
the capital replacements after the war and the general return of good times 
would make unemployment insurance unnecessary as far as they were concerned. 
In April, 1918, the Civic Workers Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
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suggested an extension again, and it was suggested still again in November, 1918; 
but with the excitement of the armistice it was again omitted. There was a — 
boom for a short time after the war, but as soon as the wage earners really saw 
that. the depression was going to strike, they immediately demanded to be 
included in the scheme. In November and December, 1920, they were brought 
into the scheme and started contributing early in 1921. Within about three 
months of the extension unemployment in Great Britain had more than doubled, 
to something over two million people; so that none of those seven or eight million 
people who had been brought into the scheme had made enough contributions 
to be able to qualify for any benefits, and yet they were in the partially insured 
class. The result was that they demanded some form of benefits. The govern- 
ment of the time thought it would be a temporary measure and they made grants 
to the insurance fund to pay for the benefits which were to extend for six months 
only. The government had also made grants to workers who had been employed 
in war industries and who had not come under the insurance scheme immediately 
after the war. That also was supposed to run for six months. In actual fact the 
depression hit rather hard and it was politically impossible to prevent the extension 
of those grants. The result was that the actuarial basis of the scheme completely 
broke down and those people who would normally have been on relief, were 
being paid what they called extended and uncovenanted benefits under the proper 
insurance scheme. The result was that various committees were set up in 1927 
and 1931 to investigate the problem, and in 1934 those people who would be 
normally on relief were split up from those in insurance; and since that time, 
since the scheme has returned to its actuarial basis, it has actually been able to 
pay off most of the debt that was accumulated, although it was anticipated that 
the debt would not be paid off until about 1970. It was unfortunate that the 
extension was not made during the war. Otherwise, these people would have paid 
enough contributions to be able to sustain the scheme on an actuarial basis. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 

Q. If you put into the scheme any of the excepted employments, would that 
change the actuarial basis upon which this measure is built up?—-A. You mean 
if you include any of the present excepted employments? 

Q. Yes—A. I do not think so. Not under the ratio rule. The difficulty 
of excluding some of the employments initially, under the scheme would be 
principally administrative problems. A person on a boat is not necessarily 
available to report at an employment exchange; his collections are a little bit 
more difficult to administer in the first instance; and certainly, until the 
administration is on its feet, it would be difficult to include some of those in the 
scheme; but it would not upset in any way the actuarial basis of the scheme. 


By Mr. Read: 

Q. I wonder if I might be permitted to ask this question, Mr. Chairman. 
I was looking over the schedule of payments. Leaving out the boy or the youth 
class, in which class the employer pays eighteen cents and the youth, if I may call 
him such, nine cents, and starting from class two— 

The CuarrmMan: Just a minute. Just check up on that. Mr. Reid said the 
employer pays eighteen cents and the man that is employed pays nine. 

Mr. Rew: That is what I have here. 

The Wirness: That is category zero. 

Mr. Rep: That is what I have before me. 

The CHamrMAN: Yes; you are right. 


By Mr. Reid: 


pee To continue, I may say that this is what is puzzling me and I should 
like you to answer just for my information —A. Certainly. 
[Mr. Eric Stangroom.] 
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Q. Looking over that, in the number two class, the employer pays twenty- 
one cents and the insured person twelve cents; as you will notice that is twelve 
plus nine which makes it twenty-one. There is a nine-cent spread, the 
difference between what the man pays in class two and what the employer 
pays. Then in class three there is a ten cent difference. Then in class four 
there is a seven cent difference. In class five, the man pays twenty-one cents 
and the employer pays four cents more, a reduction of five cents of difference 
as between that class and class two. Then in the class following that, class six, 
there is only a three cent difference between what the employer pays and what 
the insured pays. Then under class seven, it changes right off, and the 
employed person pays more than the employer, and so following up with 
class eight. I am just wondering why that is. You are basing all your payments 
to the man on what he pays, because I notice that in the clause following you 
state, “It will be noted that forty-times the weekly contribution of the employed 
person gives his weekly rate of benefit.” I am just wondering how you, from an 
actuarial point of view, worked it out as to all these differences. I would have 
thought that, progressively, the employer would have paid as much going up— 
in fact, might have paid more. I am not advocating that he should at the 
moment, but I am just asking for information.—A. In total it means that the 
employer pays as much; because of the number in each of these classes, the 
employer pays in total the same as the employee in total. 

Q. I did not have that answer before me but it just puzzled me—A. I was 
going to leave it to Mr. Hodgson to deal with the schedules in detail. 

The CuHainMAN: Are there any further questions? Are you finished, Mr. 
Stangroom, with what you have to say? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

The CuatrmMan: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Hansgutu: Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman sits down, may I ask 
if we will have any representation from any manufacturers or any industrial 
organizations? 

The CHatrman: What was that Mr. Hansell? 

Mr. Hanseizt: I was asking, Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman sits 
down, whether we will have any representation from manufacturers or industrial 
organizations that do not agree with the bill? 

The Cuarrman: I do not know what their attitude on the bill will be, but 
we have received information that some of the employers and some of the 
representatives of labour will present their views on it. I would not want to 
_anticipate what those views will be. 

Mr. HansE.u: Quite so. There are some questions I should like to ask, 
but I do not think they are quite within the purview of the witness. 

The CuairmMan: Go right ahead if you have any questions you wish to 
ask. 

By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. I was wondering if in arriving at the soundness of the bill or the 
soundness of the scheme, you had considered very much any increases in, shall 
we say, the cost of goods to the public. I know that is not within the bill 
itself. What I am getting at is this. I support the bill, and the group that 
I represent support the principle of the bill as having some admirable features 
about it within the ambit or within the scope of the bill itself. But we do feel 
that if the labour organizations or those who are interested in employment or 
unemployment think that this is going to solve all the problems confronting 
labour, they are going to be sadly mistaken. Our position, perhaps as you 
already know, is that you can get out of the scheme only what is put into it. 
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Manufacturers, in order to make up their contributions will have, of necessity 
perhaps, to raise their prices. Governments will have to get the money from 


somewhere; and where prices of goods are raised and taxation is raised, it may 


be discovered that the taxpayers generally do not benefit by the scheme that. 


all are contributing to. Perhaps the manufacturers would be better able to 
give us some light on that than you would, Mr. Stangroom, so you do not 
have to answer that unless you want to. But I wondered if you had thought 
of that at all—A. It has been considered in this case that if the price of 
goods rises it might be anticipated that wages might rise slightly, but not, 


perhaps, quite as quickly, but they would rise to meet that increase to some | 


extent and, therefore, these people within those wage classes would be paying 
more contribution and receiving more benefit. The attempt would be, there- 
fore, to allow it to adjust itself automatically to the standard of living of the 
worker at the time. We feel that you cannot extend unemployment insurance 
beyond the existing standard of living of the worker. You might say that a 
$20 benefit will not sustain a man with a very large family; yet if a man is 
working at $15 a week you cannot pay him $20 a week benefit. 

Q. I am not discussing that part of it at all. Of course, I do not agree 
with you that a manufacturer has to raise the price of goods in order to meet 
the outlay that he is putting into this scheme. 


The CuairMAN: Would you speak a little louder, please? 


Mr. Hansevu: I am sorry. Perhaps what I am referring to is not very 
important at this stage of the committee’s work. | 


The Wirness: I was merely saying that you can only relate the benefits 
under an unemployment insurance scheme to the wages of the man; the price 
of goods or the value of those wages in products, you cannot relate an insurance 
benefit to those in any way. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. I was not interested in that particular phase of it—A. If you tax . 


industry, industry if it still wishes to make a profit will endeavour to pass the 
cost on to the consumer— 


Q. Exactly —A. —and if in turn the wage earner demands an increase — 


of wages because of that cost then he contributes more and gets more benefit. — 
Q. As soon as his increase in wages goes up the price of goods go up too?— 


A. That would depend upon the proportion of the cost of labour in the product; ; a 


that would vary in each industry. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: If, for the sake of argument, you take out of the 
scheme certain of the good industries without risk and put into the scheme 
certain heavy industry, that would affect the financial condition of the fund, 
would it not? 


The Wirness: Yes, you might claim that there are certain industries that 
would be fortunate enough to have very little unemployment. 
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By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Under the Act as it-is at present, does the employer of one, two, three, | 


four or five employees come under the bill or the Act?—A. Under the American 


scheme you limit in each state the people who come under the Act by the. 


number of employees in the company; it averages employers of about eight 


in most of the states, and four in some others, and in two states down to one ~ 


employee; but under this scheme any person who is under a contract of service 
is covered whether he is the only employee or not, bn: 
[Mr. Eric Stangroom.] 
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Ee S By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. Does that cover the enlisted force?—A. Not at the moment. 

— Q. Why not, they are employees?—A. I do not know whether they can be 
considered employees in the ordinary sense; they are specifically excluded under 

the bill at the moment. 

Q. Why are not the men that are being enlisted wage earners just like 
everybody else? True, it is a small wage but it is a wage. 

ig A Mr. MacInnis: They are not covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Perhaps that is why they should be here. 

The Witness: There are several questions that arise as an administrative 

_ problem, and there is the contribution problem. You might upset the actuarial 
soundness of the scheme. You do not know how long they will be in the force 

_ and you do not know whether they are willing to contribute to the scheme, and 

_ perhaps the government might not be in a position to state what their anticipated 

contribution might have to be. Principally the question of administration 

would be important. 


| 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 

Q. It could be considered as a separate scheme.—A. 86 (a) permits you 

to include them under the present bill as a supplementary scheme. 
Mr. Rorssucx: Perhaps that could be considered later. I do not see why 
_ they should not be included. There may be difficulties. You say you do not 
know whether they would consent to contribute, but you do not know whether 
_ these other people will consent; but they are going to have to contribute whether 
_ they like it or not in industry generally if the Act is adopted. These enlisted 
~ men will be out of employment perhaps shortly, perhaps many years from 

now; nobody knows. Has the matter been considered? 

The Witness: Yes, the matter has been considered; but it has been left 
~ aside at the moment until the administrative machinery is set up or, perhaps, 
examination could be made further on such a point. I think on the present ° 
_ basis it would upset the actuarial basis of the scheme. 


: The CuairMan: Have you any further questions, gentlemen, to ask of this 
witness? If not, I thank you very much Mr. Stangroom for your statement. 
- Now, we will hear from Mr. Hodgson. 


J. S. Honeson, Department of Labour, called. . 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there are three or four ques- 
tions I propose to discuss if time permits and if the committee is interested. 
First, there is the question of merit rating and experience rating which I shall 
come to in due course. Then there is the specific scheme which has been pro- 
posed for Canada and which has been entitled “War Savings Unemployment 

Reserve Certificate Plan’’; thirdly, there is the question of insurance by industry 
as opposed to a pooled scheme such as the one we are proposing at the moment; 
then a number of smaller questions arise out of schedule 2 and 3 of the present 
bill including a number of points which Mr. Stangroom has bequeathed to 
myself. 

In presenting the first of these questions—the question of merit rating—l 
shall quote quite widely from the pundits, as I feel their rounded sentences might 
be rather more cogent than my spontaneous efforts. 

Merit rating in principle seeks to differentiate the rate of contributions paid 
eenerally by employers in consideration of their payroll record. An employer 
- who has a small labour turnover and whose employees are, therefore, secure 1s, 
~ under a system of merit rating, entitled to pay the lower rate of contribution 


and, conversely, if the employer is not maintaining a stable firm and has at 
a y; 
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one time a great number of persons employed and at another time fewer 
employees (then employment conditions are not stable in that firm), why then 
he is expected, under a merit rating or experience rating system, to pay a 
higher rate of contribution. Merit rating is as old as unemployment insurance 
itself, being first proposed, I believe, by Mr. Justice Brandeis, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1911, the year in which unemployment insurance was intro- 
duced in Great Britain. It has been discussed fairly fully in the intervening 
period and it was not until 1935 when the United States passed its Social Security 
Act that merit rating began to come within the field of practical questions; 
and, of course, there are many people who at the present time do not consider 
merit rating itself to be a practical question at all, but I shall come to that anon. 

Merit rating takes many forms, but'it is my belief that all forms are 
similar on the whole in principle. It is seldom used in what we call a tripartite 
system, a system in which the employer, the employee and the state contribute. 
It is more generally found, as in the United States, where the employer foots _ 
the whole bill. 

The chief advantages claimed by the exponents of merit rating—and I 
might foreshadow the fact that my purpose at present is largely a counterblast 
to those—that is to say I shall seek to examine the advantages which the 
exponents claim and the disadvantages which the crities believe to exist, and I 
shall leave the final decision to the committee—the chief advantages claimed 

« by the exponents of merit rating are, first, that it will provide employers with 
the incentive to stabilize employment conditions in the firm which they are oper- 
eating; secondly, that merit rating will make for a more precise distribution of 
the social costs of unemployment—lI will enlarge upon that point later; third, that 
“it will aid in preventing abuses of the unemployment insurance programme by 
either workers or employers; fourth, that it will provide for an equitable dis- 
tribution of the employer contribution; fifth—and this 1s akin to the first point— 
that it will promote security on the job; and finally that the accumulation of an 
* unnecessarily large fund will be prevented by a system of merit rating. 

Now, coming to those against merit rating. In brief, the chief disadvantages 
which have been pointed out are, first, that employers have little control over 
conditions outside of their plants. It is suggested that conditions outside of 
individual plants are in reality the conditions which are chiefly responsible 
for unemployment. Arising from that is the conclusion that attempts to stabilize 
by employers by reason of this merit rating provision would be likely to have 
a small effect. The second point is that it is very difficult—some persons believe 
it is impossible—to devise a satisfactory formula for working out the. rates 
the employers should pay under such a system. Third, it is believed that 
merit rating has the tendency to endanger the solvency of any fund simply 
because it cuts down the reserves which are accumulated, and when bad times 
come and large sums are drawn in benefits that the fund is not sufficiently 
resilient to maintain itself. Fourth, it has been suggested that administrative 
costs are seriously increased by merit rating provisions, in the sense that if firm 
computations must be made of the payroll record relating to the number of 
persons employed, the proportion of those persons that have been fully employed, 
the proportion that have been laid off, and then from there relate the whole 
question to an average employer contribution rate, and finally arrive some- 
where at the just contribution rate for a particular employer. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. Haven’t you got a merit rating here in your five year term? The merit 
does not go past five years, and if a man is employed for five years steadily he 
gets a very much longer contribution than if he jumps from job to job.— 
A. Well, sir, the five year provision in our proposed Act is, of course, an _ 

[Mr. Eric Stangroom.] eo 
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- administrative convenience. One could as easily relate to two years,—in fact 
it would be much easier,—two years or three years; or any other period. But 
- it was felt that a five year period would on the whole give a fair cross-section 
_ of a man’s working career. One could make it a ten year period, in which case 
the administrative difficulty would be considerably increased. It would mean 
__ keeping ten year records for every single insured person throughout the country. 
_ I think that you will agree with me that that might become rather cumbersome. 
_ At the same time would you assert that persons with suitable records as 
- individual workmen were entitled to more benefit? 

~ . Q. So that there is a merit rating to that extent?—A. With respect to 
employees that might be to an extent considered a merit rating, but only to a 
_ strictly limited extent. It is merit rating only to the extent that it is different 
from relief. We must relate the benefit to the duration of employment. You 
may draw an analogy with merit rating but properly considered merit rating 
is a different question. I do not believe that they are really comparable. 


. By Mr. Graydon: 
& Q. Is merit rating a part of any established scheme in other countries?— 
A. Merit rating occurs in a number of states in the United States. Wisconsin 
is the best known instance. Later on in my presentation I will offer figures in 
an attempt to interpret what the actual experience has been in those states; 
_ primarily in Wisconsin, and also in Texas, in the Texas oil industry; and I 
- think they will operate to clarify some of the points which I am just for the 
~ moment outlining. 
If I may go on, the fifth disadvantage to merit rating which has been 
_ suggested is that in times of prosperity under merit rating employment may be 
expected on the whole to be stable and rates of contribution fall because the 
- employer has a preferential rate. Conversely in a time of depression when 
~ employment is not so stable the employer is penalized and he must pay the 
higher rate. Thus, in the fat years one does not raise the fund for the lean 
years, as I indicated before, but in the lean years one is paying more contribution 
_ just at a time when one can least afford it. That is another argument which 
has been used against merit rating or experience rating. There are just four 
other principal arguments before I go into greater detail. The sixth, that 
employers least able to stand the increase in costs will in most cases fall 
in the group with the highest rates; that the most unstable employer con- 
_ tributes the highest rates. Seventh, that many employers would benefit through 
- purely fortuitous circumstances; and that again is associated with the argu- 
ment which has been outlined. Eighth, that no incentive is offered employers 
to increase the bulk of their employment but only to stabilize their 
_ business; the inference. being presumably that employers would take on 
employees only when they are reasonably sure that they will not have to 
' discharge them. It is suggested by those who urge this argument that the 
benefit of merit rating is inoperative, increases the bulk of unemployment while 
_ stabilizing the individual firm, if that is in reality possible. And ninth, that it 
is impossible to place responsibility for unemployment on an individual; in most 
cases upon a specific employer. 
) Now, to enlarge on the criticisms. I believe that there are others—if 
anyone wishes to dispute any of these enlargements I make, I should be delighted 
_ to defend myself in so farasI may be capable. 
q Coming to the first of the questions, the stabilizing of employment, I would 
like to quote from the majority report of the New York State Advisory Council 
published on March 1, 1940. The report states as follows:— 


AS The causes of unemployment are beyond the power of any single 
a employer or even an entire industry to control. There is no point Hp 
z laboring the obvious, nor is it necessary once more to point out that the 
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losses which an employer sustains because of the irregular operations of | 


his plant exceed by a wide margin the fullest contribution that could be — 


asked of him for unemployment insurance. Thus, every employer has — 
these many years already had a financial incentive to stabilize, greater 
than any savings that can be promised him under any system of experience 
rating. That fact that industry has not stabilized is the most convincing 
proof that it cannot stabilize. 


Now, I might observe here, that since that time (March, 1940) it is a fact 
that war contracts have come in and there is less unemployment in bulk and in 
duration. These quotations, however, relate to the United States; and at the 
time that this criticism was written the criticism was referring specifically to 
merit rating and not to the effect of extraneous circumstances like war-demand 
upon stability of employment. If employment is more stable now, that is no 
reason for concluding that it is more stable by virtue of the fact that a few of 
the states in the United States have merit rating provisions. ao 

Coming to Canada: Professor Leonard C. March has expressed an opinion 
on this very point. He says:— 


The Wisconsin type of plan implies a greater belief in the power of 
individual businesses to deal with the unemployment problem than seems 
to me to be justified. 


Coming to specified forms of unemployment I would like to quote something 
from Dr. Paul H. Douglas, who has written with regard to one specific kind 
of unemployment, seasonal unemployment. He says:— 


Seasonal unemployment is primarily caused by great variations in ~ 


the climate and by changes in fashion. It is not caused by the employers 
and their power of reducing it is commonly greatly exaggerated. What 
for example can a manufacturer of women’s clothing do to bridge the 
slack season and keep his workers employed? He cannot produce to stock 
in anticipation of what the demand will be because by the time the 
garments are ready to be sold the style will in all probability have altered 
and the goods will be more or less left on his hands. And what is true 
of women’s clothing tends also to be true of women’s shoes and to a 
somewhat less degree of men’s clothing and shoes as well. In commodities 
like these which are almost as perishable as green groceries the programme 
of budgeted production at an even weekly rate with a storing of the 
surplus produced in slack seasons over sales is virtually impossible. And 
it is worthy of note that most of the industries which show high seasonal 
fluctuations tend to be (1) consumers goods which are subject to great 
style changes, such as automobiles, millinery, etc., (2) commodities whose 
demand is greatly affected by the weather such as agricultural implements, 
confectionery, stoves, etc., or (3) goods, the raw material for which comes 
on the market in great waves such as vegetables, sugar and tobacco. 


It should be remembered I think that there are at all times incentives to 
stabilize quite apart from the incentive that might or might not be provided 
by merit rating. For example, there is the desire to keep an experienced crew 
of workmen, where there is a certain amount of skill needed on the job. It 
seems fairly reasonable to assume that an employer would prefer to keep on 
a man who has been doing good work. Secondly, the question of overhead 
costs and fitness of the personnel employed. In the third place, the large costs 
of irregular employment from the social point of view. And, fourth, akin to 
that, an interest in the welfare of employees. : 


There are many ways apart from merit rating of securing stability in so 


far as that is possible by the individual employer. For example, advertising ; 
price concessions; training to secure flexibility of personnel so that when one 
[Mr. Eric Stangroom.] 
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_ job expires for the moment he is qualified to move to another job within the 

‘same plant; planning and scheduling of production; standardization of products; 

production for stock in the off-season; using production employees for repairs, 
and a number of other possible methods. 

Mr. H. H. Wolfenden, one of our outstanding Canadian actuaries, has 

written in his book “Unemployment Funds” as follows:— 


With respect to the “incentive” argument, the suggestion that the two 
per cent and one per cent contributions will prove to a more powerful 
inducement to employers to operate regularly than the incentives which 
now exist seems to be, in the words of one prominent critic, “radically 
defective.” It assumes that an employer can control the forces which 
themselves control the demand for his product; but it indicates nothing 
of the manner in which this tremendous problem can be solved, and it 

ignores almost completely the fact that the present depression has been 
caused by an almost general breakdown in the normally smooth workings 
of international finance and trade, aggravated in many cases by undue 
_ trade restrictions and artificial monetary policies, 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. Who is Mr. Wolfenden?—A. Mr. Wolfenden is one of Canada’s most 

_ prominent actuaries. He is at present in Toronto, I believe. He has written 

a number of books on employment insurance. He presented an actuarial report 

on the 1935 Act. His most recent work on unemployment insurance is “The 

real meaning of social insurance.” The work which I am quoting was prior in 
date to that. 

Cyclical employment, then, and the normal part of seasonal unemployment 
as well as much of the unemployment resulting from changes in fashion, con- 
sumption habits, shifting of markets, exhaustion of natural resources, techno- 
logical change, and so on, I think, may properly be classed as types of unemploy- 
ment which the employer has a very limited power to control. 

Many of the industries which would benefit from experience rating provi- 
sions, such as banking, public utilities, chain grocery stores, perhaps, and drug 
stores—these establishments are inherently stable, and their stabilized employ- 

- ment is not the result of any action on the employer’s part. On the other 
hand, building trades, the automobile industry, perhaps, and others which have 
a definite season, would be having to pay higher rates of contributions simply 
because of the necessary characteristics of the market for which they produce. 

On this particular question I have here a quotation from Mr. D. Christie 
Tait of the International Labour Office. Mr. Tait’s report asserts that firms 
or industries which suffer from greater fluctuations in employment through no 

fault of their own—cyclical fluctuations, for example,—will have to pay higher 
contributions which may prove a very serious burden on them indeed. 
The majority report of the New York Advisory Council is in the same vein, 
but I will not trouble the committee with a further quotation on that point. 
It may with some justice be claimed that merit rating operates in practice 
to the disadvantage of the small employer. Ade 
| An investigation was made into the Texas Oil industry, and Mr. Orville 
S. Carpenter, who is the executive director of the Texas Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, found—and he by the way is an exponent of merit rating— 
that, on the one hand, fifty-one per cent of the firms employing less than eight 
employees would pay four per cent contribution. That is the maximum rate. 
On the other hand, firms employing over fifty-one—that is the larger firms— 
would pay less than ten per cent of the total cost. They would be paying prefer- 
‘ential rates for the most part. One can explain that, I think, quite logically, by 
the fact that mushroom firms which spring up are, as a general rule, small 
numerically. 
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In Wisconsin there were, when the last report was made two months ago, 
four hundred accounts which were overdrawn. (These were employer accounts.) 
Most of these accounts were accounts of small firms. The large firms were 
inherently more stable. They were given a preferential rate. i 

Proceeding to another one of the arguments with which I dealt in brief at 
the beginning of my presentation, under merit rating lower rates will be paid — 
during good times and smaller reserves will be accumulated. Here I should 
like to read from the majority report of the New York State Advisory Council. 
This report was published on March 1, 1940, and reads:— : 


The proponents of experience rating face a dilemna. If the system 
is to operate as an incentive to stabilization, there must be the possibility 
of a substantial saving through a marked reduction in rates, certainly not 
less than 2 per cent. Some of its staunchest advocates have gone as far 
as to say that no real stimulus will be furnished unless the savings can 
run as high as 4 per cent. But if so large a reduction is to be made, ~ 
then the money that will thereby be lost to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund must be made up by corresponding increases elsewhere; to do other- 
wise would endanger the solvency of the fund. 


There is a tremendous bulk of material here; it would be possible to go on 
quoting almost indefinitely, but I doubt whether that would be desirable. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 
Q. It is not proposed, is it, that we adopt the merit rating system?— 
A. It has been suggested, sir. In some of the public statements on unemploy- 
ment insurance the question of merit rating has had an important place. The 
American experience has also directed attention to the question. 
The CHairMAN: It is an important. point, I think, Mr. Hodgson, and if the 
committee agrees, while we are on it, I think we might as well deal with it. 


By Mr. Pottier: 

Q. What is the British view?—A. I can give you some citations from some 
of the British authorities. 

Q. Have they had any experience in that regard?—A. It was suggested 
when. the unemployment scheme was first set up in Great Britain. It was left. 
out in the first instance partly because of administrative difficulties which 
were contemplated, and there has never been any great pressure to have merit 
rating re-introduced. The members of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee, of which Sir William Beveridge is the chairman, are opposed to merit 
rating in principle. They do not consider it properly workable in practice. 
Similarly, the Social Security Board, which is the central body which exercises 
a “supervisory eye,’ as Mr, Heaps said this morning, over the fifty-one 
American schemes, is equally opposed to merit rating. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. How many States of the American union have the merit rating system?— 
A. I do not know whether it would be possible to give the exact number. 

Q. Perhaps you could give us an estimate as to the percentage?—A. I 
would say, speaking generally, that there is a minority, perhaps not more than 
half a dozen. A number of States had intended to put in merit rating but when 
they found the trouble that was experienced in Wisconsin and in some of these 
other States, they decided to defer the implementation of their provisions until 
such time as further study could be given. One of the cases in point is the 
state of New York. There when they first introduced their bill they had a 
permissive section providing for the introduction of merit rating, but they have 
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never quite managed to get around to it; and this last report which I have been 
quoting to you was a divided report, the majority opposing merit rating and a 
- small minority of two, I believe, supporting merit rating. But the final decision 
of the Council was to defer merit rating again for the time being. ‘The Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations investigated this question in 

brief and they came to a conclusion which might be interesting. They believed 
- in general that merit rating is a “counsel of perfection.” I think one might be 

justified in treating the words “counsel of perfection” as being synonymous with 
- panacea. . 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, as to whether we should have an exhaustive 
review of the different systems will depend largely on whether we are going to 
have arguments put before us in favour of the merit system. If we are not 

- going to have such arguments and as the merit system is not in the present act 
I do not know that it is worth while to go ahead with it. If we are to have 
- arguments put before us it might be all right to hear it now. 

The Cuatrman: I do not think anyone can assure us that we are going to 

have that proposal submitted. It has been submitted partly, and it is possible 
_ to arrange for Mr. Hodgson to give us a pretty fair outline, and if arguments 
are put before us in favour of it then we can recall him. 

The Wirness: If the committee approves of that I will just speak for a 

— few moments— 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Are we going to continue with an examination of the merit 
system? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are going to more or less bring it to a conclusion, Mr. 

_ Jackman, and then recall Mr. Hodgson if representations are made to us that 
_ have any bearing on it. 

Mr. Rem: Do I understand that these three gentlemen will be in attendance? 

The CHatrMan: Yes, they will be available 

Mr. Jackman: It is quite possible that the majority of this committee might 

be in favour of such a plan. I think if it does not take too much time it will be 

well to at least educate ourselves on other alternatives that will no doubt be 
discussed, 

Mr. MacInnis: I am in favour of the education; you might go on. 

4 Mr. Jackman: These gentlemen do not regard unemployment as a social 
}problem but as a result of the working of our economic system. It is regarded 
as something with which the individual employee or the individual employer 
/ has something to do, It gets away from the broad concept of unemployment 
' being somewhat social rather than individual. Is not that it? 
ss The Wrrnsss: That is the point. That is one of the major points of the 
_ whole case. 

The CHarrMaAn: Well, then, go ahead. 

The Wrrnuss: I will complete my remarks on this question in just two or 
three moments. I was wondering if I could get the opinon of the committee as 

to another question which I had proposed to deal with, and that is the question 
of insurance by industry. There again it is a question of principle, in the same 
- way as grading and dependants benefits were questions of principle. But at 
' the same time no provision is directly made. I should like to know whether the 
committee would be interested. 

Mr. Rei: Yes; we want to hear that. 

_ . The CuHarrman: I do not feel that we are here particularly for that pur- 
pose. I think the talks are well worthy of the committee’s attention, and even 
at the risk of taking the time I think we should go into that. Mr. Hodgson, 
perhaps you might not go into it in great detail, but outline the general con- 
siderations involved and if representations are made you will be here and we 
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The Wrrness: Very well, sir. I will be glad to complete these remarks on 
merit rating in just a few moments. I promised to give figures showing that 
merit rating tends to reduce benefit payments. In the United States during the 
year 1939 the state of Wisconsin which is the prototype of merit rating paid 
on its claims an average of only $45.79 to its 8,000 beneficiaries, That was 
the average over a year, $45.79 to its estimated 8,000 beneficiaries. 


By Mr. Jackman: 

Q. Per what?—A. Per annum, during the year 1939, Only one state in 
the whole union showed a lower average amount of benefit paid, and that was 
the state of South Carolina, which is a cotton state and therefore perhaps not 
strictly comparable. That figure seems to be rather pertinent to the argument. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Can you compare two states?—A. I think to a restricted degree that is 
possible. At least, it is rather interesting that the very instance which is the 
prototype of merit rating schemes is also the very instance which pays the 
‘lowest benefit rate. 

Q. At least it is a helpful argument for your side—A. Well, sir, I think 
one could go even a little further than that. Should one say it is an extra- 
ordinary coincidence that out of forty-eight states the only one which has had 
merit rating in practice for more than perhaps two years was Wisconsin. Wis- 
consin introduced this merit rating provision in 1936. That state is also the 
lowest one with the exception of a cotton state. So that seems to me to be 
rather important. 


By Mr. Pottier: 

Q. In merit rating do they take each industry, consider it and set the rate 
for each industry or do they take a group of industries? How do they fix the 
merit?—A. The systems vary. There are four or five systems at least of which 
I have heard. 

Q. Generally speaking?—A. Generally speaking they take the individual 
firm, and of course, they have to make relationship with the individual industry. 
Then you compare the different industries in order to decide whether for 
example the automobile people are to be on the higher rate on the whole than 
people who are producing canned goods. One can easily see it is rather a com- 
plicated question. There is no standard really to judge by except the: fact that 
employment is more stable here than there either because of seasonal or other ~ 
factors. Does that answer the question? 

Q. Say shipbuilding was on the scheme.—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you consider the rate on the shipbuilding industry on _ the> 
Atlantic coast to be different from that on the Pacific coast or would they take 
the shipbuilding industry as a whole?—-A. Well, there it is extremely difficult 
to deal with hypothetical cases when the systems which exist—there are five 
of them—are not uniform, But I think it would be fairly safe to expect that 
if the Atlantic coast and the Pacific coast occurred under the same state jurisdic-. 
tion that they would be treated as one industry. Of course, in the United States 
that is not so. If it were applied to Canada I presume—assuming they were 
both iron shipbuilding as opposed to wooden shipbuilding—that they would 
be treated on the same basis in that individual firms would be differentiated. 

Q. They might have different wage scales?—A. Yes, they might, 

Q. Our administration would cost more, with merit rating, for instance?— 
A. That seems to be the case; and in addition the merit rating places incentives 
which are directly opposed to the stabilization of which we hear so much,—the 
hiring of casual workers for a probationary period only, just before really taking 
them onto the payroll so as not to affect the status of the employer; reducing the 
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number of employees before liability to benefit payments; and laying off the 
workers with low benefit rates where that is possible. Stabilization, if it is to 
be achieved at all, can only be achieved with minimum working costs. No 
employer can hope to stabilize on the maximum number of employees that he 
employs at any time at the peak of his operations. It is to be expected, I 
think, that the employer will pay all he can to meet enlarged demands in pros- 
perous times through overtime or stretching the normal week in other ways. 
The administrative difficulties have been pointed out. Their computations 
are needed for every single employer. This is particularly burdensome when 
small employers are covered as they are in Canada, or as they will be in 
Canada if this bill is passed. One might expect litigation in great bulk where 
merit rating exists, simply because it is to the employer’s interest to prevent 
his employees from receiving benefits. For these reasons chiefly it seems 
that merit rating would be undesirable in Canada. The existence of the 


_ employees’ and state contribution will probably prevent merit rating from 


becoming a question of absolute maximum import; yet it has been seriously 
suggested over a great number of years by public bodies in Canada. It was felt 
that this presentation might help to give the committee an idea of the approach 
which was taken when the bill was drafted and why those provisions were 
excluded. That was all I proposed to say on the question of merit rating. 


- By Mr. Jackman: 


Q. I suppose those whose rating is very high would seek to be excluded. 
Take the banking system in Canada here. Their rating would be so high they 
would be excluded from the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
IT suppose. Do you recall a merit rating where employment is as steady as 
it is in the banking system? They would have a very high merit rating, 
would they not?—A. If you had the merit rating system, then they would be 
paying a decidedly lower rate of contribution. 

Q. Almost to the point of wishing to be excluded from the operation of 
the act?—-A. They might quite well, yes. But all your good risks would be 
paying little and all of your bad risks, as it were, would be paying more. You 
might take it a step further. If you eliminate all your good risks from unemploy- 
ment insurance, then I imagine it would cease to be unemployment insurance. 


Mr. Rorsuck: We need their contributions in the pot. 


The Wrrness: I believe the principle among actuaries is called the 
spreading of the risk, but I think the practice is the same. 

I propose to deal briefly with the question of insurance by industry, which 
is the question which has just been raised. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you be some time on that?—A. It will just take a few minutes. 
J am watching the clock very carefully. 

Q. Very well—A. If I quote two sources, I think I can present the 
argument briefly. The first source again is Mr. H. H. Wolfenden. Mr. 
Wolfenden points out that if one has insurance by industry—that is rather 
than pooling the fund over the whole industrial picture of the country, having 
an individual scheme or an individual fund, either for each individual industry— 
in such a case transfers of workers from one industry to another are difficult 
to handle; and the principle of risk spreading—a principle to which actuaries, 


by the way, are very fervently attached—would be violated. There is a 


quotation from Sir William Beveridge, the chairman of the British Unemployment 
Statutory Committee. Sir William Beveridge opposes the system of insurance 
by separate industries first because “demarcation of industries presents an extra- 
ordinarily difficult problem. Every industry shades off imperceptibly into 
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| | Mh 
a number of neighbouring 0 ones. Two or more processes normally forming part — 
of different industries are often found integrated in one and the same establish- 
ment.” His second reason for opposing this form of insurance is the fact. “3 
of the— s 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. We do that in the Workmen’s Compensation Act?—A. That has been 
done. 4 
Q. We separate the industries-—A. It has been done, as you say. It is 
our belief, however, that one must be extremely careful in drawing analogies 
between workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance. The two — 
are, we believe, fundamentally different. If there were time at the moment 
T would enlarge on that; if you would care to ask that question later, I could 
do so. 


Mr. JackMAn: The difference between Unemployment Insurance land 
Workmen’s Compensation is that, some industries are hazardous, other industries 
are not. Employment on the other hand is pretty much a social question. It 
is dependent upon cyclical movements and other things far and away beyond 
the control of any one industry. 


Mr. Roxsucx: I should rather like to have the witness tell me the difference, 
fundamentally, between those two public enterprises. 

The Wirness: It might be said, in general, that employers can do something 
to make working conditions safe in their industries. In view of what I was 
saying on the general question of merit rating, I do not know how far it is 
possible to say that the employer can stabilize employment. There seems 
reason to believe that factors outside of the individual firm are strong enough 
to justify an opinion that an employer has only limited control over the - 
stability of employment. Therefore, whereas in workmen’s compensation one 
has a prima facie case for differentiation of this type, in unemployment insurance 
it seems reasonable to have your risk spread, simply because it is a risk which | 
cannot be foreseen in detail. For example, the coal mining industry in Great 
Britain in 1911 was extremely prosperous and extremely stable, and therefore 
the coal mining people applied to be excluded from the British unemployment 
scheme. It was fortunate for them, of course, we know now, that they were 
not excluded; because due to wholly unforeseeable circumstances the British 
coal mining industry has now become or became prior to the war extremely 
perilous from the point of view of employment. 


By Mr. Reid: 


@. That was the reverse of the view taken here in Canada—leave out the 
seasonal group and take in the steady group. In Great Britain they applied to _ 
leave out the steady ones—-A. Yes. We feel that one must include a number 
of good risks. The wider one can spread the cloak of unemployment in- — 
surance the better. Unemployment can only be forecast in detail to a 
limited extent. In particular, after this present war one may expect wide 
changes; and one can hardly forecast what forms those wide changes will 
take. I could go into greater detail on this question of the analogy between 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance, if that is desirable. I am 
quoting from some notes in a memo which has been prepared on the bill, where 
this very question is brought up:— : 

On the basis of a false analogy which may be drawn between work- 
men’s compensation and unemployment insurance, it may appear that the 
same principles might be applied to the latter as to the former, but an 
examination of the fundamental differences will strengthen the practical 


justification of uniform contributions by all industries under unemployment 
insurance. 


That is uniform in a wage category, under unemployment insurance. 
[Mr. J. 8. Hodgson. ] 
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Industrial accident and disease mainly depend on the industry and on 
se the extent to which employers educate their employees and adopt regula- 

_ tions and safety devices with a view to reducing accidents and disease. 
Industrial accidents and disease do not to any important extent depend 
on the prosperity or the reverse in any industry, although with a speeding 
up of industry there may well be some increase in accidents. The right to 
protection under workmen’s compensation does not need to depend on the 
employment record of the employee but begins and ends with each period 
of employment; it is a day to day arrangement; the accident or disease 
arises while the workman is employed in a particular industry and the 
benefit is properly paid by that industry. Workmen’s compensation is 
operated essentially on a short-term basis. 


I do not know whether that satisfies the point. 


Mr. Rorsucx: I think it does. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it be in order to resume the committee at 8:30 o'clock 
and Mr. Hodgson will take up the matter of the schedules. Then if there are 
any here who are ready to go on with representations we can hear them. If not, 
~ we can consider the non-contentious clauses of the bill. 


The committee adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m. to resume at 8:30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. ; 


EVENING SESSION 


The committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, when we adjourned Mr. Hodgson was 
dealing with a number of matters. I understand there have been requests in 
that he perhaps go a little further into the analogy or lack of analogy between 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance. So, Mr. Hodgson, if 
you are prepared to do that, and then go on with the other matters that you 
are prepared to deal with. 

- The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: At six o’clock this evening I 
was cut short in the middle of an observation, as the Hon. Mr. McLarty has 
pointed out. Before I go on with it I would like to point out for the benefit of 
members of the committee that the material I am quoting is a considered 
memorandum which we have prepared in the Department of Labour on this 
question of the analogy between unemployment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation. It is not the opinion of anyone else or any authority apart 
from Canada. It is our own memorandum; a very long memorandum which 
we have prepared for our own use on the sections and provisions of the bill 
which is now under consideration. 

At 6 o’clock I was just pointing out that workmen’s compensation is by its 
nature a day to day arrangement rather than an arrangement with a long term 
aspect. The accident or disease arises while a workman is employed in a 
particular industry and the benefit is properly paid by that individual industry. 
At that point, because of the pressure of time, I was forced to stop the quotation. 
With your permission I will carry on with that quotation and enlarge where in 
the opinion of the committee there seems to be some ambiguity or obscurity. 


On the other hand, while unemployment insurance has some relatively 

short term aspects, it also has long term problems in that reserves. should 
be built up to provide against depressions. The industries which are 
inflated from an employment point of view when overtaken by a 
depression will have attracted a large proportion of workers from other 
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industries, perhaps largely from non-insured industries, with little in 
the way of reserves behind them in the industry in which they may be 
caught by the depression. Moreover, the right to benefit and the duration 

of benefit under unemployment insurance depend and must in the nature 
of things depend in some way and to some extent on the prior employment 
record of the insured person in all insurable employment. If the employ- 
ment record were left out of account, there could be no basis of insurance 
at all. Under the scheme of the bill the record over two years is taken 
into account in determining the right to benefit and over five years in 
determining the duration of benefit. 


Mr. Stangroom enlarged on that question this afternoon. 


Moreover, neither the particular employer nor any industry as a 
whole is responsible for unemployment in the sense that the employer 
and the industry may be said to be responsible for industrial disease 
and accidents. While employers may do a good deal to regularize 
employment, the very success of certain employers in this respect, due 
to their greater efficiency, may mean the creation of unemployment 
elsewhere in the industry or in industry generally, as witness the chain — 
stores, and when all is done that can be done to regularize employment, 
it will be found that unemployment is largely due to forces over which 
no particular industry as a whole can have as much control as sometimes 
supposed, but it is more a problem for industry as a whole to meet than 
for particular industries. The effect of tariffs, for example, in making or 
destroying employment well illustrates this point. 


Hon. Mr. Macxenzin: I think you had better leave that alone. 
The Wirness: There are a number of other— 


Mr. Graypon: There is no objection to his doing that. 
Mr. Rorsuck: Destroying, or making. 
The Wirness: Perhaps I should say, as a case in point. 


There are thus some very fundamental differences between the 
scheme of things under unemployment insurance and under workmen’s 
compensation. ‘ 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Might I ask a question right there? Is that two year period taken from 
the practice in Great Britain or the United States?—A. That period is taken 
from Great Britain, yes. It is two years prior to the claim for benefit and the 
five year period is the basis for the computation of the duration of the benefit. 


If the rate of contribution were varied by industry as under work- 
men’s compensation, it would be necessary to apportion contributions and 
claims in accordance with the several industries. It would be practi- 
cable by taking trouble to segregate contributions by industries, but hav- 
ing regard for what has been already said concerning the characteristics 
of the risk incurred under unemployment insurance, it would not do to 
fasten claims for benefit solely on the industry in which the insured 
person was last employed. The question then arises—on what basis could 
claims be apportioned to industries in proportion to the responsibility of 
each industry therefor? The statutory formulae established in the bill 
for the purpose of. determining the right to benefit and the duration of 
benefit give no clue to the criteria which might be used for apportioning 
claims by industry. These formulae have been fixed upon for certain 
statutory purposes and, while reasonable for those purposes, give no 
clue to appropriate apportionment of claims by industry. The fact, as 

[Mr. J. S$. Hodgson.] 
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already shown, that responsibility cannot be fastened on the employer 
nor on the industry for unemployment in the sense that responsibility for 
industrial accidents and disease may be established is a good sound reason 
for requiring uniform contributions in each category from employers in 
whatever industry. 


That is the report which we have made in anticipation of a question on the 
relationship between these two forms of social protection. Does that answer 
your question? f 

Mr. Rorsuck: I think it all comes down to this, that in the case of accident 
the particular industry can be held responsible while in the case of unemploy- 
ment no one industry can be held responsible, and certainly not the industry in 
which the man was previously employed. 

The Witness: Yes, that is the essence of the argument. 

The next question with which I propose to deal fairly briefly is the plan 
which I referred ito briefly by name this afternoon; that is, the War Savings 
Unemployment Reserve Certificate Plan. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. Could you devise a short title for that?—A. I do not know that that 
would be possible. I do not know of any shorter title. That is the title that its 
exponents use. Briefly it is a form of unemployment reserve proposed as an 
alternative to the Unemployment Insurance Act. It suggests a method of taking 
contributions by war savings stamps. It has been proposed quite widely 
recently in Canada by influential groups and it has been suggested that I should 
give the committee the benefit of the analysis that we have had an opportunity 
to make of that plan in considering ithe drafting of the bill which we have 
presented. The plan in outline is to deduct 75 cents weekly from the wages 
of each man employed and to ask the employer to make a contribution of 25 
cents. The $1.00 so collected every week will be invested in war savings stamps 
and when the value has reached $100 stamps will be exchanged for an Unemploy- 
ment War Service Certificate bearing interest at the current rate of 3 per cent, 
perhaps. Contributions will then stop. 


~ By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Will it bear 3 per cent? My understanding is that it will only pay 3 
per cent if you pay up 80 cents on the dollar right now—A. That may be the 
case; ab any rate, perhaps at the current rate would be a safe enough statement 
for expressing it. When the certificate has been obtained contributions stop or 
go from the employer and the employee and then when the man is involuntarily 


- unemployed he may borrow money on that certificate up to $10 a week from the 


banks and he gives his certificate as security, or if he has no certificate he 
may cash the stamps. On returning to work he pays back all the money he has 
drawn plus interest and goes on as before. There are a great number of adivant- 
ages claimed for this scheme. For example, it has been suggested that the 
advantage to the government was that the scheme would help to finance the 
war. Secondly, that there would be no government contribution. In the third 
place, that administrative costs would be low, because very few employees would 
be needed tto administer such a scheme. In the fourth place, that there would 
be no danger from pressure from groups in parliament. Fifth, the scheme could 
be extended to sickness insurance, emergency loans and old age annuities. 

Then there are claimed to be a number of advantages to the employee. 
In the first place that he would have enough reserve with the $100 plus what- 
ever interest might accrue. Secondly, that no further deductions would be made 


where the certificate is actually held. Thirdly, the poor workman would be 


ifyi ir] here is in the present bill 
penalized. Fourthly, there is no qualifying spirit as there 1s In 
and there are no waiting days as there are in the present bill. Fifth, that 
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domestic servants, formerly barred, and seasonal workers could pane foot this = 
scheme. This, I might point out, is the contention; I am not expressing it asmy = 
own opinion or as the opinion of the department. ae. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Who is supporting that particular scheme? 4 

The Wirness: This scheme was proposed by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. It has been presented at the beginning of the present year and has } 
been given considerable publicity since. ; 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. Is it limited to $100?—A. It is limited to $100 for the individual 
employee. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 
Q. Is there any contribution by the employer?—A. Seventy-five per cent 
by the employee and 25 per cent by the employer but none by the state. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Did they say what would happen when the war was over?—A. I do 
not remember reading any statement of that particular question in the brief that 
was forwarded to us on this plan. 

Mr. Cartier: That is a good suggestion for the employee. 

The Wirness: If I may give just a final advantage to the employee; it is 
claimed by the exponents of the scheme that it gives savings while protecting 
the rights of the individual employee. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Are the Manufacturers’ Association coming here to present 
that proposition? : 

The CuartrMan: I think it is fair to say that we are advised that they are 
coming here, but whether or not they present this proposition we do not know. 

Mr. Rorsucx: Is it fair for us to hear their proposition ahead of their 
presentation? 

The CHairMAN: Well, we are dealing with the various plans that have been > 
suggested. I may point out that I do not think Mr. Hodgson intended to inter- 
‘ject whose plan it was. He was simply presenting the alternative to unemploy- 
ment insurance, and this being an alternative to that he presents it. They may 
present it in an entirely different light from what Mr, Hodgson has given to us, 
and we have got to judge it as that. 

Mr. Rorsucsk: Well, we will hear it, I suppose. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was submitted as an alternative plan to the Department 
of Labour. If the committee feel it is unfair to hear an outline of the plan 
submitted well then there is no reason particularly why we should. 

Mr. Rorsucxk: If we are hearing it just as a plan, all right; but if we are 
hearing it as the Manufacturers’ Association plan then, it is not. 

The CuarrmMan: Well, Mr. Hodgson did not say whose plan it was except 
in answer to a question by a member of this committee. He did not say who 
had submitted the plan, he did not, volunteer that information in any way. 

Mr. CueEvrier: It might be that the plan has been made public. 

The Wirnsss: Yes, the plan has definitely been made public in the news- 
papers within the last month. It has been given circulation throughout the 
country. It was presented at the annual convention of that organization. 
Hon. Mr, Mackenzie: Was it given to the Department of Labour formally? 
The Wrrness: It was given formally to the Department of Labour. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzim: Then it is quite in order to discuss it. 
[Mr. J. 8. Hodgson.] 
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~The Wrrness: In preparation of this bill we had to analyse the alternative 


proposals. Hence I was offering to the committee the results of that analysis, 


- if that is in order. 


By Mr. Potter: 


Q. Is $100 the limit of the benefit?—A. $100 plus any interest that may 
accrue to that certificate. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. There would be no interest?—A. I am not in a position to say. Certain 
advantages are claimed for the employer. As the employer’s money goes to his 
own employees it is claimed that the right atmosphere is created for additional 
co-operation between employer and employee. 

Secondly, there is the advantage that payments cease once a certificate has 
been earned, and, finally, the employer needs little in the way of statistics, wage 
records and that type of that cumbersome paraphernalia. 

That, then, is the plan in detail. 

The CuairMan: You have outlined the plan, Mr. Hodgson. I think perhaps 

consideration of the merits or demerits of the plan might well follow its 
presentation, if that is the wish of the committee. 

(Mr. Rorsuck: Mr. Chairman, when I raised the objection, it was only with 
an idea of being fair to the manufacturers who may come here. 

The CuarrmMan: I thought you agreed. 

Mr. Rorsuck: You answered my objection. 

The CHarMan: I feel that an outline has been pretty well given as an 
alternative plan and that possibly consideration of it as a plan might well await 
its presentation by the other side. I think that would be fair. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. MacInnis: I think so. 

The CuarrMan: All right, Mr. Hodgson. Have you completed the details? 

The Witness: I have. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that any criticisms or suggestions of it 
await the presentation of the plan by the— 

The Witness: Await presentation by? 

The CHAIRMAN: By anyone who may present it. 

The Wrirness: In that case I will proceed to discuss the questions that 
arise from the schedules. 

There are five or six small points to which I should like to allude. The 
first refers to page 35, the second schedule of the bill—class zero contribution 
and benefit category. It is rather unusual to begin an enumeration with zero, 
but this zero class is a particular class for which, special provision is made. 

It seems that it might be desirable for me to justify these special provisions. 
It will be observed that while a wage earner is earning less than 90 cents a day 
or less than $5.40 in a full week of six days, his employer pays 18 cents weekly 
contribution, and therefore 3 cents daily contribution. In respect of the employee 
there is paid 9 cents per week or 14 cents daily. The employer does not recover 
that 9 cents or the 14 cents, as the case may be. In other words, the employer 
pays 27 cents for those persons who are earning less than 90 cents for a full 
day’s work, or less than $5.40 for a full week of six days. 


By Mr. Jean: 
Q. Is there any place in Canada where wage earners receive less than 90 
cents a day?—A. As a matter of fact, sir, there are. In the case of certain 
apprentices in certain provinces of Canada they receive less than that amount, 


_ until they have been under contract of apprenticeship or indenture, as the case 
may be, for at least six months. 
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By Mr. Reid: : . 
Q. Did you say the employer pays it all?—A. The employer pays it all. 


By Mr. Pottier: ae - 

. Why not say so?—A. Simply because for computation purposes there 1 

a Ven Paich I vill be approaching in a few moments and in which we need 
the use of that 9 cent employee contribution which is not recoverable. 


By Mr. Graydon: ear 

Q. Regarding the 90 cents a day man, when you speak of contract of service 
do you include piece workers in factories?—-A. Piece workers are treated within 
this Act. They are given special provision under section 42. 

Q. Piece workers on certain days might make even less than 90 cents a 
day?—A. Yes sir. In the case of piece workers and of seasonal workers as a 
whole they naturally cannot in all details fall under the exact provisions which 
are provided for the others. hoe 

Q. Does this particular section apply to them?—A. It is for the commission 
to decide what terms shall be given the seasonal workers, piece workers and 
workers of that description, and that power is given in section 42 of this Act. 
Section 42 reads:— 


Where it appears to the commission that the application of the 


provisions of this Act in the determination of benefits for classes of 


persons,— 
(a) who habitually work for less than a full working week, 
(b) whose normal employment is for portions of the year, but only 
in occupations which are seasonal, or 
(c) who by custom of their occupation, trade or industry or pursuant 
to their agreement with an employer are paid in whole or in 
part by the piece or on a basis other than that of time— 


There the commission makes a special regulation. I am merely dealing with 
these issues in general because I think it might be fair to say that in considering 
the bill clause by clause the relationship between these schedules and the 


clauses which precede them may not be so apparent as it would be by having 
a special presentation of the question. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. On that point I should like to ask this question. Under the Act the — 


schedule of rates would be mandatory on all employers of, shall I say, 
apprentices, but it will rest with the commissioners as to whether they will be 
placed in the category of benefits. Am I right?—A. There is a way of computing 
it. If an apprentice for a full day is earning less than 90 cents he is in category 
zero. If in any particular week he earns less than 90 cents a day—assuming 
the stamp system—there will be a stamp of class zero placed on his book. But 
if in the following week he earns a higher amount, something over $5.40 a week, 
or something over $1 a day, for that week he will have a stamp of a different 
colour, representing a different category, perhaps category 1. 

In discussing the third schedule I will come to the details of how these 
various kinds of stamps are treated in computing benefits. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. While you are on the zero category, will you permit me this question. 
Zero is pursuant to section 19 (3) of-the Act?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that section says:— 


Where the employed person is not paid wages or other pecuniary 
remuneration by his employer or any other person, or while his average 


daily earnings during a full working week are less than 90 cents, the 


[Mr. J. 8S. Hodgson. } 
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employer shall be liable to pay the contributions payable both by himself 
and the employed person and shall not be entitled to recover any part 
thereof from the employed person. . 


Can you give an example of a person not earning or getting or receiving or being 


paid other pecuniary remuneration than wages?—-A. Other pecuniary remunera- 
tion than wages? 

Q. Yes.—A. There are some cases of employment where a person is 
receiving practically no wages at all, but tips, for example. Under a graded 
system cognizance is to be taken of the question of tipping. 

Q. Clubs, for instance?—A. That kind of thing—porters and so on. In some 
cases they receive practically no wages at all and depend entirely for their 
sustenance on tipping. 

To continue with category zero the purpose of this 90 cent provision is to 


establish a minimum rate upon which persons can draw benefits without 


exerting a tendency to creating a minimum wage or to interfere with minimum 
wage legislation of the provinces. And so we have taken a 90 cent basis which 
is below all minima that exists and which provides for the inclusion of 
apprentices, provided they are over the age of 16, in all cases where they have 
been serving as apprentices for over six months. 


By Senator Beaubien: 


Q. Before you leave that tipping clause, are there any persons working 
under the minimum wage laws in the different provinces and not receiving wages 
or remuneration of some kind? I thought the minimum wage laws took care of 
that.—A. It is my impression, sir, that there are certain cases where wages are 
negligible. I will not say that wages are non-existent. There are other cases 
where the person is paid by someone other than his employer. 

Q. The reason I asked that question is that in the province of Manitoba 
girls and men who work in restaurants are allowed the minimum wage of so 
much per week.—A. As Mr. Heaps has pointed out, in most provinces the 
minimum wage regulation does not apply to adult males in any case. 


By Mr. Jean: 

Q. Is there a minimum wage law in every province?—A. Not for males. 
They are very uneven; it is difficult to compare them and give a general answer. 
There are certain places where adult males in general are not protected and 
there are a number of instances where the minimum wage laws do not apply. 
But wherever the minimum wage laws do apply these regulations specify a rate 
above the 90 cents which we are providing. We are merely providing a base 


- for the whole system. That is the sole purpose of category zero. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 

Q. What is the ultimate benefit to the employee in category zero?—aA. I was 
going to come to that in a moment, but I will deal with it now if you desire me 
to do so. 

Q. Oh, no—A. Also in category zero you will notice persons under sixteen 
years of age have 18 cents paid weekly in respect of them by the employer, and 
again 9 cents which is really the workman’s contribution but which may not be 
recovered. The purpose of that is fairly obvious, namely, to remove additional 
incentives to the employment of young persons. If the employer wishes to 
employ those persons he is in exactly the same position as formerly with respect 
to the matter. On the other hand, if we had provided that the employed person 
paid his own 9 cents while the employer paid only 18 cents for persons under 
sixteen, there would be a small but a real incentive to employ persons of an age 
younger than sixteen. It seems undesirable to introduce new incentives of that 
type, and therefore we have removed the power to recover that workman's 
compensation. 
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By Mr. Jean: ae ie PN ey aes 
Q. Do you make any provision for those under sixteen years of ager 
A. Yes, sir. . ae 
By Mr. Roebuck: Skat 


Q. Why do you not give him benefits?—A. We do under certain formulae, 
and that is what I was coming to. But when the person who was formerly 
earning less than 19 cents a day and who was formerly under sixteen years of 
age moves out of that category to such an extent that one half of his contri- 
butions are paid in a higher category, then he will have the right to treat all 
those stamps as benefit rights. ee 

Perhaps if I enlarged on the method of computing benefits, that. will make 
itself clear. You will notice on page 36, taking the single persons to begin with, 
that the weekly rate of benefits for the benefit year shall be thirty-four times 
the average weekly contribution paid by an employed person. 

Now, coming to this particular case, that is, that class zero, if he has paid 


in the 9-cent contribution class, for fifteen weeks, and then paid in the 12-cent — 


contribution class, that is category 1, for another fifteen weeks, he will be 
entitled to benefit on the basis of an average between those two contribution 
rates; in other words, 104, whereas his benefit rate will be 104 multiplied by 
34 cents per week. In all other cases where the person’s earnings fluctuate and 
therefore where at one time he is earning in the higher category and later in a 


lower category several different kinds of stamps will appear. When we compute — 
his rate of benefit we merely add the number of daily contributions or stamps, — 


regardless of colour, and if there are 180 daily contributions paid within. the 


two years preceding the date of claim then he is entitled to benefit. The. 


duration of his benefit is determined according to the ratio rule which was 
explained this afternoon by Mr. Stangroom; and the amount of benefit is 


determined simply by multiplying the average contribution rate of the employed 


person by 34 or 40 as the case may be. 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. What do you mean by average contribution? Suppose a person was 
employed for two years during which he may begin payments, does it mean that 
if the man has not paid contributions for some time you take the average of 
the amount— —-A. No, sir, the average contribution while in employment. 

@. While in employment?—A. While in employment. If the man is 
working three or four or five days a week or if a person has been working on a 
6-day week but over a considerable number of weeks he has only worked five 
days or four days or three days, then the daily contribution will be paid in 
respect to him at the rate provided which is directly related to his wages and 
they will be averaged without regard for the time over which they have been 
paid. He will not be prejudiced at all by the fact that he has had only partial 
employment. In other words, in the computation of the amount of benefit we 


simply take the number of contributions at this rate, the number of contri- 


butions at that rate and find the average between them and say in the first 
case which I cited a moment ago, if a person has fifteen weekly contributions 


at the 9-cent rate, which is category zero, fifteen times nine will give -us one 


factor and then fifteen more contributions at the 12-cent rate, fifteen times 


twelve will give us the other factor. We merely divide that figure by thirty 


which is the number of weeks over which contributions have been paid and 


therefore we have a straight arithmetical average. Then his average weekly 


contributions can be multiplied by 34 for a single person and we have his proper 


benefit rate weekly, and in the same way we can determine his average daily 


contribution, and determine his daily benefit rate. 
[Mr. J. 8. Hodgson. ] 
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I do not know whether it might be desirable to enlarge upon the reason 
for the provision of daily rates. In the 1935 statute no provision was made 
for the payment of daily contributions. Instead there was a formula relating 
to what was called “continuous employment” or “continuous unemployment” 
and these two terms did not have the dictionary meaning; they were given an 
extended meaning. In the first instance a person paid a weekly contribution 
regardless of how many days he worked during a week. Then when he came 
to claiming his benefits, if he could prove that he was unemployed during some 
of these days for which he paid contributions he would be entitled to a refund. 
In many cases that might mean that he had paid his forty weeks in the first 
instance and thought he was qualified, and then somebody came along and 
proved that he was actually unemployed during those forty weeks and so it was 
discovered that he did not qualify for benefit. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. If he has not paid anything but just was under contract getting an 
education, as it were, he does not get any pay, do you have to set aside the 
27 cents?—A. If he gets education? 

Q. If he gets no pay.—A. If he gets no pay but has a contract for service? 

Q. Yes.—A. And is in insurable employment? 

Q. Yes—A. Then he accumulates benefit rates under category zero; but if 
he is not in an insurable employment or not under contract of service then he 
is, of course, outside the scope of the act. 

The question of daily contribution eliminates two of the questions which have 
caused the greatest difficulty in Great Britain and the United States. In Great 
Britain the difficulty is that of the continuity rule; that is a rule defining con- 
tinuous employment and continuous unemployment. In the United States the 
great administrative difficulty is partial unemployment. By having daily rates 
all those difficulties are automatically treated. We simply take the daily con- 
tribution which is related to the daily wage while he is working, and if he is 
not working we do not take a contribution. 


By Mr. Reid: 

: Q. May I ask this question: Suppose a man lacked one or two weeks of 
receiving benefit and the employer was going to lay him off and wanted to pay the 
premium, and the man paid his premium which would entitle him under the 
act to unemployment insurance benefit, would he be debarred? I can visualize 
an employer going to lay off some man and the man saying if I had another 
week or two I would come under the unemployment insurance scheme, and the 
employer might say, very good, son, I will lay you off but I will pay the stamps 
for you and you can pay your contribution and you will get your benefit— 
A. Well, that would be a direct contravention of the act, of course; it would be 
nothing less than fraud. 

Q. He would have to be employed?—A. Oh, yes, he would have to be 
employed. The contribution is only payable for time employed; and it 1s equally 
an offence to pay contributions which are not supposed to be paid and also 
to fail to pay when under obligation to pay. The act works both ways quite 
impartially. 

I have here a memorandum on the question of the continuity rule. It 
might be too cumbersome to treat it in detail. The general point of the continuity 
rule, the tremendous difficulty of it, involves first the fact that by having such 
a provision it is possible to secure unemployment by artifice; that is, a person 
is not really unemployed nor part unemployed and the employment insurance 
can be made a subsidy for wages. For example, in the case of a person who 
works in a certain week for two days and in the following week works for two 
days and so on over a period of five weeks, but pays contributions for broken 
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weeks under this 1935 system. He will pay twelve days’ contribution and he 
will also, of course, receive benefit provided he has served his waiting time, 
because he is unemployed by artifice, as it is said. That is not insurance. There 
are severe complications in these things and there seems no justification for 
introducing such a complication when a daily contribution rate can be taken 
and which dispenses with all those difficulties. In the same way in the United 
States where they have partial unemployment problems persons working two or | 
three days a week, the difficulty is to determine the amount of benefit to which such 
a person is entitled at the present time. They have not yet solved their difficulty. 
A minority of states have partial unemployment provisions; the others have not 
yet been courageous enough to introduce all that complication until such time 
as their administrative set-up is complete. But under our system we feel 
convinced that there will be no new difficulties introduced simply because we 
provide a daily basis. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Are contributions paid weekly by the employer?—-A. Contributions are 
paid both daily or weekly as the case may be. 
Q. I mean paid into the state?—A. It is to be expected that as a rule 
contributions will be paid weekly but the commission is under the act given 
power to prescribe the manner, times and basis under which payments are to be 
paid, and a longer period than a week may be prescribed under certain 
circumstances. 

Q. And does the employer retain the contribution payable by the employee 
to the fund?—A. I am sorry. 

Q. Does the employer pay into the fund the employee’s share?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Takes it out of his pay?—A. Yes, sir, assuming we use the stamping 
system, which I believe is to be expected, although not yet embodied necessarily 
in the act. The stamp would be the total of the employer’s and the employed 
person’s contributions and so there would be eight kinds of stamps, 27 cents, 
33 cents, 40 cents and so on. The value of stamps appears by adding the 
employer and the corresponding employee contributions. Daily rates would be 
the weekly total divided by six, and so it would be possible where the daily 
contributions were taken to provide for stamps which are scored in six parts, 
so that they may be used by tearing them off for the number of days as well as 
for a full week’s employment. 

(. This provision is made but suppose the employer does not pay?—A. If 
the employer does not make the contribution which he is required to make there 
are proceedings designed to take care of such a situation. Fines are provided. 

Q. I am thinking of a case not of bankruptcy but almost insolvency where 
the employer and the employee agreed to work in seasonal employment, and the 
wages are not payable until after the work is done—for instance, ice cutting.— 
A. Well, in the case of seasonal workers special provision is in all cases 
necessary; where anomalies might arise of such a type as you indicate, special © 
regulations by the commission are required and provision is made for that 
under section 42 of the act. 


By Mr. Pottier: 


Q. What do you mean by stamps?—A. Unemployment insurance stamps. 
They are not revenue stamps; they will be a special kind of adhesive stamp 
printed for the purpose of unemployment insurance only. 

_ _Q. Does the employer purchase these or does he make his return with a — 
kind of stamp— -—A. The details in practice, of course, are not embodied in 
the statute and it would be rather presumptious for me to specify exactly what 
the intention of the commission might be; but it is my impression that in general 
the employer would buy stamps in advance. Or Alternatively he might deposit 


a certified cheque with an employment exchange under certain circumstances. 
[Mr. J. 8. Hodgson.] 
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_ Whether or not that would be done again is a matter for the commission to 
_ decide; but there are many possibilities. It might be possible to dispense with 
_ stamps in certain cases and so provision is made in the act for payment otherwise 
_ than by stamps where required. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. I want to follow up what Mr. Chevrier said a moment ago. I think he 

mentioned one particular kind of occupation, but he also led up to this point with 
_ regard to the bankruptcy of companies. In many instances there are back wages 
in bankruptcy actions for perhaps months at a time. What would be the position 
of a bankrupt company in a case of that kind where wages had not been 
paid?—A. There are two considerations there. The first is the fact that we have 
inspectors to go around to prevent, insofar as prevention is possible, any person 
from failing to comply. If an employer has not stamped his books for a consider- 
able period, whether or not he is in a position to stamp his books at the moment, 
he has contravened the legislation. 

Q. Then an employee could make use of this act if he so desired, by notify- 
ing the commission that his wages are not being paid and then the penalty 
provisions of this act attach to the employer? 

The Cuairman: Not on the non-payment of wages, surely; it would be on the 
non-payment of contributions. 

The Wirness: It would be simply under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
no other act. But at the same time, the commission has the same priority with 
regard to contributions as the workman has with regard to wages. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. On the point the chairman has raised, it is a contravention of the act 
to put on the stamps and pay unemployment insurance unless wages are paid, 
as I understand it?—-A. That sounds a fair point. In such case I imagine 
_ that must be left to the commission. 

Q. It gives the wage earner a way of collecting money in a very easy way. 
It may be an advantage if we had not thought of it in the act. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. If wages are owed, though not paid, then the contribution is cumula- 
tive?—A. Quite so. If the work is done and if there is an agreement to pay 
wages—a contract of service, that is, for wages—and if the wage rate is known, 
then a contribution is definitely payable. When the wage rate is not known, 
presumably the commission will have to make special provision. There are a 
number of individual cases like that, of course, where one cannot generalize 
until the decisions of the commission appear. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. I just raised the point because it seemed to me to be an interesting 
one.—A. It is an interesting and important point. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. Are there any limitations on the odd jobs a young man may take while 
he is drawing benefits?—A. That is all in the bill here. A person drawing a 
benefit weekly? 

Q. Yes. Can he move that on at so much?—A. If he is earning less than 
one dollar a day, or what in the opinion of the commission is a dollar a day and 
is at the same time fully available for employment, then he is not disqualified 
from benefit. 

Q. But he must not earn more than a dollar a day?—-A. He must not earn 
more than a dollar a day. The section that makes that provision does not 
jump to my mind at the moment, I am afraid. 

7001-54 
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Q. Never mind; you have given us the substance-—A. That is the sub- 
stance of the section, yes. If I might go on then to look at class seven on page 
thirty-five which is at the opposite end from class zero with which we began, 
I should like to do so. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. You have not told us yet why this young man under sixteen years of 
age, or a chap who gets 90 cents a day, should not have any benefits?—A. It 
was my impression I had made that clear. If I have not, I am sorry. For the 
moment he receives no benefits, but when he passes out of that class he accu- 
mulates his benefit rights. The purpose of not allowing him to draw benefit in 
the first place on that basis is purely a technical consideration—the fact that 
one must have a base somewhere. When one has a base, one must leave room 
for persons who are gradually coming into the unemployment insurance system. 
If we allowed persons of sixteen years of age to draw a benefit or persons 
earning between 80 and 90 cents a day, then we would have to have a further 
category for persons earning less than 80 cents and persons under fifteen years 
of age gradually to come in. 

Q. I do not see that—A. Or at least it might be definitely desirable, 
because there are some cases where a person in one case, in one week, as it 
stands now, is in category one and in the next week he is not in category one; 
perhaps he is in what is now called category zero. If we had no category zero, 
such a person might not ever qualify for benefit; although he was working 
more than thirty weeks, he would not have thirty weekly contributions. By 
providing this bottom category, he is entitled to use contributions paid in that 
category as rights for benefit. 

Q. I think we understand that. But I do not think you have answered 
that question yet. Take a person who is working regularly and under sixteen 
years of age—perhaps for six years under sixteen years of age if he starts 
at ten years, as I did. Why should he not have unemployment insurance?— 
A. Well, there are, of course, a number of considerations. In the first place, 
the great majority of those persons, I think it would be safe to say, would not 
be in insurable employment. For example, there is a great deal of work done 
in non-urban and non-industrial conditions by persons of extremely tender 
years. In the second place, persons under sixteen years of age—persons of 
fifteen, for example—do get their benefit when they require it, provided they 
have passed the age of sixteen. That is, they make their contributions over 
a period of two years; and if over that period of two years they have made 
thirty weekly contributions and provided that their contributions are in category 
one, then they are— 

Q. I ran an elevator at a dollar a week for a long time and I worked up 
gradually. I was paid $2, then $3, then $4 a week over a long period of time.— 
A. ‘Yes? 

Q. I do not see why a boy in that position should not get the benefit 
when he needs it more than he does when he is more highly paid. 

Mr. MacInnis: He does get the benefit as soon as he is in a position to 
make a contribution. The reason he does not get a benefit under this is because 
he does not make a contribution. He is making no contribution himself. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. We are overlooking entirely the Adolescent Act in all the provinces 
when we are speaking of those conditions, because under the laws in our 
province we are not allowed to leave school before sixteen—A. Except in 
certain cases. 

Q. A permit can be given; but on the other hand it is by no means a 


general thing that permits are given—A. No, sir. It is a very small point. 
[Mr. J. S. Hodgson.] i 
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: It is my feeling that it would not apply in practice to very many persons, 
(a) because of the school-leaving age in many provinces and (b) because, as 
you say, the workman does not pay a contribution himself. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


@. As soon as they begin to receive more than 90 cents they begin making 
contributions?—-A. Oh yes, definitely. 

Mr. MacInnis: So that.with your $2.00 a day it would be applicable. 

Mr. Ronsuck: $2.00 a week. 

Mr. Porrrer: You earn more than that now. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I was not then. 


The Wirness: I trust the minimum wage laws will prevent persons from 
having to work full time for a whole week for $2.00 in Canada in industrial 
enterprises. If I may proceed to the question of class 7, I shall do so. It will 
be noticed that the ceiling in class 7 is $38.50 in a week. We have used the 
words “in a week” advisedly. The point, of course, is that it is specifically 
what it says, in a week and not as a general rule for an average over the year. 
If in any particular week a workman earns a figure between $5.40 and $7.50, 
between $7.50 and less than $9.60 and so on, he will pay his contribution which 
properly belongs in that category. His benefit will be based upon the average 
contribution which he has paid over the period of two years immediately preceding 
his claim for benefit. Then the question arises. How is one to put a ceiling 
to the insured persons?—and the ceiling is on the basis of wage. The $38.50 is 
merely a round figure which approximately represents $2,000 a year in full 
employment. But the commission is empowered to provide, where persons are not 
employed for a full year, that other rates may be taken as being equivalent to 
$2,000 a year. When it has been determined that a person is earning less than 
$2,000 a year but certainly more than $26.00 in a week, then it is automatically 
determined that he falls for that week under category 7. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. How do you figure out bonuses?—A. That again is a question which is 
giving a certain amount of difficulty in the United States. A number of mono- 
graphs have been published on that question alone, tips and bonuses; but 
cognizance is definitely taken of them and there are a number of methods that 
can be used. 
*  Q. Under this weekly basis, you take it week by week, as I understand it; 
then at the end of the year, if a bonus is given, do you divide that over the 
fifty-two weeks in the year or do you take it as having been given in that 
particular week?—A. That again is one of the questions which is a matter for 
regulation. Provision is made in the bill for regulating that type of circum- 
stances. Of course it will demand a certain amount of study before a practical 
administrative basis for such particular points may be determined upon. I have 
with me the methods that have been used for both tips and bonuses in various 
parts of the United States and a number of other expedients which have been 
proposed a priori but never used. 


By the Charman: 

Q. In England that matter is irrelevant?—A. In England, as they are 
paying under the flat rate, there is really no difficulty at all with tips. But when 
one is seeking to pay a benefit rate which is directly related to the normal 

standard of living, one must naturally take cognizance of all the earnings. There 
are some persons who are earning very small wages and whose tips approximate 
or even exceed their normal wages. 
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By Mr. Reid: 


Q. I wonder if you would mind answering this question, This afternoon Life 
I was looking at the rates which I have been provided with, and with which you ~ 


have been dealing this evening; and the figures quoted have to do with the 
amounts given to those with dependants.—A. Yes. i 

Q. Those without dependants, according to the information before me, 
will receive 85 per cent of the amount given to those with dependants. Am I 
right?—-A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. That is correct?—A. This afternoon I just took my pencil for a moment, 
and one thing that has rather puzzled me regarding the payments to dependants 
was this. Your first schedule there is $4.80 to those persons earning between 


$5.40 and $7.49; and if you take 85 per cent of that, payable to a man without. 


a dependant, it works out at $4.08. That is a difference of 72 cents payable as 


between a man with dependants and a man without dependants.—A. That is ~ 


correct. 

Q. Here is what puzzled me. We go up the scale. The next class is $6.00 
for a man with dependants and a man without dependants will receive $5.10?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Which is a difference of 90 cents—A. Ninety cents, and so it increases 
as you go up. It increases right along until in the last two there is a difference 
of $2.20. In class 7, the man with dependants gets $12.00 and the man without 
dependants will get $7.80, a difference of $2.20-——A. I am sorry. Where is that? 

Mr. MacInnis: No. Seven is $2.16. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, $2.16. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. It runs all the way from $4.80, $5.20, $8.40, $9.60, $12.00, $14.40 per 
week. —A. Yes. 
Q. I am quoting the rate of $12.00.—A. Yes? 
Q. Payable to a man with dependants——A. That is in class six. 


Q. I think 85 per cent of that works out at a $2.20 difference payable to the 


man with dependants as against the man without dependants, and when you 
come to the next class, $14.00, 85 per cent of that is $11.90, which is a difference 
of $2.10—A. Do you mean, sir, that the computations of the rates for single 
persons are not accurate? 


Q. I want to make it clear. The amount payable to a man without depend- 


ants is 85 per cent of the amount paid to the man with dependants?—A. Shall 
I put it this way— 


_. Q. I wanted to know the difference. When we come to the two last classes — 
it begins to go down instead of up?——-A. Perhaps if I put it this way it is more 


reasonable. The contribution rate of the employed person is simply multiplied 
by 34 or 40, and so the benefit rate is determined, and in class 6 the single 


person receives $10.20 which is thirty-four times 30 cents, and the married 
person receives $12 which is forty times 30 cents, and the difference between 


the two is $1.80. 


Q. It does not name it exactly as 85 per cent?—A. Thirty-four to forty is 


the actual relationship between the two. 
Q. Let me ask this question: why should a man without dependants get 


less as the class goes up as against the man with dependants? The ratio is the 
same?—-A. The ratio is the same— 


Q. I mean the amount, I should not have said ratio—A. The answer is 


that the amount cannot be the same because we are seeking to preserve the 
ratio. In other words, we are trying to make a direct relationship with the 
standard of life. If a person is supporting a wife or a child and earning $5.40 
but less than $7.50 we feel the best we can do is to make a small provision for 


such dependants. On the other hand, where a person is earning $38 or even 


[Mr. J. 8. Hodgson.] 
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$40 in a week it is to be expected he will be maintaining his children at a much 
_ higher standard of living than the person first cited, and therefore we seek to 
- give him some compensation which is more representative, which has really 
_ more meaning in practice to him. At the same time, I feel that it is not adminis- 
tratively practicable in Canada to provide for a detailed series of rates for 
dependants as was suggested under the 1985 Act; and if the committee desires 
I shall later, or another officer from the department will enlarge on the question 
of dependants. We have a number of memoranda on the question. 
Q. The fault is mine. I am not satisfied. There seems to be quite a point 
in this. I realize that we move up from the $4.80 class to the $6 class, and you 
are moving up to the man who is earning more money with the same dependants; 
but the question I asked was: why should not the 85 per cent be the same 
amount in each class?—A. It ceases to be 85 per cent. 
Q. Would the difference be the same?—A. We are maintaining relation- 

ship throughout between the amount a man pays and the amount a man receives, 
and if he goes into a higher wage category he receives exactly the same ratio, 
but ‘because he is at a higher standard of living we are trying to cushion the shock 
of his unemployment and, therefore, we give him a few cents greater than in the 
other case; but, of course, there will be a limited number of cases in which 
persons are maintaining dependants in category one. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. For all the classes on the weekly rate in the third schedule the difference 
between the single and married person with dependants is 15 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That varies— —A. Yes, it varies, and the justification for the variation 
in amounts is simply the general principle we are seeking to establish—the 
relationship between the standards of living. 

Q. I understood Mr. Reid to suggest that the variation was not a constant 
factor. 

5 Mr. Rem: No, it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is. 

The Witness: It is my contention it is a constant factor. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: It is constant, but relatively so. 

The Cuatrman: It is 15 per cent different in each case. 

The Wirnsss: One is thirty-four times the average contribution, the other 
is forty times the average contribution, and as the average contribution grows 
so the discrepancy between thirty-four and forty grows; but, nevertheless, the 
factor itself is constant. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. If you take a dollar as the basis, you get for the single man 895 cents 
and so on?—A. Exactly. 
Q. It would go up when you get to $2—it is twice fifteen? 
$1.70, in that case with a person with no dependants. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. There is no difference in so far as the number of dependants is con- 
cerned?—A. No, sir. That is a very large and a very controversial question, 
and we are prepared to deal with it. I would suggest— 

Mr. Reo: I am prepared to leave it until the question comes up. 

The Wirness: I suggest that it is more desirable as it is certainly a most 

‘important question,—and the material which I have at the moment is merely 
the justification of these other things. On the other hand, I have these other 
memoranda with me. 


A. Yes, it\is 
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The question of tips and bonuses was referred to. I do not know whethe 
it is desirable that I should enlarge on that at the moment. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


_Q. The only thing I should like to know is how they arrived at the amount 
in the United States, generally?—A. I can give you seven different formule 
which may be used on that question. This relates specifically to tips, but in 
practice it relates equally to bonuses in a specified week. I am quoting from 
material which was provided by the Social Security Board on the question of 
tips and bonuses. I shall not quote directly from this material, but merely 
present some of the general considerations. It is impossible to give the exact 
figures which are used in that memorandum. 

The first way of dealing with the question of tips and bonuses is that the 
workman may report to the employer the amount of tips he received in a given 
week. This method, of course, is open to the objection that correct reporting 
and full reporting might be difficult to secure, but tips and bonuses might be 
regarded as part of wages and there might be a tendency to depress wages still 
further. 

Secondly, the amount of tips might be estimated by the employer without 
consulting the worker; but the employers, as a general rule, do not have any 
very exact information of the amount of tips. 

The third system which has been suggested is that the value of the tips 
might be estimated jointly by employers and workers. This, of course, would 
call for bargaining which might be frequent and cumbersome. 

Fourthly, the value of tips might be computed as the difference between 
the estimated value of services rendered and of wages paid. That, again, 
is rather vague and might not be valuable in practice. 

Fifth, the value of tips might be estimated by valuing the amount of tips 
in the best and the poorest month of the vear. Again, this means detailed 
records. 

Sixth, tips might be reported according to a schedule and values prepared 
by the administrative agency—in Canada by the commission. This method, 
of course, is too rigid; it makes little allowance for seasonal differences or 
fluctuations. 

Seventh, if tips are included in the definition of wages such earnings could 
be computed on the basis of percentage of total receipts in given establishments. - 
Where tips are not included in the definition of wages the administrative agency, 
or commission, might assume a minimum wage, or by adding a reasonable or 
what might be considered reasonable tip average of the wages actually received. 

So that there are a number of different possibilities, and it is quite impossible 
at this stage to specify which of those methods, if any, will be adopted by the 
commission; but it is fairly certain that cognizance will have to be taken of the 
tips and bonus situation if one is to establish a relationship between standards 
of living and benefits. 


The CuHarrman: I believe if you would indicate that certain things would 
be by regulation that would meet the situation. I believe I have the unanimous 
agreement of the members in such matters that that would be better rather than 
go into the possibilities that the regulations might provide. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. A good deal of the feeling, if it is to be covered by regulation, is the kind 
of regulation, and much of the legislation depends upon the kind of regulation 
the commission will put in. The house and the public would like to have some 
idea of what the regulations would be. 


The Cuarrman: I doubt if it is properly within Mr. Hodgson’s province 


what those regulations would be as they are set up the commission itself. 
[Mr. J. S. Hodgson.] 
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Mr. Grayvon: I do not think he has attempted to do that; all he has done 
In answering questions is simply to point out what has been done in other 
countries which might, perhaps, prove a basis for the regulations. 

The Wrrness: I might say that in preparing the bill the officers of the 
department have had to consider in considerable amount of detail the regulations 
which might be desirable from the point of view, however, of the commission; 
but it is quite impossible for officers of the department to specify in advance 
what decision the commission is going to make when the bill is not yet law. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
_Q. You have been careful not to say—aA. That has been my effort. 


By Senator Sinclair: 

Q. Will you explain why the officers of the department considered it neces- 
sary to consider tips?—A. Well simply, sir, because in the graded scheme which 
was pointed out this afternoon by Mr. Stangroom, rather than have a flat 
minimum rate throughout the country with all the unevenness and complica- 
tions that that implies we are proposing to make a direct relationship between 
earnings and benefits. If that direct relationship is to be real, we must consider 
a number of cases where tips are a large proportion of wages—perhaps, they 
may even exceed wages. 

Q. Would it not be better to disallow tips and make them pay on wages 
if they want to be in the insured class?—A. That might be desirable from the 
total point of view, but it is my view that it is without the province of the 
unemployment insurance program proper to place any restrictions one way or 
the other upon the power of giving tips. We have a tipping system which is 
quite widespread in certain callings, such as hairdressing, railway porters, pages 
and waiters in restaurants, we have it on a large scale; and if we are to pay 
those persons any benefits which are in any way commensurate with their 
actual earnings then we must take cognizance of the problem of tipping. 

Q. What method have you for arriving at the amount of tips?—A. I was 
reading the seven suggestions made by the United States Social Security 
Board. They have prepared a detailed but confidential memorandum giving 
the statistics-of the situation as they see it. I was able to present only their 
conclusions. 

Q. But you did say they had a good deal of difficulty in the different states 
in arriving at that?—A. Yes, sir, that is naturally a question in which every 
individual case differs. Under any unemployment system there are bound to 
be certain marginal cases which need special treatment, and so there are the 
seasonal workers from the standpoint of coverage; from the standpoint of 
earnings they are major classes, those earning less than a certain amount of 
wages and those earning more, or perhaps more than the ceiling allowed, and 
those earning money other than wages but which is part of their normal susten- 
ance. The details in practice of tipping will have in the last instance to be 
left to the commission. I do not feel I can commit myself. 


By Mr. Jean: : 

Q. You realize that as far as tips are concerned, the commission will have 
to deal with each case individually, and that will be a tremendous piece of 
work for the government to do?—A. One might say that each industry— 

Q. Oh, no, not with each industry; it is not the same thing with one 
industry and another?—A. No, not from one industry to the other. 

Q. The tips are not the same from one employee to the other—A. Well, 
I agree that it is a complicated question. I indicated that in the first instance, 
and I was loth to go into it in detail. 
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- By Mr. MacInnis: mh aN 
Q. In most occupations where an employee gets a part of his remuneration 
from tipping, employers usually put a value on the amount of the tips and 
count it in with the wages.—A. They may do that. 
Q. It is customary to do that—A. I have worked in employment in which 
that was done; but in practice it is contended by some persons that by regarding 
tips as part of wages justification seems to appear for depressing the wage. 
Whether or not that is the case I am not prepared to say. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. The employee can give an accounting of the amount of money he has 
received if everything else fails?—A. Yes, that is one way. x 

Q. He will have to keep one pocket for tips and count them at the end of 
the day?—-A. Yes. In any case, the rate of contribution which is properly 
payable and the amount of wages which a person can prove he has earned— 
all these things are subject for regulation by the commission in detail. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzin: Through experience. 


The Witness: Exactly. The Employment Insurance Advisory committee 
can, of course, employ experts to work out this question in much greater detail 
than can be done in the first instance. 

Then coming to class 7 again, I should like to point out that in the first 
schedule (M), the ceiling is established. Persons are excepted from this Act 
if their employment is at a rate of remuneration exceeding in value $2,000 a 
year or in cases where such employment involves part-time services only at a 
rate of remuneration which, in the opinion of the commission, is equivalent to 
a rate of remuneration exceeding $2,000 a year for full-time service. I am 
drawing this to the attention of the committee chiefly to indicate the proviso 
which follows section (m) on page 34. That proviso indicates that a person who 
has been in insurable employment and who passes to a wage basis which the 
commission considers to be higher than the equivalent of $2,000 a year the 
insured person in that year may continue as an insured person provided that 
he pays himself the employer’s contribution as well as his own contribution; 
and consequently if, later, wage rates fall he will not have lost his accumulated 
rights. I hope that is clear. That is page 34, the proviso which follows (m). 
(m) provides that persons receiving over $2,000 a year are excluded provided 
that any person in respect of whom contributions have been paid as an insured 
person for 260 weeks, that is approximately five years, may continue as an 
insured person notwithstanding anything in this paragraph contained. Elsewhere 
in the Act it is provided that the insured person in that case, pays the entire 
workman’s and employer’s contribution. 


By Mr. Roebuck: . 
Q. Without limit of time, he can go on as long as he likes to go on?— 

A. Provided he has 260 weeks as an insured person. 
Q. Once he qualifies he can continue it even though he becomes a $10,000 
a year executive?—A. He can if he wishes to do so, but presumably if that were 
done special categories would have to be devised for the higher wage groups.. 
‘The principal point of this proviso is obvious, that wages may be expected to 
fluctuate and if we have an exact ceiling at $2,000 per annum there will be a 
number of cases where persons simply because they are earning too much in 
wages would not be able to have stamps put onto their books according to the 
law, so we provide that where a person falls into the higher wage group but 
where there is risk that they may go down again they continue to put the stamps 


on but pay for the whole stamps themselves and accumulate their rights. 
(Mr. J. 8. Hodgson. ] 
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Neenah ded £20) Senator Copp: 

-Q. Do I understand you that for an insured person under section (m) on 
page 34 there is another clause which provides for his paying the employer’s as 
well as his own contribution?—A. The employee pays both contributions while 
he is contributing under this proviso to (m), but asisoon as he falls back into the 
class which is considered by the commission to be equivalent to less than 
$2,000 per annum the employer again is expected to pay. 


Mr. Porrizr: He would continue to pay the 63 cents a week. 


The Wirness: Provided he had made 260 weekly contributions; that is to 
say we keep five years’ records. In the 1935 Act the proviso specified a 500 week 
period for such persons. That means of course keeping records for every insured 
person in the country for ten years, and it was felt that this would be adminis- 
_ tratively cumbersome and that a five-year period, this period, should be used 
for computing the benefit rates and they would be adequate to secure the object 
of this proviso. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. May I ask one question with regard, for instance, to railway workers; 
where a man working on a rate, or paid perhaps on a mileage basis with perhaps 
a guaranteed minimum per month; one week they might be in category number 
two or three and the next week they might be in category seven, and the next 
week they might be outside the $2,000 limit altogether; but they are paid by 
the month not paid by the week; in what position would the company and the 
employees be? Could you clarify that point?—A. Well, sir, there are two or 
three considerations there. The first is the fact that we have an hourly definition 
of a working week. In section 2, subsection 1, paragraph (h) of the bill it 
reads :— 


__. “Working week”, means the number of days or the number of shifts 
which constitute the full week’s work for any grade or class or shift in an 
occupation or at a factory workshop or other premises of an employer. 


Under that definition in another part of the bill it is provided that where a 

person works what is a full working week there, even if he works that full week 

within 48 hours he pays the weekly contribution on it, but if he had worked 48 

hours and had not worked what is deemed to be a full week’s work under the 
Act in the grade or class or shift, or at a factory, workshop or other premises 

of an employer then he pays daily contributions for the days; and so we have 
that relationship in the first instance. 

_. Q. But the basis of all these contributions if made is what?—A. That would 
be made by determining whether the person worked a full week. If he has 
worked a full week and if the earnings he has made equal the average of a 

‘regular week the number of days it takes him to make those earnings are deemed 
to be a full week. aia 

Q. What would be the net result of that; would he make a contribution 
under this scheme exactly on the basis of his earnings during that month?— 

A. I think that might be a fair generalization. That, of course, is one of the 
advantages of a graded scheme. Where you do have fluctuations in wages 
you have adjustments in your stamping, which means that when the benefit 
is computed all these fluctuations are evened out within certain limits. One 
method of exact evening out is by having direct percentages for every insured 
person rather than by having seven or eight things, as were suggested. But on 
the whole there is a decided tendency to even out cases where earnings over 
a short period or a large period are widely different. Does that answer you? 


Mr. Graypon: Yes, I think that is what I wanted. 
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The Wrrness: There is just one other small point I would like to allude 
to; namely, the importance of having any contribution rate full cents rather 
than small fractions of a cent. In the 1935 Act it was provided that in certain 
cases an employee was to have 1-14th cents deducted from his wages. Well, of 
course, that is quite impossible. Either the employer there pays the 4th cent 
or the employee does, and where there are thousands of employees involved 
in it that might become a considerable sum. It is also advisable to arrive at 
weekly rates which are divisable by 6 so as to give a daily rate, and we had 
that in mind when we devised the rate on employed persons’ contributions 
which appear in schedule 2. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzin: I think the committee should be very appreciative 
indeed of the four excellent witnesses we have had today. They have given 
us a very excellent background of the legislation and have dealt effectively with 
the principles of the Act. 

The Cuatrman: I would like to extend to Mr. Hodgson the thanks of the 
committee for the careful and painstaking way in which he has gone into the 
provisions this evening. 

We suggested before six o’clock if there were any who wanted to make 
any presentations tonight that we would be glad to hear them. If not it was 
suggested that we might go over the non-contentious sections of the bill. And 
so, if we can make some progress on that, is that agreeable to the committee? 
As we go along if there is any contention about any section we will just let it 
stand rather than attempt to deal with it this evening. 

On section 1: Short title. Section agreed to. 

On section 2: Interpretation, 

Mr. Rew: I was just wondering, Mr. Chairman, if sub-section (d) is clear 
enough? 

The CHatrMANn: I was going to take this clause up section by section. 

Sub-section (a) agreed to. 

Sub-section (b) agreed to. 

Sub-section (c) agreed to. 

Sub-section (d) —you wished to discuss that, Mr. Reid? 

Mr. Reip: I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if sub-section (d) is clear 
enough in regards to labour disputes? 

Hon. Mr. Macxrnztm: There is a special section later on which deals fully: 
with that. 

The CuatrMan: I think you will come to that. The section which deals 
with it is No. 43. i 

Mr. Rem: All right. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Is this the same definition with regard to labour disputes | 
which you find in some of the other Acts? 

_ The Cuamman: It is the same as the British Act. They call it a trade 
dispute, and we have it labour dispute to widen it out somewhat. 

Mr. Graypon: Is this definition the same as in the 1935 Act? 

Mr. Hopeson: It is the same except for the term. 

Hon. Mr. Mackxrnzm: Louder, please. 

_ Mr. Hopeson: It was called trade dispute in the 1935 Act as well as in the 
British Act. i 

On section (e): Section agreed to. 

On ‘section (f): Section agreed to. 

On section (g): Section agreed to. 

[Mr. J. S. Hodgson. ] 
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On section (h): Section agreed to. 

On sub-section 2: Meaning of certain expressions in the Act. Sub-section 
(a) agreed to. 

Sub-section (b) agreed to. 

Sub-section (c) agreed to. 

Sub-section (d) agreed to. 

Sub-section (e) agreed to. 

Sub-section (f) agreed to: 

Sub-section (g) agreed to, 

Sub-section (h) agreed to. 

Sub-section (i) agreed to. 

Sub-section (j) agreed to. 

Sub-section (k) agreed to. 

Sub-section (1) agreed to. 

Section agreed to. 

Mr. Rogesuck: I notice there is no definition of employment. 

Mr. Hopeson: Might I interpolate? In the schedule there is something 
which defines employment within the meaning of Part II of the Act, Part II 


being that part of the Act which provides for unemployment insurance; page 
33, Part I, the first schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that all right? Shall we proceed? 

Mr. Rorsuck: Yes. 

Section 2 agreed to. 

Sub-section 3: Division into parts. 

Part I agreed to. 

Part II agreed to. 

Part III agreed to. 

Mr. Graypon: Part III, is that the one, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: On section 4: Commission. 

Mr. Graypon: Subsection 3, is that the one covering the period of ten 
years for the chief commissioner? 

Mr. Hears: That is changed from the 1935 Act. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: It is changed in that sub-section 3 becomes section 4 
in the new Act. 

Mr. Graypon: What was the tenure of office in the previous Act? 

Mr. Hopcson: Ten years. 

Mr. Graypon: Why the distinction in tenure in office for the chief com- 
missioner? It is only five years for the other two. 

Mr. Brown: I dealt very briefly with that this morning. 

Mr. Graypon: I was not entirely satisfied with your explanation. 

Mr. Brown: That may be, sir. That is all right. The view that was 
taken was that it was important to maintain the representative character of 
the personnel of the commission and that due to changes occurring in labour 
organizations on the one hand or conceivably employers’ organizations on the 
other hand it would make for a representative commission, that it would ensure 
more fully a representative character to the thing. Of course, you will notice, 
it is possible to re-appoint. 

Mr. Graypon:; Yes, quite. I think this perhaps is a question that you 
should not be asked to answer yourself, Mr. Brown, but it seems to me that the 
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changes in reperesentation so far as labour and industry are concerned are not 
so apt to happen as changes in the government, and we appoint a man for ten 
years by one government and we expect him to represent for the entire ten 
years the policy and public opinion in the country. I myself feel that the 
opinion of industry and labour is likely to change far less quickly than perhaps 
public opinion as represented in the House of Commons. I only point that out. 

The Cuairman: Do you not think, Mr. Graydon, that the chief commis- 
sioner has to have sufficient time—and ten years seems to be about the 
appropriate time for commissioners—to give continuity to his work? Of course, 
the other commissioners, while nominally appointed by the government, are 
only appointed on recommendation: so the fact that the government changes 
would not have any effect on the appointment of the assistant commissioners. The 
reason is that they can only be appointed after consultation with Labo and 
after consultation with the employers. 

Mr. Graypon: Do I understand that if a man is appointed for ten years 
to the position of chief commissioner, the succeeding government would not 
have power to remove him? 

The CHarrman: No more than any other commissioners, such as the 
chairman of the Tariff Board, or any other commissioner appointed by the 
government. I think it is a standing rule. 


Mr. Graypon: I am not raising any special objection to the ten year period — 


except that if we are to follow the suggestion made by Mr. Brown with regard 
to the other commissioners I think the same basis applies to a greater extent 
than to the chief commissioner. 

Mr. Hears: There is another argument that your point raises, Mr. ees 
It has been stated in the house, particularly by “Mr. Bennett, that if you want 
to get a good man for the position you have to give him security of tenure, 
otherwise you might not be able to get the class of man you desire as chairman 
of a commission. 

Mr. Brown: Ten years is the term of office for the chief commissioner of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, which is the oldest of all the boards in 
the country. It really goes back to that. 

The Cuatrman: I do not think Mr. Graydon is pressing it. 

Mr. Graypon: I am not pressing it at all. 

Sub-section 3 agreed to. 

Mr, Hansetu: May I ask if the commissioners would come under thé Civil 
Service Act? 

The Cuarrman: Oh, no, not the commissioners; they are appointed by the 
Governor in Council. 


Senator Srncuarr: It is required that the chief commissioner of the Board . 


of Transport Commissioners be a lawyer of ten years’ standing. It is an. 


important position. 


The Cuatrman: I think, Senator, other considerations enter into that 
appointment. After all, the Board of “Transport Commissioners is largely a 
legal board. Personally. I should dislike seeing the same meee here. 


Senator Sincuarr: Or necessarily a lawyer at all? 
The CuarrMan: Or necessarily a lawyer at all. 
Sub-section 4 agreed to. 

Section 5 sub-section 1 agreed to. 

Sub-section 2 agreed to. 

On section 5, sub-section 3. 
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“Mr. Rew: With respect to sub-section 3, is the period of vacancy not too 


o long? It is set at four months. 


~ 


The Carman: It fixes a maximum. It does not suggest that it will not 


iy be filled long before that. I think some time limit has to be given. 


Mr. MacInnis: Is not the period too long? 

Mr. Rorsuck: You can appoint a temporary man. 

The CHAIRMAN: Because the Act gives you power to do it within four 
months does not necessarily mean that you will take four months to do it. 

Mr. Rew: I am thinking of the commissioner representing labour who 


might quit and leave one commissioner representing industry and the chief 
commissioner. — 


The CuarrMan: It could not be vacant for more than four months. 

Mr. MacInnis: But it could be vacant for four months? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Hanseuu: On the other hand, it may be difficult to secure a capable 
man. 
The CuarrMAN: That, of course, is the reason. 

Mr. Graypon: I should not think there could be any real objection to the 


-— four months period. 


Sub-section 3 agreed to. 
Mr. Rorsuck: Sub-section 4 reads:— 
The decision of the majority of the commissioners present at any 


meeting shall be the decision of the commission, and in the event of a tie, 
the chief commissioner shall have a second or casting vote. 


Observe that there can only be a tie when one of the three is away. Both of 
the commissioners might be opposed to the chief commissioner upon some 


‘matter, but in that case, if either one of the two, not the chief but the other 


two, stays away, the chief may then bring the matter up and carry his view 
over the view of the other commissioner. My submission is that he should 


have no casting vote. 


The CHarrMaNn: In that case there would be a deadlock. 
Mr. Rorsuckx: No. The chief commissioner has a second or casting vote. 


There are three in all; two of the commissioners are opposed to the chief 


commissioner on some question— 

The CuHarrMan: In that case there is no casting vote. 

Mr. Rorsuck: If one stays away then there are two present and the first 
vote is a tie, in which case the chairman has a second vote and carries it, 
thereby in effect carrying his point against the other two commissioners. 

The Cyarrman: This is a pretty general provision. I think you have got 
to assume that when a commissioner is appointed he is going to act in good 
faith. If he knew that the other two commissioners were opposed to him and 
he deliberately brought a matter up when he knew one commissioner could not 
be present in order that he might get his way, no one would suggest that that is 
good faith. - tn 

Mr. Rorsuckx: You are putting it right in his hands to do it and giving 
him the authority. And for what purpose? I have sat on boards of three. 
The Hydro Commission was a board of three, and we gave the commissioner 
no casting vote. When two were present and they were disagreed, they waited 
for the third to come back; the matter was left open. 
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Mr. MacInnis: You might have to wait for four months. 


Mr. Roresuck: Then let them get together and decide it and not leave it | 


to one man to put it over the other two. 

The CHatrMAN: I still feel you have to leave it to the good faith of the 
chairman. I imagine the man who is appointed chairman will be of very high 
quality. While he might possibly do that once I doubt if he will get away 
with it many times. 

Mr. Rorspucx: He has ten years during which to serve and you cannot 
put him out. But what advantage is there in giving him the casting vote? Isn’t 
it far better that these men should agree on their work. 

Mr. McNiven: If the chairman of the commission were to attempt any such 
thing, would it not be possible for the other members of the commission to 
withdraw so that then there would be no quorum at the meeting? 

The CHatrMAN: That is true. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Then the whole works cannot carry. Besides that, he may 
not be on his toes sufficiently. The thing is brought up and voted upon. That is 
on record. Then and not till then does the third man come up with his little ace 
in the hole. 

The Cuatrman: Apparently there is a certain measure of contention about 
this. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: There are many other bodies where the chairman 
has the casting vote. For instance, there is the Bank of Canada. 

The CuatrMAN: I do not see that any practical difficulty will arise. As Mr. 
MeNiven says the quorum can always be broken up. 

Mr. Rorsuck: But he may not get a chance to withdraw until the tie vote 
has been recorded. After they are tied the third vote comes in and he does not 
get a chance to withdraw unless he suspects what the chairman is about to do. 

The CHarrMANn: Then we shall let section 5, subsection 4 stand. 

Section 6 agreed to. 

Section 7 agreed to. 

Mr. Graypon: In connection with section 6, is it possible to sue the com- 
mission without a fiat? . 

The CHaArRMAN: Oh, yes. 

Section 8 agreed, to. 

Senator Copp: Why is it necessary for the commissioners to reside within 
ten miles of Ottawa? 

The CuHAirnMAN: It is thought advisable to have the commissioners available 
at all times. If they were living elsewhere it would make it difficult for them 
to assemble. 

Senator Copp: With present modes of travel it seems unnecessary. You 
can get to Ottawa quicker from Montreal than from a distance of ten miles 
outside of Ottawa. 

The CHarrMAN: It is a full-time job, the same as the railway commissioners. 

Section 9 agreed. to. : 

On section 10. 

Mr. Roesucx: Mr. Chairman, I do not understand the reason for some of 
the wording in section 10. It says:— 

Such officers, clerks and other employees as are necessary for the 


proper conduct of the business of the commission shall be appointed or 
employed in the manner authorized by law. : 
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I do not 


“ 


understand the difference between “appointed” and “employed.” I 


7 


~ also do not know what is meant by the words, “in the manner authorized by 


daw.” 


The CuairMANn: There is a certain power of appointment in the commis- 


_ sion which would account for the word “appointed.” Then there are the regular 


employees of the commission who would be appointed by the Civil Service Com- 


- mission. I do not think it is a redundancy. 


Mr. Brown: You have to include provision for the appointment of your 


statutory committee. 


Mr. Heaps: Or the advisory committee. 
The Cuatrman: Which would not be appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
Mr. Brown: Which would not be appointed by the Civil Service Com- 


~ mission but appointed by the Governor in Council. 


Mr. Heaps: Then there are the local committees. 

Mr. MacInnis: If you leave this in the Act as it is will it not enable an 
appointment to be made by order-in-council? 

Mr. Brown: No, because there is a law in the Civil Service Act which 
definitely provides otherwise with regard to all staff matters. 

Mr. Rorsuck: There is another point which I should like to raise in this 
connection. It says,— 

Such officers, clerks and other employees as are necessary for the 
proper conduct of the business.... 


That means that it is only when they are necessary that they may be appointed, 
and it does not provide any method of determining when they are necessary. 

The CHarrMANn: I think that would be within the determination of the 
committee. , 

Mr. Rorsuck: I think it ought to be made clear, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can you conceive of any other body, apart from the 
commission, having the determination of when it is necessary? 

Mr. Rorsuck: It might be a question of fact to be determined by a court. 


The CuarMan: I do not follow that. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Somebody might contend that some appointment was not 
necessary as a question of fact and ask for an injunction or a mandamus pre- 
venting the appointment because it was not necessary. I suggest, so as to clear 
the air, that after the word “‘are” in the first line the following words be added, 
“deemed by the commission necessary,” &c. to clarify the section. 

The CHamRMAN: There is power of appointment in the committee, is there 
not, and also in the national employment committee, so if you are going to do 
that you would have to say “when necessary” by any commission or committee 
or board appointed under this Act, would you not? Supposing someone went 


to the court and got a mandatory order, would that not be evidence that they 


were not necessary? 
Mr. Rorsuck: Yes. It might be a good thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. McNrven: If you required additional assistance in your department, 


would you not have to justify the necessity of that assistance to the treasury 
_ board? 


The Cuamrman: And to the Civil Service Commission. 
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Mr. McNiven: Not to the treasury board? 
The CuarrmMan: No, no; vice versa. 


Mr. McNiven: Will this commission have to justify it to the pias board? 


The Cuarrman: Oh, yes; to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. McNiven: And the treasury board? 

The CuamrmMan: Yes. 

Mr. Graypon: On that point—I do not want to delay the committee—but 
are we quite clear on this? The section says: “The Commission may, subject to 
the approval of the Governor in Council, from time to time temporarily employ 
such persons of AEE or professional attainments as the Commission may 
deem necessary.” Are all other employees, clerks and so on, to be appointed 
by the Civil Service Commission? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Graypon: That is definite? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Brown: This clause is put in at the instance of the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice suggested the wording here. 

Mr. Graypon: I should not like to call that a precedent. 

The CuatrMAN: On subsection 2. That is carried? 

Subsection agreed to. 

Shall the section carry? 

Section agreed to. 

On section 11. Shall the section carry? 

Section agreed to. 

On section 12, subsection 1. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I should like to query that. It says:— 


(1) For the purposes of any investigation undertaken by the Com- — 


mission under the provisions of this Act, the Commission shall have the 
powers of a commissioner under the Inquiries Act. 


I have not looked up the Inquiries Act so there may be an answer to my objec- 
tion. The commission can only act as a body. The commissioner under the 
Inquiries Act acts personally, and I think this clause had better stand for 
more consideration. 

Mr. Brown: Under the Inquiries Act, sir, the provision is not infrequently 
made for the appointment of more than one commissioner. That is not infre- 
quently the case. 

Mr. Rorsuck: It is usually one. 

Mr. Brown: It is usually one, but not invariably so. 

Mr. Rorsuck: For instance, the chief commissioner when there are three, 
administers the oaths and perhaps does other things. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, that is right; no doubt about that. 

Mr. Rorsucx: Now. in this instance all that the commission can do under 


the Inquiries Act is to act as a commission, and that is a body of three people 
and not of one person. 


Mr. Brown: No. 
Mr. Rorsucx: And three people cannot administer the oath. 
The CHatrMAN: Would you like to have the section stand? 
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“Mr. Rogsuck: I think it ought to stand. 
‘The CuamrMaNn: Section 12 stands. On part II, Unemployment Insurance. 
_ Insured Persons. On section 13, subsection 1. Shall the subsection carry? 

Subsection agreed to. 

On subsection 2. 

Subsection agreed to. 

On subsection 3. 

Subsection agreed to. 

On subsection 4. 

Subsection agreed to. 

Shall the section carry? 

Section agreed to. 

On section 14. 

. Mr. Graypon: When we passed No. 1 in 13 does that mean we have passed 
the exempted occupation? \ 

The CHatrrmMan: No. 

Mr. Graypon: I should like this left over. 

The CHatrMan: Yes, that will be understood. 

On section 14. 

Mr. Ret: I wonder if Mr. Brown would explain anomalies, because we are 

giving the commission power under the act to take from one class and put into 
another or vice versa. Section 14 reads as follows: “Where it appears to the 
Commission that the terms and conditions of service of, and the nature of the 
work performed by, any class of persons employed in an excepted employment 
are so similar to the terms and conditions of service of, and the nature of the 
work performed by, a class of persons employed in an insurable employment as 
to result in anomalies in the operation of this Act, the Commission may, by 
regulation, conditionally or unconditionally provide for including—” and so 
on. Then it goes on giving the commission power to do certain things. I do 
not know just what that means. 

Mr. Brown: They are— 

The CuairMaAn: This is identical with the 1935 act? 

Mr. Brown: It is identical, Mr. Minister, with the 1935 act. There are 
anomalies which are involved. For instance, Mr. Moore just reminds me that 
in the Printing Bureau there may be a case in Ottawa that individual printers 
would be receiving more the rate of the $2,000 rate but that in other cases 
the rate would be otherwise. Now, the section says “the nature of the work 
performed by, any class of persons employed in an excepted employment are so 
similar to the terms and conditions of service of, and the nature of the work 
performed by, a class of persons employed in an insurable employment as to 
result in anomalies—” and there are anomalies that exist not infrequently in 
certain classes of employment with respect to exceptional scales of remuneration 
as one case in point. 

Mr. Srancroom: There may be a case, for instance, where a clerk is em- 
ployed in the lumbering industry, but he is employed all the year round and the 
‘nature of his work is not lumbering. He is strictly speaking a clerk and he 

might under those circumstances be covered or he might in some seasonal 
occupation be employed the year round and yet would not need to be covered. 
It is merely to avoid anomalies; it is not really to bring in exempted employ- 
ments. 
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The CuatrMan: Shall subsection (a) carry? 

Subsection agreed to. | 

On subsection (6) shall the subsection carry? 

Subsection (b) agreed to. 

On section 15. 

Mr. Portier: What is meant by “inconsiderable extent’’? 3 

Mr, Stancroom: A person may be employed in a canning factory during a 
fishing season for a few weeks in a year, two or three weeks in a year, and he 
may normally be a fisherman, and there is no reason why a person of that 
sort should pay contributions. 

Mr. Rew: There are persons in canning factories, within the provision? 

Mr. Srancroom: Where they have a reasonable period of employment, | 
-where they can show it. : 

Mr. Brown: As is the case, Mr. Reid, in every canning factory practically 
in the province here with respect to the engineer and one or two other classes 
who are so employed. That is the case; but, of course, when the canning season 
comes along additional help is taken on for the berry season and the tomato. 
season as the case may be for a few days or a few weeks. 

Mr. Staneroom: That again is to remove anomalies. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the section carry? 

Section agreed to. 

On section 16. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I hope you will pardon me butting in so often but this section - 
must be considered. No. 1 must be considered as a whole. The section says:— 


(1) Where any employed person proves to the satisfaction of the 
Commission that he is either: — 

(a) a person who is employed in an occupation which is seasonal and 
which does not ordinarily extend over more than twenty weeks in 
any year and who is not ordinarily employed in any other 
occupation which is insurable employment; or ; 

(b) a person who habitually works for less than the ordinary working 
day. : 


That states the facts. Now, under these circumstances the act says:— 


The Commission shall grant him a certificate exempting him from 
hability to contribute under this Act and the holder of such certificate 
shall not be insured under this Act. 


That is voluntary, and further in the act in section 22 you will find under these 
circumstances the employer goes on paying notwithstanding the fact that the 
man is not insured, and if you look at section 29, subsection 1 you will find the 
employee gets no benefit. He is not insured and he gets no benefit. The point 
I am raising about that is that the commission shall grant him a certificate. The 
man may not want a certificate. He may want to be insured. He does not 
say that he wishes to be exempt and I think that is what is meant. He shall be 
exempt under the act. 

The Cuairman: But, Mr. Roebuck,— 

Mr. Rorsucx: He should also be granted that certificate. i 

The CuarrMan: Here is the thing. If he does not want to get the certificate 
he won’t need to trouble to prove to the employer that he is entitled— 
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__. Mr. Rompuck: Is it intended he shall not be insured under this condition 

if he does not want to be? 

as The CHAIRMAN: -Do you not read that, when he proves to the satisfaction 
of the commission that he is exempt, unless he takes that action presumably— 

Mr. Rorsucx: That is the intention. 

Mr. STancroom: The initiative must be taken by the person who wishes to 
be exempt. 

The CuatrMan: Shall that subsection 1 carry? 

Subsection 1 agreed to. 

On subsection 2. 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

On subsection 8. 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

Section agreed to. 

On section 17. Shall subsection 1 carry? 

Mr. Graypon: Let us read it first. 

The CuairMaAN: All right. 

Subsection 1 agreed to. 

On subsection 2. 

Subsection agreed to. 

On subsection 3, 

Subsection agreed to. 

On subsection 4. Shall the proviso carry? 

Proviso agreed to. 

Shall the section carry? 

Section agreed to. 

On section 18. 

Section agreed to. 

On section 19, subsection 1. 

Mr. Graypon: It is pretty hard, Mr. Chairman, to follow this. 

The CuHarrMan: If there is any question do not hesitate to stop me. 

Mr. Rem: We are all supposed to have read these things. Do not forget 
it is easier to pass a bill in the House of Commons than make any amendments 
you want. . 

Mr. Hanson: I suppose, Mr. Chairman, although we are passing these we 
can revert to them at any time? 

The CHaArrMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Hansetu: Some evidence may cause us to change our minds. 

The CHarrMAN: Quite true. We are just dealing with the non-contentious 
ones. If they turn out to be contentious we shall reconsider them. 

Mr. Graypon: What does No. 2 mean? 

The CuarrMan: Subsection 2 of section 19? 

Mr. Graypon? Yes. 

Ne Mr. Srancroom: Take, for instance, the manager of a chain store who is not 

the direct employer of the persons who work there. He nevertheless pays the 
contribution; he is entitled to recover from the owners of the chain store. He 
himself is actually an employee but as regards the other employees in the store 
he is the manager, and he might for purposes of administration pay their con- 
tributions in the first instance. 

Mr. Graypon: Personally? 

Mr. Staneroom: No, as he possibly pays their salaries in the first instance 
from the takings of the store. Take, for instance, a chain store like Loblaws. 
The manager of the store pays the employees’ salaries in the first instance out 
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of the funds in that particular store and he therefore in the first instance would 
pay the employer’s contribution and he in turn would have recourse to the 
concern itself. 

Mr. Graypon: How could he have recourse to the concern itself when it is 
the store’s own funds? 

Mr, Stancroom: He is not an employee, he is an employer strictly speaking. 

Mr. Graypon: But it is the employer’s money; it is not paid by the manager. 

Mr. Srancroom: This gives him the right to use that employer’s money, yet 
he is not an employer. 

The CuHarrMan: We did not pass subsection 1. 

Subsection 1 agreed to. 

On subsection 2. 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

On subsection 3. 

Mr. Graypon: I think we should let No. 2 stand, Mr. Chairman; I am 
not satisfied. 

The CuarrmMan: All right. Subsection 2 of section 19 will stand. 

On subsection 3. 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

On subsection 4. 

Subsection 4 agreed to. 

On section 20. 

Mr. Rorsucx: Well, some answer is necessary here. Section 20 says: 
“In any cases or classes of cases where employed persons work under the 
general control and management of. some person other than their immediate 
employer, such as the owner, agent or manager ef a mine or quarry, or the 
occupier of a factory or workshop, the Commission may by regulation provide 
that—” Is not that what you were speaking about? 

Mr. Stancroom: That is an enlargement of the same provision. 

Mr. Rorsucx: Such as “Owner, agent or manager of a mine or quarry.” 
It says, “Owner, agent or manager.” That seems an anomalous recital. Owner 
is an entirely different classification from agent or manager, and it does not fit 
in with what you say—a person paying wages and later on going back to the 
owner for the money. 

Mr. Graypon: I cannot see that. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not see the owner in that at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the second section stand? 

Mr. Rorsuckx: Perhaps it is open to explanation, It certainly does not 
strike me as right. Take the next one, “or the occupier of a factory or work- 
shop.” What is the meaning of that? _ 

Mr. Graypon: Why not let the section stand? 

The CuHarrMan: Section 20 stands. 

Mr. Stancroom: “Such persons other than their immediate employer.” 

Mr. Rorsuck: The occupier of a factory is not in the position you have 
described, as the agent paying money belonging to the owner. 

The Cuarrman: We are permitting the subsection to stand that Mr. Graydon 
requested, and as this is along the same line, we will let it stand too. 

Mr. McNiven: Did you pass subsection four of section nineteen? 

The Cuarrman: Yes. Do you wish to revert to it? 

Mr. McNiven: I wonder if we could have some explanation of it. Is 
it intended to prevent employment of young people under sixteen years of age? 

Mr. Brown: It is intended to discourage it. 
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Mr. Heaps: In some provinces they are not allowed to work at all because 
of the school leaving age. 
The CuairMan: Section 20 stands. 
Mr. Rorsuck: Before we leave section 20, lest we ignore it or forget it— 
The CHAIRMAN: We are not passing it. It stands. 
. Mr. Rorsuck: I want to note this. In the very last line you have a 
_ typographical error. It reads, “The immediate employer shall be permitted 
to recover from the employed persons the like sums and in the like manner 
is 1f he were liable to pay the contributions.” The “is” should be “as”. 
y The CuarrmMan: That is quite true. It should be “as”. Then section 
twenty-one. Is it agreed? 
Mr. Graypon: Are there any penalties for infractions of section twenty-one? 
Mr. Brown: Yes. The penalty provisions appear further over. 
Mr. Graypon: And the penalty provisions cover that particular point? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 

The CuairMAN: Shall section twenty-one carry? 

Section twenty-one agreed to. 

Mr. Rem: I think I asked Mr. Brown this before, but I am not sure 
whether I got a clear answer. Does the employer of one person come under 
the Act? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Section 21 agreed to. 

- The CHarrMan: Section twenty-two. 
. Mr. McNiven: If the employee gets no benefit under having a certificate, 
why do you ask the employer to make a contribution under section 22. 

Mr. Rorsuckx: Although no benefit goes to the employee. 

Mr. Srancroom: That is to provide that employers employing persons 
with certificates of exemption must pay the employer’s contribution, to remove 
an inducement to employ persons who are not insured. 

The CHarrmMan: If they employed some persons who have certificates of 
exemption, they do not get away from paying the employer’s share. 

Mr. McNiven: In some cases the whole personnel may be made up of 
persons with certificates. 

Mr. Graypon: He may advertise for persons with exemption certificates. 

Mr. JEAN: Does that apply if the employment is seasonal like that of a 
longshoreman, for instance, where an employer is not exempted? 

Mr. Jean: Longshoremen are exempt. 

The Cuatrman: There is a certificate of exemption, Mr. Jean. 

Mr. Jean: I see. 

Section 22 agreed to. 

The CuHatrman: Section 23. 

' Mr. Rorsucx: There the employer holds any money he deducts from the 
employee in trust. Is not that the modus operandi? Does he not buy a stamp 
and stick it on? When does he deduct from the employee? 

The Cuarrman: There is another provision there, other than stamps; but 
that has reference to that. He deducts it when he issues a cheque for it. 

Mr. MacInnis: This is to insure. I presume there is legal authority for 

- compelling the moneys to be paid over. 
Mr. Brown: I think the wording of the section itself is reasonably clear, 
- that any sum deducted by an employer from wages or other remuneration 
under this act shall be deemed to have been enthrusted to him for the purpose 
of paying the contribution for which it was deducted. 
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The Cuamman: If he deducts it. 
Senator Copp: There is a penalty for that later on, if he does not pay - 


Mr. Graypon: Yes. 

Mr. Hears: In other words, it is not his money. 

Mr. Roesucx: Then take a man who has paid his employee half his wages 
and owes him the other half—I am just trying to get a case. Has he deducted 
part of the wages or has he not? 

Mr. Stancroom: He would be only making deduction from what he ene ie) 
‘received, not from what is actually due to him. 

Mr. Graypon: I do not think that is quite true in principle. As I iideiant 
Mr. Hodgson to answer one of my questions a few moments ago, it is not on 
that basis. The basis is what you are contracted to pay, not on what you 
actually have paid; because I brought up the question of what would happen 
in the case of a bankrupt company. It was along that principle that the 
evidence was given. 

Mr. Staneroom: Yes. 

Mr. Rogsuck: So that if he has partly paid, then what portion which he 
has not paid, which is contribution—although he may not have it in his pocket 
at all; he may not pay because he did not have the money—he yet holds 
in trust. 

Mr. Porttmr: It is deducted. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Well, nothing is deducted. Suppose you owe a man $10.00 
and $1 of it is contribution. You pay him the $9. In that case I suppose you 
have contributed the $1, but you have not paid him the $10 and then asked 
him to hand you back the $1. You have got to the point, have you not, where 
you may have the man holding something in trust which he has not got? 

Mr. Hears: If an employer deducts wages from an employee, are not the 
wages perhaps a loan to the employer? 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not know what you mean. 

Mr. Hyaps: Suppose an employee is entitled to $15 a week and only 
receives $10 as you have suggested. Is that other $5 not in the form of a loan 
possibly to the employer? 

Mr. Rorsuck: Apparently that is what it means, that the $5 has been 
deducted. A man may have paid the $10 only because he did not have the full 
$15; and, therefore, he is asked to hold in trust a portion of that $5 which : 
he has not got. 

Mr. Portier: I do not think the section means that. It says, “Any sums 
deducted.” If you deduct a sum, you are deducting a physical thing. That is 
the intention of this section. 

Mr. MacInnis: Any sum deducted here, I should think, would mean a 
sum deducted for unemployment insurance purposes. 

The CuHairman: Yes, that is the way I read it; as a deduction for the 
payment of unemployment insurance contribution and he j is made a trustee to the 
extent he has not paid it, and the penalty applies. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Then my proposition stands. Suppose a man owes $15 | 
to his employee. Suppose he has not got $15 but has only got $10 and he gives 
him the $10. Has he deducted the $5. / 

The Cuamman: Well, deduct the amount which will be required to make 
the payment in connection ‘with the contribution to unemployment insurance. — 

Mr. Rorsuck: That is included in that $5. 


The Cuairman: Yes, but I do not think the $5 would enter into. it. 
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evs Mr. MaclIyuis: No. This act is not concerned with anything except 
deductions for unemployment insurance. What happens to- the rest of the 


wages is no concern of this act. . 

_ The CuatrMan: It would refer to the specific deduction for the payment 
of the proper contribution under this act. 

‘ bias Roresuck: Then the proposition that I have made would not be within 
this? a 

The CHAIRMAN: No. ; 

Mr. Rogsuck: Suppose you changed the illustration slightly, and instead 
of withholding $5, he withheld the whole amount. 

The CuHatrMaAn: The whole $15? 

Mr. Rorsuck: Of the contribution. Suppose he was withholding an 
amount which happened to equal the contribution. Then would he have 
deducted that? 

The CuairMaAn: I would say he was a trustee for the amount of the con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Then he is a trustee for something that he has not got and 
never did have, because he is short of that money. 

The CHatrMAN: Oh, yes. But suppose he paid him a week from Saturday 
when he should have paid him on the previous Saturday. My thought would 
not be that that relieves the obligation to pay the insurance contribution. The 
mere fact that the employer does not have the necessary money right in his 
pocket does not relieve him from the obligation of the unemployment contri- 
bution. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I am pursuing this because it is important when you are 


making people into trustees. Suppose a man does not pay anything for a 


certain week. He certainly then has deducted the contribution. He has not 
got any money at all and does not pay him at all. Has he then deducted the 
contribution? 
Mr. MacInnis: Put it another way; he is liable for the contribution. 
The CuatrMan: What Mr. Roebuck says is: “Should he be a trustee?” 
Mr. Roresucx: Should he be a trustee for something that he does not 
possess and never did possess? 
The CuairMAN: In other words, you would have this position: If he paid 


$10 he would be in a position worse than if he paid him nothing. 


Mr. Rorsucx: Yes. If he paid him something, perhaps he should deduct 
from that something enough to pay the government. 

The CuarrmMaNn: Yes. But if he does not pay him anything— 

Mr. Rogsuck: If he does not pay anything, has he deducted it? 

Mr. Portier: It must be a physical deduction. 

Mr. Rorsuck: There never is a physical deduction. It is only a non- 
payment. 

Mr. Hears: Mr. Chairman, with respect to a person earning, say, $15.00 a 
week, the question of whether or not he receives his money from the employer 
is not the important point for the purpose of the insurance act. The important 
thing is that the contribution which should have been made to the fund should 
have been made by the employer, and that amount should have been stamped 
in the book, as Mr. Moore just mentioned to me a moment ago. That amount 
should have been stamped in the book, for at such time as that employee becomes 
unemployed he is almost immediately entitled to benefits; and unless that book 
is stamped with the amount of the contribution by the employer, then the 


-employee loses his benefit rights when he becomes unemployed. 
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‘Mr. Rorsuck: Yes. » : | 

Mr. Hears: -And, therefore, if the money which he is supposed to have paid 
into the insurance fund, for which the administration of the unemployment 
insurance act will be responsible, has not been paid at all, there has been some 
offence committed by the employer under the provisions of the bill you are 
now considering. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Yes. But you have already provided penalties for non- 
payment of the contribution, and provided for that thoroughly. Do you wish, 
in addition to providing penalties, to make him a defaulting trustee as well? 


Mr. Hears: That is a question which the commission or whoever is 
responsible for the administration of the act will decide, as to which they 
consider is the best method to adopt for enforcing the provisions of the bill 
you are now considering. 

Mr. Ronsucx: A man may be charged in the police court for the two things. 

The Cuairman: The whole question is the word “deduct”. 

Mr. Rorsucx: That is the trouble. 

Mr. Portier: It is physical. That is the intention. 

Mr. Hanseutu: Could we not sleep on that to-night, Mr, Chairman? 


The Cuairman: All right. Section 23 stands; that is, section one. Then 
we come to section two of section 23. 


Mr. MacInnis: Let the whole section 23 stand. 


The Cuarrman: All right. It has the same priority as the wage earner 
for recovery of wages from a bankrupt company. 


Mr. Portier: Presumptive; is that the idea? 
The CuHarrMan: For the same time as provided in the Bankruptey Act. 


Mr. Romsuck: No. It may be three months; but the Bankruptcy Act rights 
agree with the provincial act with regard to priorities and it all depends on the 
provincial priorities. That section is very complicated. 


The CuHatrMAN: Suppose we let it stand. Shall section twenty-four be 
agreed to? 


Mr. Graypon: Just a minute. 

Section 24 agreed to. 

On Section 25: Section agreed to. 

On Section 26: 

Mr. Brown: There are some matters in this affecting the railway companies. 
The Cuatrman: Oh yes. I think we have done a real day’s work. 
Hon. Mr. Macxenzir: I think so. 

Mr. Rorsuck: We have carried 24, 25, and 26? 

The CuarrmMan: Not 26, 26 stands. 3 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: At what time do we meet to-morrow morning? 
The CuarrmMan: Is 10.30 agreeable to the committee? 


Mr. Rem: You are getting it early. For myself, I am going to object to 
anything earlier than 10.30. 


Mr. JackmAN: We have the banking committee on at 11 o’clock, I suppose 
we can’t help ourselves. 


The CuHarrman: I am in the hands of the committee. 


Mr. Rei: That may be very well for some members. I know the work I 
have to do. 


Mr. Rogsuck: I move 11 o’clock. 
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The CHatrrMsn: I am advised that notices have been sent out for 10.30. 
Eleven o’clock is all right. We will just decide what time we are going to sit 
regardless of notices. 


The committee adjourned at 11 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Tuesday, 
July 23, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tunspay, July 23, 1940. 


__ The Special Committee on Bill 98 respecting Unemployment Insurance met 
this day at 10.30 am. Hon..N. A. McLarty, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Cardin, Chevrier, Graydon, Hansell, Jackman, 
Jean, MacInnis, Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, McNiven (Regina 
City), Picard, Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 


Members of the Senate in attendance: Honourable Senators William Duff, 
J. F. Fafard, John T. Haig, R. B. Horner, J. E. Sinclair, E. C. St. Pére. 


In attendance: 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; Mr. Eric 
Stangroom, Mr. J. 8. Hodgson, Chief Clerk and Industrial Research Clerk 
respectively of the Department of Labour, Ottawa, Mr. Tom Moore, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and Mr. Fred Molineux, General 
Organizer of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, representing the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; Mr. Norman 
S. Dowd, Sec’y-treasurer of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was represented by the following 
officials: — 

W. C. Coulter, Chairman, Industrial Relations Committee, C.M.A. 
Coulter Copper and Brass Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

W. R. Yendall, Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 

L. Armstrong, Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

R. W. Bates, Bates & Innes Limited, representing Primary Textile 
Institute, Carleton Place, Ont. 

H. R. Wake, Aluminium Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

J. Naismith, Capital Brewing Co., Ltd., representing Dominion Brewers 
Association, Ottawa, Ont. 

J. H. Stovel, President, Ontario Mining Association. 

J. T. Stirrett, General Manager, C.M.A. 

H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary, Industrial Relations Committee, C.M. 


The Canadian Hospital Council was represented as follows:— 
Mr. R. Fraser Armstrong, Kingston, Ont., Executive member of the 
Canadian Hospital Council; 
Rev. Sr. Robert, representing Montreal Hospital Council; 
Dr. J. A. Dobbie, Administrator of the Ottawa Civic Hospital; 
Dr. Harvey Agnew, Toronto, Ont., Secretary-Treas., Canadian Hospital 
Council. 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce’s delegation was composed of the 
following :— 
Mr. Norman J. Dawes, President of National Breweries; 
Mr. R. P. Jellett, Vice-President of the Royal Trust; 
Mr. Allan M. Mitchell, Chairman of Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd.; 
Mr. R. J. Magor, President of National Street Car; 
Mr. F. D. Tolchard, Gen’] Manager, Toronto Board of Trade; 
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Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Secretary, Canadian Chamber of Commerce; 

Mr. D. L. Morrell, Ass’t-Sec’y, Canadian Chamber of Commerce; 

Mr. Geo. 8. Hougham, representing the Retail Merchants Association 
of Canada, Inc., Toronto; Mr. C. H. Millard, Sec’y of the Canadian 
Committee for Industrial Organization, etc., ete. 


The following gentlemen represented the Railway Association of Canada:— 
Mr. I. C. Rand, | aay! 
Mr. F. C. 8. Evans, L of the legal Committee of the Association. 
Mr. 8. Mills, Wy) 

Mr. C. P. Riddell, Gen’) Secretary of the Association. 


Hon. Ian Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), on behalf of the sub-committee 
on procedure, presented a report to the Committee, which was agreed to, as 
follows:— . 
“Mr. Chairman: ‘Your sub-committee on arrangements have met 
some of the delegates who are present here this morning representing the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. They will be introduced by Mr. 
W. C. Coulter, who will be the first speaker, and then Mr. Macdonnell 
and Mr. W. R. Yendall will also speak on behalf of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. After the presentation there will probably be 
some questions. 

After that it is suggested that Dr. Harvey Agnew should speak on 
behalf of the Canadian Hospital Council. 

I understand that Mr. Tom Moore, representing the Trade and 
Labour Congress of Canada, desires to make some representations. 

At 4.00 o’clock this afternoon the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
will be present. They have four speakers, namely:. Messrs. Norman J. 
Dawes, R. Jellett, R. J. Magor and F. D. Tolchard. 

After that the Committee might hear from Mr. Dowd, representing 
organized labour in another direction. 

That will be the suggested program for the day.” 

The Chairman then invited Mr. W. C. Coulter to take the stand. The 
witness presented a brief which he read to the Committee and was followed by 
Messrs. H. W. Macdonnell and W. R. Yendall. At the conclusion of their 
evidence the witnesses retired and the Chairman extended to them the thanks 
of the Committee. 


Mr. Tom Moore was then called. Following his presentation the witness 
answered a number of questions and after being thanked by the Chairman he 
retired. © 


The following witness was Dr. Harvey Agnew, of Toronto, representing 
the Canadian Hospital Council. Dr. Agnew offered a few suggestions on behalf 
of the Council, presented a brief and, after answering a few questions, retired. 
The Chairman extended to him the thanks of the Committee. 


At 1.10 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again to-day at 
4.00 o’clock p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Monpay, July 22, 1940. 
The Committee met again at 4.00 pm. The Chairman, Hon. N. A. 


“McLarty, in the Chair. 


Members present : Messrs. Chevrier, Graydon, Hansell, Homuth, Jackman, 
Jean, MacInnis, Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, McNiven (Regina 
City), Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 


Members of the Senate in attendance: Honourable Senators A. L. Beaubien, 
J. F. Fafard, $8. A. Hayden. ; 

In attendance: With the exception of the delegations of the Canadiar 
Manufacturers’ Association and of the Canadian Hospital Council, all those 
present at the morning session were in attendance again during the afternoon 
session. 


Hon. Jan Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre) filed with the Committee a com- 
munication from the Montreal Board of Trade under date of July 22nd, 1940, and 
signed by the Secretary, J. Stanley Cook. 


The Chairman then invited Mr. Geo. §. Hougham, representing the Retail 


- Merchants Association of Canada, Inc., to address the Committee. The witness 


read a brief, answered a few questions. After being thanked by the Chairman 


he retired. 


The Chairman then called on the delegates of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce to make their representations and the following members of the 


delegation were heard:— 


Mr. Norman J. Dawes, President of National Breweries; 

Mr. R. P. Jellett, Vice-President of the Royal Trust; 

Mr. Allan M. Mitchell, Chairman of Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd.; 

Mr. F. D. Tolchard, General Manager of the Toronto Board of Trade; 
Mr. W. MeL. Clark, Secretary of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


Of the above witnesses, Mr. Tolchard appeared on behalf of the Toronto 
Board of Trade. 


Many questions were asked of these witnesses. At the conclusion of their 
representations the Chairman expressed the thanks of the Committee to the 
delegation. 


The following witness was Mr. Norman 8. Dowd, who spoke on behalf of 
the all-Canadian Congress of Labour. He was followed by Mr. C. H. Millard, 
representative of the Canadian Committee for Industrial Organization. Many 
questions were asked of these witnesses. At the conclusion of their evidence they 


were extended the thanks of the Committee and they retired. 


The following corrections in the minutes of proceedings and evidence were 


approved by the Committee:— 


Minutes of proceedings of the evening session of July 22nd, the name 
of the Honourable Senator St. Pére should appear with those of the 
Members of the Senate in attendance. (Page vii). 


At 6.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 8.30 p.m., to-day. 
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EVENING SESSION 


Turspay, July 23, 1940. 


The Committee met again at 8.30 pm. The Chairman, Hon. N. A. McLarty, — 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Chevrier, Graydon, Hansell, J ackman, MacInnis, 
Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, McNiven (Regina City), Picard, 
Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 


Members of the Senate in attendance: Honourable Senators A. L. Beaubien, 
S. A. Hayden, E. C. St. Pére. 


In attendance: The four officials of the Department of Labour previously 
mentioned; the members of the Railway Association of Canada previously men- 
tioned; Mr. Tom Moore and Mr. F. D. Tolchard. 


The Committee invited the members of the Railway Asociation of Canada to 
make their presentation and the following were heard:— 


Mr. I. C. Rand, Mr. F. C, 8. Evans, and Mr. 8. Mills. 


The Chairman suggested, and the Committee agreed, that the witnesses 
should discuss the various amendments dealt with in their presentation with the 
officials of the Department of Labour and when some agreement has been 
reached to submit them to the Committee. 


Mr. MacInnis read to the Committee a telegram he had received regarding 
Bill 98 from Mr. E. R. Sly, president of the Provincial Association of Fire 
Fighters, Vancouver, B.C. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider Bill 98 section by section. 


The following sections were adopted: — 
28 to 32 (both inclusive) 33 (b) (c) (d), 34 to 42 (both inclusive), 
43 (a) to (e) (both inclusive), 44 to 47 (both inclusive) 49, 50, 51, 52 
(1) (2). 
The following sections stood over for further consideration :— 
26, 27, 33 (a), 48 (g), 48, 52 (3). 
On motion of Mr. Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), it was unanimously 
Resolved: That sub-section (f) of Section 43 of the Bill be struck out. 


Before the Committee rose Mr. Jackman moved, seconded by Mr. Hansell, 
that the Committee summon Mr. Hugh H. Wolfenden, F.1.A., F.AS., F.SS., 
of Toronto, as a material witness respecting the basis for the actuarial calcula- 
tions of Bill 98 


The motion was carried unanimously. The Committee thereupon instructed 
the Clerk to issue the necessary instrument to bring Mr. Wolfenden before. 
the Committee on Wednesday, July 24, 1940. 


At 11.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 a.m., Wed- 
nesday, July 24. ; 


ANTOINE CHASSE 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ean _. MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr or Commons, Room 277, 


July 23, 1940. 


The special committee on Bill 98 respecting Unemployment Insurance 
met at 10.30 am. The chairman, Hon. N. A. McLarty, presided. 

The CuHamrMAN: Gentlemen, I think the first thing is to hear of the 
_ arrangement which has been made by the sub-committee on arrangements of 
_ which Mr. Mackenzie is chairman. I understand that the immediate program 
has been agreed upon. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, your sub-committee on arrangements 
have met some of the delegates who are present here this morning representing 
the Canadian Manufacturers Association. They will be introduced by Mr. 

__ |W. C. Coulter, who will be the first speaker, and then Mr. Macdonnell and 
Mr. W. R. Yendall will also speak on behalf of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association. 

After the presentation there will probably be some questions. After that 
I suggest that Dr. Harvey Agnew should speak on behalf of the Canadian 
Hospital Council of Toronto. 

I also understand that Mr. Moore desires to make some representations. 

At 4 o’clock this afternoon the Canadian Chamber of Commerce will be 
present. They have four speakers: Mr. Norman J. Dawes; Mr. R. Jellett; 
Mr. R. J. Magor and Mr. F. D. Tolchard. 

After that we might hear from Mr. Dowd, representing organized labour 
in another direction. 

That will be the suggested program for the day. 

The CuamrMan: Then we shall proceed by hearing from Mr. Coulter. 


Mr. W. C. Counter, past president of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, called. 


: Mr. Couuter: 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee:— 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has made a careful study of 
the experience under the various national and private schemes for providing 
protection against unemployment. These schemes fall into two main classes. 
There are the collective, or so-called mutual insurance schemes under which all 
contributions are paid into a common pool to be paid out to those who become 

- unemployed; and there are the savings schemes under which all contributions in 
respect of an employee are ear-marked for that employee. The Association 
believes that, having regard to Canadian conditions, the latter type, i.e., the 
savings scheme, is very much to be preferred to the British or pool type of 
plan. Among the differences between Canadian and British conditions which 
have led the Association to take this view are: (1) the fact that Canada, due 
to climatic conditions, has a far greater degree of seasonal employment; (2) 
the fact that, while labour conditions in Great Britain are markedly static, for 
example in the great coal industry, the same families work generation after 
generation, labour in an industrially expanding country like Canada is ae 
comparison highly fluid and it is desirable that it should be; (3) the fact that 
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the distances are so great and that the centres of employment are widely 
scattered tends seriously to increase both the difficulty and the cost of adminis- 
tration as compared with a country with a dense industrial population concen- 
trated in a small area. 

Turning now to the savings type of protective scheme, it will be recalled 
that the Minister of Labour, in introducing the bill, referred to the fact that, 
during recent years, over 2,800 individual industries in Canada have adopted © 
profit-sharing co-operative retirement savings funds. The Minister expressed 
the view that this development is ‘altogether desirable,” and the hope that the 
present bill would not have the effect of causing any of these plans to be 
discarded, or, in the future, overlooked. The Association is afraid, however, 
that, unless definite steps are taken to insure the continuance of existing plans 
and the development of new plans of this type, the coming into force of the 
present bill will inevitably tend to discourage the movement. On the other 
hand, we believe that if legislation on this subject took the form of requiring 
that such schemes should be established the end in view would be attained 
with a fraction of the dislocation, inequity and expense that are inevitable 
under a “pool” scheme. Even if the Government is determined to proceed 
with the present pool scheme, we propose to suggest that clauses should be 
added providing that if an overwhelming majority, say 75 per cent, of the 
employees in a particular industry vote in favour of a compulsory savings 
scheme, the details of which would of course be set out in the bill, such industry 
should be allowed to contract out. 

Coming now to the bill before the Committee, we wish to point out that 
copies of the bill only became available on Thursday last and it is submitted 
that five days give nothing like sufficient time to make a thorough study of 
such a complicated measure. 


At an interview granted by the Government on May 15th, a resolution 
was presented which had been unanimously passed at a meeting of some forty 
representatives of fifteen national associations directly interested in employ- 
ment, reading as follows:— 


Whereas it has been intimated that an Unemployment Insurance 
bill will be introduced at the coming session of Parliament; 

Be it resolved that, if any bill is introduced, it should not be pro- 
ceeded with at the coming session of Parliament, but that an opportunity 
should be given for consideration of the bill by all interested persons 
and groups, so that all approved suggestions may be incorporated in 
any bill which may be proceeded with at a subsequent session. 


We believe that this bill is beyond question one of the most important 
measures ever brought before Parliament. It is bound to have the. most far- 
reaching social and economic effects, touching not merely employers and 
employees, but the community as a whole. That being so, we submit that an 
opportunity should be provided for a full discussion of the many debatable | 
points that inevitably arise in a measure of this kind. This, it may be recalled, 
was the procedure adopted in drafting the first Canadian workmen’s compen- 
sation act of the compulsory state insurance type, that of Ontario. After 
extended preliminary study by the draftsman, the then Chief Justice of Ontario, 
Sir William Meredith, a prolonged series of public hearings were held at which 
employers, employees and experts on special points were given an opportunity 
of presenting their own views and criticizing those of others. The result was 
that the bill as finally passed proved an immediate success, has funtioned on 
the whole satisfactorily for over 25 years, and incidentally has served as a 
model in other jurisdictions, both in Canada and abroad. If that was a sound 
method of procedure in the case of workmen’s compensation, it is submitted 
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BS it is equally sound and necessary in the case of the far more complicated and 


. far-reaching question of unemployment insurance. If such a procedure were 


adopted, the Association would be prepared to co-operate in every way possible. 

-A further argument in support of our contention that this bill should not 
be rushed through at the present session is that it will inevitably entail a 
substantial amount of novel and troublesome administrative work on the part 
of employers at a time when many of them are focusing their attention on 
war production, and others are handicapped by losing experienced men who 
enlist in the armed forces. Even in peace time, the setting up and putting in 
working order of such an elaborate and complicated scheme would be a 
problem involving great difficulty and considerable inconvenience and disloca- 
tion. The seriousness of these considerations is greatly intensified under war 
conditions. The Association feels, as I have said, that this is an added reason 
for refraining from rushing the bill through at the present session and putting 
it forthwith into operation. 

What I have just said is just a general observation on the bill. I am 
going to call the secretary of our committee to bring forward some other 
phases of the work. Mr. H. W. Macdonell. 


Mr. H. W. Macponetu, Legal Secretary, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, called: 


The CuHatrrMAN: Might I just make this suggestion to the committee? I 


_ think it would be as well if we heard their representatives Mr. Macdonell and 


Mr. Yendall; would that be in order? 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I should begin 
by saying that as copies of the bill only became available on Thursday last 
we have not been able to go through the bill clause by clause and prepare 
representations on the individual clauses, which you will agree, sir, are rather 
complicated and would really require the advice of a trained actuary. The 
observations that I am going to make therefore deal in the main not with 
the actual provisions of the bill but are general in nature and lay down 
certain principles -which we think should be carefully considered by the 
committee and by the house. 

The study which the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has made of 
the whole question of unemployment insurance convinces it that it is unsound 
to introduce a system of unemployment insurance without establishing at the 
same time a system of unemployment assistance for those who never become 
elegible under the insurance scheme or exhaust their right to benefit thereunder. 
The insurance scheme laid down in the bill will only take care of a limited 
number of unemployed for a limited length of time. If widespread unemploy- 
ment should continue for a length of time there would inevitably be a large 
number of unemployed who would either never become entitled to benefit 
or would exhaust their right to benefit. In these circumstances, unless a 
supplementary unemployment assistance scheme, with a means or need test, 
is set up along with the insurance scheme there is grave danger that the 


same thing would happen in Canada as happened in Great Britain prior to 
1931, namely, that there would be irresistable pressure to ‘let. down the bars 


and continue to pay unemployment benefit regardless of contribution. As 1s 
well known, the British Unemployment Insurance scheme in 1931 was in debt 
to the treasury some £105,000,000 sterling and had virtually broken down as 
an insurance scheme. The fact is, it is submitted, that unemployment insurance 
is the top storey of the British edifice and to adopt a scheme based on the 
Birtish unemployment insurance scheme without at the same time ernie 2 
an unemployment assistance scheme is to set up the top storey of the edi - 
without its foundations. The next point has to do with what we think shou 
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be a principle incorporated in this bill; that is, the principle of differentiating 
in rate of contribution between one industry and another on the basis of the 
unemployment record over a period of years. 


2. Pooling System. 

It is submitted that there should be some differentiation in rate of 
contribution between different industries on the basis of the degree of 
risk of unemployment as shown by experience. Unless this principle is 
adopted it will mean that the contributions paid in by industries in which 
employment is comparatively steady will go to provide benefits for the 
unemployed in industries where employment is intermittent. Further, 
it is generally true that in the industries where employment is compar- 
atively steady, wages are, for that very reason, lower than in industries 
where employment is not steady, the higher wages in the latter being 
paid for the purpose of helping the worker to tide over his periods of 
unemployment. Thus the low-wage, steadily-employed worker is. by 
the present bill required to pay, out of his low wages, contributions to 
provide benefits, not for himself,—for his work is steady,—but for the 
high-wage employee in the industry where work is not steady. This, 
it is submitted, is a serious and- inequitable anomaly. 

The difficulty arises, obviously, because contrary to the principle 
which is followed in all forms of insurance properly so called, fire,— 
life, accident, etc..—no account is taken of the degree of probability 
of claims being made. No doubt it would be most difficult to differentiate 
accurately between various classes of occupation in respect of the risk 
of unemployment and fix rates that were actuarially justifiable. Unemploy- 
ment is clearly very different from death and fire and accident so far as 
predictability is concerned. It is submitted, however, that there is at 
least one consideration which suggests that, on this question, English 
precedent is not necessarily a safe guide for Canada. This country 
has a severe winter— 


Canada has been called an eight month country by some people. 


—and if any occupations which are affected by winter conditions are 
to be included in the scheme, their unemployment experience over a 
period of years might well, it is submitted, be taken into account in 
determining what rate of contribution they should pay for the substantial 
benefits their record shows they are certain to derive. Further, the 
question should, it is submitted, be seriously considered, whether the 
unemployment record of various industries over a period of years could 
not be made, in part at least, the basis for fixing the rates of contribution. 


That is the position as between one industry, and another or one whole group 
and another. Then there is the question of the position as between one individual 
firm and another. That is the question of course of merit rating and we admit 
that it is a very difficult question. 


3. Ment Rating. 


In addition to the question of differentiation between industries on the 
basis of employment experience, there is that of differentiation between 
individual firms. Unless some method of merit rating is devised under 
which a firm having favourable employment record would benefit there- 
by, there will be no incentive for an employer to maintain steady employ- 
ment for his staff, but on the contrary he is penalized for so doing. 
There is danger of this resulting in employers discharging workers who 


might otherwise be carried over quiet periods. In other words there 
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will be a tendency for employers to adopt a policy of “a maximum of 
_ employees on full time, and the rest on the fund”, instead of the policy 
of keeping a maximum of employees in at least part time work which 
has been followed by the majority of Canadian employers in periods 
of slackness. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. I do not understand that. How does it penalize the man who has the 
steady staff?—A. He goes on paying in contributions for all the people who 
are on his payroll... 

Q. Whether they are temporary or not, he pays the contributions, does 
he not?—A. If he lets go—if he runs into a slack period and discharges a number 
of people, he does not pay contributions in respect to them. 

Q. When they are not employed?—<A. That is it. 

Q. I see—A. So far as the bill itself is concerned, as I have said, our 
committee felt that is was not in a position to get down to brass tacks, so to 
speak, on these various provisions of the bill. We felt we really required much 


' more time to do that. There are one or two provisions, however, that I might 


just mention before sitting down. The one that our committee raised the most 
serious question about was the second schedule; that is, the rates of contribution. 
And the point there, of course, is this: we understand that the calculation is 
that when the whole tale is told employers and employees will contribute an 


equal amount, some $28,000,000 each in the course of a year. 


The CuarrmMan: Approximately. 

Mr. Rorsuck: $23,000,000 that was changed, too, yesterday. 

The Witness: Thank you. The feeling is that if employers and employees 
are going to contribute equally, as I say, when the tale is told, should it not 
be possible to make their contributions equally week by week?—-A. A number 
of employers at our meeting last Thursday representing large industries with 
payrolls of 1,700 and upwards—one or two of them—anticipated very serious 
administrative trouble and expense in operating this present section. They 
said that this slight differentiation in rate week by week between the con- 
tributions to be made by employer and the employee would mean this, that 
every employer would have to classify every employee every pay-day; and 
they raised the question whether it would not be possible to make that weekly 
contribution equal, the same for the employer and employee. And secondly 
they pointed out that if that contribution could be expressed in the terms ol 
percentage of payroll it would, of course, still further simplify the work for 
employers and employees. 

Mr. Rorsuck: But there are only four classes, because the 25-cent rate 
applies to three classes and the 27-cent rate applies also to three classes; that 
is, the employer’s contribution. 

The Wirnuss: Yes. Still, sir, it would be necessary for every employee to 
be classified’ every week, the pay for that week examined and decision made 
as to which of those classes—even if there are only three—you would put 
them in. 

_ The Cuarrman: Are you finished, Mr. Macdonnell? 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 

Q. Were you advocating the flat rate?—A. Yes, that was the idea, if the 
contributions of the employer and employee could be equalled week by week 
and could be expressed in terms of percentage of pay. 

The Cuarrman: You are in favour of the graded plan, then, rather than 
the flat rate plan. For instance, in the previous act there oe flat rate ene 
You prefer the gradations that this act provides rather than that, do you not! 
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The Witness: I have no instructions on that point. 

The Cuarrman: You favoured it in 1935. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenziz: You made strong representations in 1935 before the 
Senate committee. 

The Cuaimrman: Are you finished, Mr. Macdonnell? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Counter: We should like to present another phase of this which has 
already been mentioned. Mr. W. R. Yendall, a member of our association, who 
has worked very hard in a study of this problem, would like to have something 


to say further on the question of the non-pool plan; that is the savings plan. 
I now call on Mr. W. R. Yendall. 


Mr. W. R. YENDALL called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, when the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the C.M.A. took hold of this matter about a 
year ago the first thing that seemed to me necessary was to find out what my 
own men thought about it. I have a hardware factory at London, an organiza- 
tion of about 200 people, and we frequently meet around the clock and discuss 
matters of common interest. So I asked the boys to come together at twenty 
minutes before quitting time one night and I said, “You have read in the news- 
papers that Mr. Hepburn says he is going to bring in an unemployment act of 
his own, and I thought perhaps we ought to begin to think about it. I do not 
know whether you know anything about unemployment insurance, I did not 
know very much about it until a little while ago. I thought we might have a 
little talk about the 1935 act which was declared unconstitutional. Now, I am 
going to explain this act to you as I see it and answer any questions you may 
ask, and after I have finished I have a memorandum mimeographed for you 
to take home with you and discuss it with your wife over the week-end and to 
make up your own minds about it.. You may discover while I am discussing 
this thing that I do not think very much of it, but I do not want that to influence 
you one bit. If you think this is a good thing, I want you to say so because 
that will help me in making up my own opinion.” So I went over the salient 
features of the contributions and benefits and provisions of the 1935 Act. They 
asked quite a few questions and there was an open discussion for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then they seemed to be through for the time being. I said, 
“Think it over during the week-end, and on the second page of that memorandum 
you will find a ballot, and I would like to have you turn those ballots in. You 
do not need to sign them. Nobody is going to crack down on you for your 
opinion. I want an honest expression as to whether you want a plan of this kind.” 
They all took ballots, and as the meeting was breaking up there were a number 
of exclamations opposed to the unemployment insurance, and some were rather 
‘profane. Every man in the plant voted. Only two men did not sign their 
ballots. At that time there were about 135 men in the plant. Two men who 
were foreigners wrote that they did not understand. Three men voted for unem- 
ployment insurance, and the rest said no. They said, “This Act would have 
been of very little benefit to us even during the depression because we always 
had at least three days a week and we got along very well, and why should we 
contribute to someone else’s unemployment”. When this other scheme was evolved 
it developed rapidly and at the C.M.A. convention in Winnipeg there was a 
discussion. I again went to the men and submitted a new plan, this C.M.A. 
plan, and explained what it was and how it worked. At that time we had 
nearly 150 men in the plant besides, of course, our salesmen. and office help, ~ 
and it is worth noticing that a great many of these men had recently come into 
the organization—they were not men steadily employed there over a period of 
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- -years—quite a large section were new men—and I went over the new plan by 


which they were to accumulate through war savings stamps in two years $100. 
I will touch upon the details in a moment. I showed them the gist of it and 
asked for a discussion. I expected that the discussion would last about fifteen 


_ minutes, but they talked back and forth for fifty minutes, and the first question 


was: “Why do we have to stop at $100”? I said, “Do you mean th 

would like to carry it on beyond the $100 certificate and Sait EeY ee 
gency fund for other purposes?” ‘They said, “Yes, that is the idea.” I said 
“How many would like to take this emergency savings account up to $200 or 
$300?” There was quite a general response. When we had finished the discussion 
I said, “Are you willing to have a show of hands?” They said, “Yes.” I said 
“How many of you still think the 1935 Act would be suitable?” There was not 
a single hand went up. Now I said, “How many of you would like to have this 
C.M.A. plan set up in this shop as it is?”; and the response was 100 per cent: 
and yet that plan involved the workmen contributing 75 cents a week and the 
employer 25 cents a week, a total of $1 a week or $52 a year, or $104 in two 


 years—the amount of money they would draw, possibly a little bit more than 


they would draw from the ordinary Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The employees contribute regardless of the wages received, at the flat 
rate?—A. Yes; the flat rate, and nobody objected to it. The idea is that they 
are contributing for themselves, as I will explain in a moment. 

The next day 45 employers of the city of London at a luncheon considered 
this plan and talked about it for an hour and twenty minutes on both sides 
and down the middle. At the conclusion I said, “Gentlemen, are you willing 
to have a show of hands at this time?” The answer was, “Yes.” I said, “How 
many of you would prefer the 1935 plan?” There was not a hand. I said, 
“Would you set up this Canadian Manufacturers’ plan if it was available for 
your own staff?”. Every man—100 per cent—signified their willingness. Now, 


gentlemen, let me explain what this Canadian Manufacturers’ plan is. It 


developed from the fact that my men did not like the old Act, and I found out 
why. Because it is a pooling proposition. That is the fault with all previous 
forms of unemployment compensation or insurance; they are pool schemes in 
which a great many people pay in but only a few take out. That is against the 
sentiments of the average, everyday worker all along the line. They do not 
like that idea. It is an unfair idea, and I do not believe it could be maintained 
in this country very long in view of the fact that in the United States the workers 
pay in nothing at all, except in five States. 

The plan of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association briefly is this. Every 
week, as I explained to my men—and I would like to make this point, the only 
essential in this plan—is that every dollar that the worker puts into this plan 
he gets out for himself. When he has accumulated enough stamps he gets a $100 
certificate or a $200 certificate, at whatever the limit is fixed. He draws 3 per 
cent a year on it until he passes out and then it may go to his family, or, if he 
retires, it can be cashed in by the government. The money all goes into the hands 
of the government. The part that appeals to them is that it is an individual 
reserve against unemployment for each employee. 

The moment we start from that individual point of view an immense number 
of difficulties disappear. The history of unemployment insurance all over the 


- world has been a very grievous mess. Nobody knows where it is going. The 


situation in the United States is particularly bad at the present time; it is bad in 
England; it is bad everywhere. You have clamourings all the time between this 
class and that class, between this group and that group as well as pressure from 
all sorts of interests for changes all the way through. It is starting on a journey 


to an unknown port in very stormy weather. 
! 
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These difficulties melt away the moment you adopt the principle—and it is 
good liberal doctrine—of the protection of the rights of the individual. 


I am going to deal with figures in outlining this plan and I want it understood | 


that these figures are tentative. A man who pays into this scheme draws out 
every cent he puts in for himself. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Has your plan been adopted anywhere in any 
country? 

Mr. Jevierr: It is brand new, Mr. Mackenzie, but it is simple and it appeals 
to everybody. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I do not want to interrupt you but is your program compulsory ?— 
A. Absolutely; it would have to be compulsory. I think one day when we had a 
little conference with you you did not favour compulsory savings, and I said 
“Amen.” But when I came to look it over I felt differently about it. 

But the men are all for it. The plan, for instance, would be to-put in each 
worker’s pay envelope $1.00 worth of stamps, unemployed reserve stamps or war 
savings stamps—I do not care what kind of stamps you use—and 75 cents of 
that is deducted from the worker’s wages, and 25 cents or 334 per cent bonus is 
chipped in by the employer. 

In certain industries you might have a different rate, say, 40 cents or 60 cents 


deducted from the man. I do not care about any of these points; the essential. 


feature is that that money belongs tc that one man. When he has accumulated 
$100, those stamps are exchanged by the government for an unemployment reserve 
certificate. His name and address will be registered in Ottawa. The money has 


gone into the hands of the government and it is there. But that certificate, to be © | 


fair, ought to bear interest, because it is going to be money that is deposited with 
the government. There is no reason why a workman who deposits $100 for his 
own unemployment reserve should not receive the same treatment as a man 
who buys a $100 bond. He gets interest on it; why should not the workman 
have interest on the money he puts up? 

If the government thought it safe you could fix it at $125 or $150. I have 
no doubt whatever that many employers would run this scheme up to $200 
or $300. But say as a minimum $100—a man has his $100 saved up; he has 
put up that money, his employer has helped him, he stops paying and his 
employer stops paying. As long as he is employed he has no further contribu- 
tions to make, instead of going on for ten or fifteen years paying into a fund 
from which he never draws a dollar, being steadily employed. And remember, 


gentlemen, one-half of the employed people in this country are steadily 


employed. That is a point you must not forget. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was that?—A. One-half of the persons employed in this country 
are steadily employed. 
Q. In the company?—A. In the country—in the whole country. In case 
it may be thought that I am romancing there, let me say that last fall I got 
up a form and twenty-five of my employer friends in London were kind enough 


to give me the facts of their pay-roll for the last three years showing how 


many lay-offs they had had and how much short time there was. After 
collating those figures we were surprised to find, and a good many other people 
would be surprised to know, that on adding the number of employees together 
more than half of the employees in these twenty-five establishments had 
steady employment and no lay-offs or no short time in three years. 
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Q. Have you any figures for the country? I would doubt that statement, 
and I should like to have the figures for the whole country—A. That is just 


. = sample. London is a sample of an industrial town. However, we will let 
it pass. 
: 


. By Mr, McNiven: 


Q. For what years were those figures taken?—A. 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

Q. Did you make an examination for the years 1932, 1933 and 1934?— 
A. No. Of course we realized conditions were abnormal then. The reason 
the men do not like pool insurance is that there is such a large section of 
workers who are steadily employed. You have all your office help, all your 
clerks and all your salesmen who come under the scheme. 

_ Retail merchants as a rule carry the same staff year in and year out. 
I have in my portfolio records from nine employers in London who turned in 
their rolls showing no lay-offs and no short time in three years. 

In the textile lines, for instance, the workers are generally steadily employed 
_ although at low rates. The returns were turned in from a number of different 
- lines; they were not just pertaining to one line. 


By Mr. Pottier: 


Q. Your plan puts me in mind of the credit unions that we have in some 

_ parts of Canada. We have a number of them in Nova Scotia.—A. Yes. 

Q. One of the difficulties there arises when they come in to draw or borrow 
from the fund, Can you give us any details of that?—A. That is the next 
point. An employee now has his $100 employment reserve certificate and he 
stops paying into the fund. His employer also stops paying into the fund. 
He is laid off; not a voluntary lay-off; he cannot draw his money out. When 
he is laid off his employer gives him a certificate simply stating he has been 
laid off on a certain date. He.takes his certificate up to the bank with the 
certificate from his employer that he had been laid off and he draws may be $9 
a week or $8 a week, or $10 a week, as long as he is unemployed. That reduces 

his certificate, but the bank for security holds his certificate which is always 

_’ worth $100 until he has borrowed it all down. After he has borrowed $50, or 

maybe only $10, he returns to work and immediately his contributions and the 

contributions of his employer resume. 


~ 


By Mr. Reid: 
- Q. And if he does not return he is broke in ten weeks?—A. It will be the 
‘law that the moment he comes back to work he makes his deposit and the 
employer makes his contribution. When that amount through the stamp 
system is reached the loan at the bank is redeemed and the employee gets 
his unemployment certificate back at the full face value Of \SLOON rte 

You see what you have eliminated. You have eliminated a lot of policing; 
you do not have to run around to find out whether that man is actually 
employed and whether he is entitled to draw benefits. He is drawing his own 
- money, and he is going to be careful about it. You do not have to check up on 

everybody to see what they are going to do. . 

There are any number of other advantages, and one thing that appeals to 
me especially, gentlemen, is that it creates the right atmosphere between 
employer and employee with respect to co-operation in financial matters. That 
is an extremely important item. Peace in industry is only possible when there 
is a friendly feeling existing between employee and employer. That is me 
thing we are working for all the time, It is making very rapid progress, oF 
we should do not do anything to hinder it. If we develop the idea among the 

¢ 
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workers that they should not look to the employers for any benefits but look 
to the government, you will not achieve peace in industry and will experience 
the difficulties experienced in the United States. They have had more labour 
trouble in the last few years than they ever had before. I think we must 
conserve the feeling of friendship and the co-operation between employer and 
employee, and you can do it one way by this method. 

I should like to say that I believe if this matter were put to a plebiscite, 
which of course is hardly practicable—but if this plan were submitted right across 
the country it would be given practically the same line of support that I found in 
my own plant and that has been found in other plants. 

I should like to mention this item. I think there is a general impression that 
organized labour is very strongly in favour of unemployment insurance. I have 
a memorandum here clipped from a circular sent to its members by the United 
Automobile Workers. It states as one of its objectives: “Unemployment insur- 
ance or social security for workers earning less than $1,200 per annum”. 

Right in that organization there is apparently no sentiment for unemploy 
ment insurance except for people who are close to the subsistence level. They 
put the level themselves at $1,200, and from this article it would seem that they 
do not want general unemployment insurance, not even in organized labour. 
I cannot speak for organized labour, of course, but there is— 


By Mr. Pottier: 

Q. What are you quoting from?—A., A brief on Existing Automobile Tariffs 
as gotten out by the Canadian Region of the United Automobile Workers. I 
suggest that that be checked up. 

Q. Is that a branch of the C.1.0.?—A. Yes, I think it is. One thing that this 
system would do would be to practically finish the job. If you put it in it is 
there, and there is not going to be constant pressure and bickering for all sorts of 
concessions and liberalization. In the United States, having started with $10 a 
week allowance, they have it up to $16 a week. Now all of the authorities in 
the States, even the proponents of this scheme, have taken the position that there 
is not a. single State with unemployment insurance that is liberal enough, and that 
all of them need liberalization. They are just beginning with it, and there is no 
telling how far the thmg may go because it points the way to all sorts of pressure 
from radical groups. 


By Mr. Maclnnis: 


Q. Would you agree that these schemes in the United States are liberal 
enough; that they do represent a decent standard of living for a man when he is 
unemployed?—A. I say that the scheme in the United States, being a pooled 
scheme, is a very objectionable scheme. I am pretty well acquainted with the 
affairs of one institution in the State of Illinois and that institution has deposited 
with their State unemployment body, according to law, over $66,000, and their 
men in their own shop have only drawn benefits of $3,300. That is quite a 
common case. : 


By Mr. Reid: 

_Q. Is it not a fact that industry in the United States took a far different 
attitude from what you are taking? Industry in the United States pays the bill 
with the exception of assistance from the State—A. The genleman is right up to 
a point, that is, that industry pays the bill, but industry never consented or 
proposed this bill. In fact, the bill in the United States was forced down the 
throats of the States and of industry and labour alike by the brain trusters in 
Washington, between ourselves. The federal government had no power to pass 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, but they were determined to putitin. So they 
laid a tax of 3 per cent on all payrolls in the United States and they said, “Now, 

[Mr. W. R. Yendall.] 
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gentlemen, if you will pass an Unemployment Insurance Act, we will rebate to 
you 90 per cent of what we get on the payroll tax.” Up to that time not a single 
State in the United States had passed an Unemployment Insurance Act. Organ- 


ized labour was against it. Mr. Green took a position against it constantly. The 


best friends of labour were opposed to it. Nobody wanted it. It had been up 
ae years and everybody turned it down but it was forced in by that tax-offset 
plan. 
By Mr. MacInnis: | 
Q. That was not the point raised by me. You made the statement that the 


amounts paid in benefits were not considered high enough. My question to you 


was whether you considered $10 a month or a week, or whatever it may be, 
liberal enough compensation for a family unemployed?—A. I do not think that I 
care to go into that question at the present time as it would lead into a long 
argument. 

Q. You raised the question—A. No, I simply pointed it out. I just mean 
that the situation is never settled and is a constant nuisance to legislative 
bodies to the end of time. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. Why did you set the limit at $100?—A. The original idea under the 
1935 Act was that benefits would run somewhere between $78 and $100, accord- 
ing to the number of dependants, and so on. My suggestion was that this 
would cover about the same amount of ground or pay the maximum benefit 
payable under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. I know that the men gen- 
erally would like to have a plan adopted that goes beyond that figure, and I 
am sure that the majority of manufacturers would be all for it, because we 
are intensely interested in improving the welfare of our workers, contrary to 
some unjust comments that are made. We work harder at that job than any- 


body else that I know of. It would conduce greatly to the peace in industry 


if each man had a little emergency fund. 


By Mr. Pottier: 
- Q. Did I understand you to say that the maximum in the 1935 Act was 


$75 to $100 of a benefit?—A. Would it run much larger than that? 


Q. The maximum under the present Act is seven hundred and twenty- 
eight a year—A. There are a good many different conditions here. The benefits 
under that Act were $6 a week, plus allowances for dependants, assuming that 
a man had paid in forty benefit weeks, and there was a provision that if he had 


“paid in for a number of years a certain number of additional payments would 


be added to that amount. Is that correct, Mr. McLarty? 

The Cuairman: Yes, although I think it would aggregate much more than 
the figure you mentioned. 

The Witness: In that case it is immaterial to this scheme. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 

Q. I see here a very excellent argument regarding the matter by Mr 
Nicholls in “Industrial Canada.” He says:— 
~The welfare plans of Canadian manufacturers are of a_ great 
variety of types. A substantial number of the members who replied to 
the circular stated that they had group insurance or an old age 
pension plan in force in their plant. Some of the group insurance was 
life only, some sickness, total disability and accident as well. Some 
firms not only had group insurance of all these types in force, but 
had also provided for the payment of pensions upon retirement. 
Admittedly, however, none of these schemes could properly be classified 
7108—2 
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as an unemployment protection plan. They are a protection against 
unemployment due to old age, sickness or accident, it is true, but, 
except to the extent that the policy has a cash surrender or loan value, 
they are of no assistance to the unemployable worker who is laid off 
through economic causes. 


Would you agree with that?—A. Yes; I read that when it was first written. 
- Q. Do you agree with it?—A. That statement is correct as far as it goes, 
but it did not involve compulsory savings. It did not involve an amount which 
was earmarked and could not be used for any purpose other than unemployment 
insurance. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that I have said enough, possibly too much. 

The CuatrMAN: Not at all. 


By the Charman: 

Q. There was one question I was going to ask Mr. Macdonnell.. In 1935— 
I have the minutes here—I do not think there was any question at that time 
but that you favoured a graded scheme. The scheme Mr. Yendall now submits 
is, of course, the flat rate scheme. It is the same in principle as the flat rate 
scheme, is it not?—A. A variable rate could be used if it is desired. Where the 
wages are low the worker would not not want to pay any more than 30 or 40 
cents. 

Q. What do they pay under your scheme?—A. In my plan the suggestion 
was 75 cents, and the men said “Yes.” If that contribution by the men weekly 
does not exceed 5 per cent of their wages, they are all for it. That is my 
experience. There is a little hesitation to pay over 5 per cent. Workmen 
generally are in favour of accumulating their own savings accounts. 

In Princeton university about three years ago a group made an analysis of 
the various plans of assisting employees in various parts of the country. They 
took up the study of the stock certificate buying plan and the profit-sharing 

lan. 

Q. All these plans were investigated by the Senate subcommittee under 
Senator Vandenburg?—A. Yes. But the point I wanted to make was that they 
showed right through the depression that the most popular scheme amongst the 
employees was the personal savings account. That is growing rapidly all over 
the country. By that means we encourage the men to accumulate their own 
savings for their own purposes, and they handle their own money. 

Mr. Macponnetu: If I understand the question correctly, the answer is 
that in 1935 what we deprecated was the flat rate as between various industries, 
just as we are saying now. Some means, we think, should be devised for 
differentiating the rate of contributions between the textile industry and the 
construction industry. That is what we are saying. © 

The CHarrman: I think you used the words that the low-grade man would 
pay the same as the higher paid man. 


Hon. Mr. Macxernziz: This is what you said when appearing before the 
Senate committee:— 


The first point I want to speak of is the flat rate system of contribu- 
tion. I entirely agree with what Mr. Dodds has said. The result of the 
application for that principle is going to be that the low paid man is 
going to contribute equally with a high paid man and he is going to get 
very little benefit, whereas a high paid man is going to get the benefit. 


Mr. Macponneiu: That is perfectly true. What we said then, and what 
we are saying now, is that we think there ought to be some differentiation 
between the man in the textile industry and the man in the construction industry. 


[Mr. W. R. Yendall.] 
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, ty I make a reference while I am on my feet to what Mr. Mackenzie 
quoted from in ‘Industrial Canada”. His point, if I may say so, is quite well 
taken, but our answer is this: We quite agree that the schemes mentioned 

re do not specifically deal with protection against unemployment and, there- 
re, do not take the place of this legislation. But what we are saying is that 
hemes of that kind can perfectly well be extended to cover protection against 
unemployment. 

By the Chairman: ‘ 

_ Q. In your remarks you said you thought that unemployment insurance 
should be accompanied by unemployment assistance —A. Yes, sir. 
— Q. I think that is in accord with the report made by the Dominion- 
Provincial Commission. But your argument was predicated on the fact that 
you thought this Act was liable to become actuarially unsound. Are you 
familiar with the provisions of this Act which require the advisory committee 
to report annually so as to assure the actuarial soundness of the plan?—A. Yes, 
sir, I have taken note of those provisions. 
_ Q. You referred to the British Act. I think since 1934 the British Act has 
been maintained on an actuarially sound basis and has been functioning with 
great efficiency. I think that is correct?—A. Yes, sir. I would suggest precisely 
for the reason that since 1934 the unemployment assistance scheme has been 
working with great efficiency, and employees who never become eligible under 
he insurance scheme are taken care of. 
__ I may say that one of the British experts told me when I discussed with 
him the question of whether the scheme employed under the British Act could 
safely be moved holus-bolus to Canada, “I think it would be placing the cart 
before the horse.” I said, “What do you mean?” He said, “We consider that 
the foundation schemes here are the poor law, first of all, and secondly, our 
unemployment assistance scheme. We regard the insurance scheme as the top 
‘story of the edifice.” 

Q. If this Act is kept actuarially sound then, of course, it removes some 
definite segment from those that have been under welfare, and I have no doubt 
that when the commission’s reports are considered there would be a more 
scientific measure of dealing with unemployment.—A. We appreciate, sir, that 
an effort has been made, and we agree that it is a very sound effort that has 
been made in the bill to guard against that. But we still wonder whether under 
long continued and widespread unemployment there would not be a good deal 
of grief for employees and employers. 


By Mr. Pottier: 
! Q. You do not recommend the merit scheme, so-called?—A. We also would 
‘a 


: 


ike to see the merit rating scheme, that is, with a differentiation between those 
have mentioned, on the basis of their record. 
A By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
:. Q. That would not be insurance?—A. We agree that if it goes beyond a 
‘certain point where the mutual insurance principle is violated you have the 
‘ame problem as with workmen’s compensation. Of course, we appreciate it 


‘is very difficult, but we still think that it should be done to the extent we have 
outlined. 


By Mr. Reid: ate 

 Q. In view of the fact that you made quite a study of the bill in 1935; 
4n view of the fact that you made representations before the Senate committee 
‘on that bill, and in view of the fact that the present bill is fundamentally the 
same as the 1935 bill, how does it come that you are advocating to this com- 
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mittee that we do not proceed at this session ith the bill, when there is very 
little difference between the present bill and the bill of 1935? 

In view of the fact that the present. bill is fundamentally the same as the 
1935 bill, how does it come that you are advocating to this committee and to— 
the government that we do not proceed at this session with this bill, when 
there is very little difference between the present bill and that of 1935?—A. I 
submit, sir, that there are sufficient differences between this bill and the 1935 
bill to make it essential that full opportunity should be given to study the- 
provisions of this bill. 

Q. It has not dropped out of a blue sky?—-A. That is true. 

Q. The country has been discussing it, and you gave the bill in 1935 every 
consideration, every study?—A. We still submit, sir, that there are important 
changes between this bill and the 1935 bill. 


By Mr. Mackenzte: 
Q. Have we not met most of the objections in this country that you. 
raised before the Senate committee in 1935?—A. I cannot admit that, sir. 
Q. I think we have. | 
- The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Covuurer: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in closing—I do not mae 
that any of the others of our members wish to say anything—but there are 
a number of individual points which we have not had time to discuss relating 
to this particular bill. Our first request is one for delay, if possible. For example, 
we do not feel satisfied on a casual examination of the payments and benefits 
that they will provide the money required. Under the last Act 25 cents per 
week per employer and employee and 10 cents for the government provided 
total receipts of 60 cents per week, and payments of $6 per week were provided 
with some additional payments covered for dependants. In other words, it. 
was ten to one, This time you start out with 40 and 34 to 1 of the employee 
contributions, and taking the employer contribution as equal to the employee's” 
contribution—I am figuring roughly—if you take the 34 to 40 as an average 
of 37, or, say, 36, it reduces to 18 to 1 less the 10 per cent the government pro-_ 
vides and you have a basic rate of sixteen times against ten times with a) 
plusage for dependants last time. It would, therefore, appear without facts to 
substantiate it that you have considerably increased the payments outward as 
against the account that is going to be paid in, and we have not had time to 
get expert advice on just how this would work, and it is going to be difficult to” 
get it. 

The CuairMan: The actuarial report was tabled yesterday. 4 

Mr. Couurer: Yes, I tried to read this actuarial report, but I only got it) 
this morning. I did not see a very positive statement. I did see the statement 
that there is provision for making the changes when you find out. It is, of) 
course, admitted that for a period of two to five years the fund cannot run into. 
the whole,. it will be when you get to the pomt where a man with a five year 
credit can get 300 working days’ allowance on a run, apparently, under this Act. 

There is another point I would ‘like to deal with, Apparently, the time 
under which a man can draw under this new Act is greatly extended, and that 
is further going to increase the payments after three, four or five years have 
passed by with this bigger backlog to pull on. So it would look to me as if; 
there was a possibility that the committee which would have to recommend 
this today would have to recommend very serious increases in rates, and I am 
afraid this would fall heavily upon the manufacturers. There are a lot. of ques- 
tions in the way which we do not wish to take up at the moment, but there 
are some we would like to send some special information in on later. 


[Mr. W. R. Yendall.] ji 
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~ Mr. McNiven (Regina): Mr. Yendall, you referred to the twenty-five 
manufacturers in London. Have any of those manufacturers put. into effect 
-any scheme for the benefit of their employees between 1935 and the present 
time? 
e 
| Mr. YENpaui: Did you say twenty-five employers? It is forty-five em- 
‘ployers. A number of them have plans of one kind or another for employee 
| benefit or welfare. I cannot say whether they have been put in since 1935, 
_and I have not a compilation of what those are for the city of London alone. 
| The C.M.A. made a compilation of this sort a short time ago and it was pub- 
lished. If so, the committee has that information. A great many plans for 
_ employee welfare are used by the members of this association. 

| Mr. McNiven: Did they have those plans in effect prior to 1935? 
{ Mr. YeEnpatL: Some of them were prior to 1935, and a great many 
| since 1935. 
ie Mr. McNiven: Were any of those plans effective in taking care of unem- 
_ ployment in a particular factory? 
ca Mr. YENDALL: Oh, yes. I cannot answer that question intelligently because 
I have not the facts, to be frank; but I know that something has been done 
j in that direction. However, manufacturers as a whole, have been concerned 
_about this matter and have tried to find a satisfactory unemployment scheme. 
| There have been so many difficulties that we have not been able to find any- 
| thing until just now. That is the situation. We do not claim any age for this 
scheme, because it has developed in the last. few weeks. 
ta Mr. McNiven: Are you familiar with the plan of the International Har- 
| vester Company at Hamilton? 
| Mr. Yenpauu: Yes. I read it some time ago. I do not remember offhand 
the details. 
| Mr. McNiven: Do you know whether London Manufacturers have adopted 
a plan similar to that? _ 
: Mr. YenpaLu: General Motors has a loan plan for men temporarily 
“employed where they let them draw on their account and pay back when the 
-men come back to work. 

i Mr. McNiven: The International Harvester plan is much more compre- 
_ hensive. 
_ Mr. Yenpauu: As I remember, it was a very good plan, and I had a little 
_ correspondence with the folks in Chicago at that time. It is a good plan, I agree, 
but hardly a plan that could be applied across the country generally—not as 
“simple a plan as this present C.M.A. plan. One of the main features is its 
simplicity; it is easy of enforcement and general satisfaction. 
_ The Cuatrman: Mr. Coulter, in connection with the suggestion that you 
wanted to go over the sections clause by clause we will be glad to provide you 
with any facilities giving the direct differences between this and the previous Act 
_ which I think you have studied very carefully, and if you have submissions to 
' make we wish you would try to put them before us by tomorrow morning. 
i Mr. Counter: There is no assurance that we can have any extended time, 
is there? 

The Cuarrman: I do not think we could give you any such assurance. This 
is a committee of the house and we have got to do our work. 
ee Mr. Rem: Mr. Yendall, might I ask you one question. I was rather 


impressed with your statement about the number of employees you had and 
about taking a vote after you had explained your system of the savings certifi- 
cates to them. Rising out of that would be the question: supposing that someone 
‘else went up and spoke to those men and outlined the new Act and you were not 


present, do you think the vote would be the same? 
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Mr. Yenpauu: I think if it were explained in the same way—l will 1 not say 
that—lI will tell you what I will do, I will take this plan to any group of workmen — 
in this country and explain it and ‘get the same vote—I will not say exactly the ‘ 
same vote but pretty close—a large preponderance. 

Mr. Rem: I would like to take you up on that if I had. time. : 

Mr. Yenpatu: I am quite prepared to do that because I have had a lot of | 
contacts with working men across this country from one end to the other and I © 
think I know them pretty well. . 

Mr. Rorsuck: You said that you gave to your men a memorandum of 
explanation of the bill prior to their vote; have you got a copy of that memor- — 
andum here? : 

Mr. YenpALL: No, I may have one in my bag at the hotel and I shall be . 
glad to send you one. j 

Mr. Rorsuck: It will be interesting to see the memorandum upon which : 
they based their vote. ; 

Mr. YenpAuL: Of course, we generally assume that folks who are doing 
these things are honest. : 

Mr. Rorsuck: Nobody questions your honesty. That has never been raised. 
Nobody here has raised that question; this in an argument; and one might natur- © 
ally like to know upon what they voted. . 

Mr. YeNnpAuu: It was not argumentative. | 

Hon. Mr. Macxrnzin: It was expository. | 

Mr. YenpDALL: It was expository purely. It was the composition of | 
the Act; because I said, “there is no matter of prejudice in this matter at all; — 
_ if you folks want it I shall probably be for it too; it will change my opinion if © 
you want it.” I am not fooling myself; I am beyond that; I want to get at the — 
truth and the facts, and I am satisfied I got them in that case. If an employer 
in this country goes before his men with a proposition you know that in a great 
many cases the mere fact that he is their own employer who brings up the matter 
must cause a prejudice against it. That is true in a great many cases. When a — 
man can talk to his own employees and go into a matter of that kind and get — 
that kind of vote it shows confidence and right relations in that plant or in any q 

other plant of that kind. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Coulter, we appreciate Mr. Macdonnell, Mr. Yendall§ 
and yourself coming down here and giving us the benefit of your views, and I — 
assure you that. we will give your opinions consideration. I understand there are 
other members of the delegation here and you might extend our thanks to 
them also. 


Mr. MacponngEtwu: I shall be glad to do so, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. . 
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The CuarrMan: I believe now we would like to hear from Mr, Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Mr. Moore needs no~- 
introduction to this committee. 


Mr. Tom Moors, President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, called. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Proceed, Mr. Moore.—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, - 
on behalf of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada I wish at the outset toll 
express our appreciation of the opportunity afforded to place before this com-— 
mittee a brief statement on bill No. 98 providing for the establishment of an _ 
unemployment insurance commission, to provide for insurance against unemploys, 
ment, and to establish an unemployment service. 


[Mr: Tom Moore.] 
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ee ie Before. proceeding I should like to make a little divergence which I think 
has become necessary because of the remarks of the last witnesses, and that is 


sy 
__as to what the views are that will be expressed here and how they have been 
arrived at. I want to make it clear that I have no babies of my own to advance, 
4 but I am merely going to state what I know to be the concensus of opinion of 
the workers across this country. I make that statement with the knowledge that 
there always will be divergence of views in any progressive movement and, 
therefore, in the labour movement there is naturally a divergence of opinions 
at times as to which is the best way to achieve a particular object, but I have 
never yet seen over the twenty-five years of discussion of this question any 
enn of opinion as to the necessity of a pooled unemployment insurance 
scheme. ’ 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada meets annually. At its annual 
. conventions it receives resolutions from the various 2,000 local units scattered 
across Canada representing all classes of workers, whether white collar or manual, 
casual workers and permanent workers, and it is on those resolutions and their 
discussion that our policies are based. Therefore, I think we can speak with 
some knowledge of what the workers’ views are. I am not going to attempt to 
tell you what the employers’ views are. It would be wrong, I think, to apply 
any single instance to prove a general case and, therefore, individual quotations 
of what a man may have said here or there do not cut much figure. What we 
want is the consensus of opinion. I should state that these conventions are 
attended on an average by about 400 delegates representing about 200,000 
workers, and not always the same 200,000 workers, and that those 200,000 are 
merely the vocal part of the workers asa whole. I say that for the reason that 
the unorganized worker has no means of expression; but in plants where there 
is partial organization we find that the views expressed by those who are 
organized are accepted by the others and, therefore, I do not think we should 
limit the views. expressed to the 200,000 who express them through their 
representatives, but in the absence of any repudiation of those views we might 
take it that they represent the view of those other unorganized workmen with 
whom they are working constantly. 

Since the Employment and Social Insurance Act of 1935 was declared 
unconstitutional by decision of the privy council, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has urged action by the dominion and provincial govern- 
ments which would make possible the re-enactment of that measure. It is 
gratifying to know that all provinces ultimately agreed to unemployment 

- insurance being added to the subjects in respect to which the federal government 
has authority to legislate, and that on joint resolution of the House of Commons 
and the Senate of Canada, the government of the United Kingdom has made 
the necessary amendments to the British North America Act. 

Now that the constitutional difficulties are removed, it is our sincere hope 
that the measure now before parliament will be passed and the administrative 
machinery promptly established. 

It will be recalled that before the 1935 Act was placed on the statute books, 
it was examined very carefully by the Banking and Commerce committee of 
the Senate, and all interested parties given ample opportunity to present their 
views. 

- I make mention of that because of the request of the representatives of 

the C.M.A. for further time to study this measure and to make representations. 
I am not sure what length of time the Senate committee took in investigating 
this matter—I think it was about three weeks or a month, but it seemed to me 
| about a year—but they certainly gave the subject a very fine combing over. 
The C.M.A. and many other witnesses were there and, therefore, the Act was 
carefully examined clause by clause and the general principles embodied in the 
Act were adopted. 
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The result of this scrutiny was that many clauses were rewritten and the 
whole made to harmonize. Especially was this so from the legal aspect, until — 
one was left with the impression that is was as finely balanced as a good watch 
and no part could be disturbed without carefully checking its effect on other 

arts. 
p In other words, it would be unwise to make changes in any particular 
clause without very careful checking to see the effect of those changes on other 
clauses in the Act. 

As the Act now proposed remains substantially the same as the previous 
Act, it is not considered essential to again discuss the principles involved or deal 
at any length with the bill as a whole but rather to confine this statement to 
comment on the major changes proposed. 

Briefly, these are:— 


(1) The difficulties inherent (these are in the 1935 Act) in defining con- 
tinuous employment are removed by substituting the ratio system of 
benefits; 

(2) Inequality between sexes is removed and men and women given equal 
treatment according to wage earning status (rather than according to 
whether they are men or women) ; 

(3) Benefits are more aligned with established standards of living by the 
substitution of seven groups of beneficiaries according to earnings in 
place of the former flat rate system. ; 


Might I explain here that the British system is not only an unemployment 
insurance system but is partly a social welfare system inasmuch as it takes 
cognizance of family need by giving payments for dependants. The 1935 Act 
followed that pretty much. The result was, of course, that you had to have— 
I will refer to that later—a limit beyond which the aggregate amount could not 
reach. If a person had ten or fifteen children, by adding 90 cents benefit for 
each child it might become more than the wages he normally earned. The 
United States system is purely a compensation for loss of earnings and takes no 
cognizance of social requirements. The Act as now proposed goes between those 
two, and it does roughly make two categories, that is single persons and married 
persons with a dependant; therefore, it avoids the difficulties of the British Act 
and at the same time does bring the benefits somewhat into ratio with the added 
responsibility of maintenance of dependants. 


(4) The need to fix benefits at not more than 80 per cent of normal earnings 
is not required now that additional benefits are not added for each 
dependent child. The defining of normal earnings created ad- 
ministrative difficulties that may have delayed payments of benefits 
in many cases. 


In other words, the 1935 Act said that the aggregate amount of insurance 
should not exceed 80 per cent of the normal earnings of the insured person. 
Those who have had experience with the Workmen’s Compensation Act know the 
tremendous difficulty of judging the normal earnings upon which the percentage 
should be based. Some take it as what a man might earn if he remained in 
certain employment constantly; the Ontario Act takes an average over a given 
period counting in unemployment periods and so forth and brings it down to 
a low average at times. There are innumerable difficulties in finding out what 
the earnings of any insured person would really be. Under the present Act 
those difficulties are removed because it is taken on his actual earnings according 
to the standard fixed. 


(5) The fixing of earnings of $2,000 irrespective of whether engaged in 
manual or clerical work. 


[Mr. Tom Moore.] 
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"The 1935 Act exempted those who earned $2,000 in other than manual 


labour. The basis of the limits in the British Act was to find some division 
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between wage earners and executive positions, and it was found that the limit 
which they had put in, if in the non-manual worker’s case, would probably bring 
that individual into the executive position class. Now, when you remove from 
the 1935 Act, as you have, the words: “Unless engaged in manual labour”, and 
exempt everybody over $2,000 then you are creating a new class. 


(5) (cont’d) This is too'low on new basis and will create much extra ad- 
ministrative work that placing this at $2,500 would avoid. If left as 
is, then many stable groups will ‘be uninsured. 


There are certain classes such as printers and building tradesmen who might 
have constant employment, and there are many others who would come into that 
category. It was said that there are only 5 per cent of the insured workers or 
the workers of this country earning $2,000 or over. I would remind this com- 
mittee that 5 per cent of 2,100,000 insured workers is 100,000 persons, and 
100,000 persons are a lot of people to take out unnecessarily and add to the list 
which is already exempted. When you go over $2,500 you would not get into 


those difficulties and, therefore, it would ease considerably the work of the 


commission and it would avoid numerous anomalies. 

Might I give an illustration: take printers in the higher categories who 
work in the printing bureau from year to year. They would probably be exempt 
under that $2,000 regulation, but the printers in the ordinary commercial plants 
throughout the country who are not engaged in such regular employment would 
be insured. Therefore, there would be an anomaly created in one class of 
workers; in one plant he would be out and in another plant he would be in, and 
the commission would have to calculate these things. If you raise the figure to 
$2,500 there would be little difficulty in that margin. When you get this close 
to the $2,000 mark you are getting into that margin that goes from one class to 
another among the manual workers’ earnings. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have you any figures to give us on the number of persons earning 


_ $2,500 a year?—A. No, but we know from the earnings of workers generally. 


You take a 44 hour week at a dollar an hour and that brings you over the 
$2,000 whereas it would not come to the $2,500. I am including the class of 
workers who are just on the edge, who might be exempt under the $2,000 limit 
but not under the $2;500. Therefore, taking known wage rates and known 
working hours there would be a considerable category constantly fluctuating 
just under and above the $2,000 mark but $2,500 would remove it much further 
away, $3,000 would definitely remove it. 


By Mr. Jackman: 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Moore would give us figures on employment experience 
of workers earning over $2,000 or more a year. I should think that the number 
earning $2,000 or more would be pretty sure of their jobs at all times?—A. ff: 
would say they were the steadily employed persons who might possibly even 


be protected by seniority rules, but the hourly rate would only come to that 


annual rate where they had steady employment. 


By Mr. MacInnis: . 
Q. Would it be correct to say on a social scheme such as this that it 


4 would be an even better reason for including them under this scheme?—A. Yes, 
_I would say so. 


Six, is that “child” is now defined as under 15, this we submit should be 
16 because the school attendance age in most provinces 1s 16. and if you are 


' going to keepia child at home until then he should continue in that status. 
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Further, the Minimum Wage Acts do not recognize majority until after a 


child is 16; and then, the general provision of Acts of this kind is 16. This | 


provision would load ‘widows or widowers with dependent children just at the 
time when keeping them in school is a very very expensive proposition. This 
provision throws them back into the single persons category when they have 
the heaviest burden to maintain. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. What schedule is that to which you referred?—A. In the 1935 Act the 
definition of a child was under 14, except where the child stayed at school, 
then a dependent child was one under 16. I presume what they did this time 
was they just said we will average the difference between the 14 and the 16 


and call it 15; they just came half way and called it square. You will see 


that in the last schedule. 

Might I say with regard to the new feature providing for reciprocity with 
other countries that that is a very good feature. 

Notwithstanding the care with which the 19385 Act was drafted and the 
numerous changes made to it as a result of the consideration given to it by 
the Senate, the Act as finally passed still fell short of what many would desire. 
The same can be said of this measure or perhaps any that could be drafted 
inasmuch as it is impossible to foresee and provide for all varied cases that 
would come up in a widespread dominion such as ours. 

The changes noted from the 1935 Act remove the cause of many previous 
complaints and with the two exceptions I have mentioned (5 and 6) should 
simplify administration. There will be, however, many divergent views as to 
its adequacy. Especially is this so in regard to "exempted classes which most 
people think are too numerous. The reason for the many exemptions, as 
stated earlier by one of the departmental officials, that were placed in the 
1935 Act was the knowledge that it would be a difficult piece of machinery to 
create in any event, and therefore it was perhaps the wiser course to confine it 
to these classes in the beginning where the administration would be simple; 
and then as the machinery got run in they could add to it other classes and 
bring them in completely. They thought it might be better to do that than 
to load the administration up with all the complications of the difficult classes 
at the same time as creating machinery to deal with its general application 
and perhaps create some rather disastrous chaos here and there. 

Then there will be questions as to whether the benefits are adequate or 
properly balanced, especially as between the single and the married person. 
There is the question as to whether the proportions allotted to employers and 
employees were just what might be desired. These are only just illustrations 
of what will probably come up in representations made by letter or otherwise. 
In fact I have numerous letters already on some of these questions asking that 
certain classes should be brought in. I had a letter from a commercial traveller 
the other day pressing that the committee should include commercial travellers 
under the Act. You see, there are a lot of other classes interested. However, 
I want to go on: It is important to remember that the present bill like that of 
1935 is intended to be actuarially sound and to ensure this the advice of 
competent actuaries has been taken. However desirous changes as outlined 
above may be they should only be made after careful study of their effect on 
the scheme. The bill itself provides for this in both the powers given the 
commission to make limited variation of insured classes, and more especially 
in the setting up of an advisory committee with the specific duties of recom- 
mending changes deemed proper in respect to all these matters. And _ here, 
might I direct the attention of the committee to the fact that there is a 
difference between this and workmen’s compensation. Mention was made of 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ontario. It is true that at the time that 


[Mr. Tom Moore.] 
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x Act was being put on the statute books it was first announced and then given 
to ‘a commission and representations were made to it. However, the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act makes no provision for a continual survey by an expert 


committee, but here you have an expert committee, an advisory committee, 
charged definitely with the duty of making these surveys, as to whether or 
not certain classes of people should be brought under the Act and what the 
effect on the actuarial soundness of the scheme would be were they to be 
brought under it. ty 

It is for this reason and the further belief that there will be opportunity 
to bring forward any amendments found necessary at a future session of 
parliament that we are not urging adoption of amendments at the present time, 
except we do believe that to raise the earning limit of those eligible for insur- 
ance is essential if the already numerous exempted classes are not to be further 
added to. | 

The problem of unemployment is two-fold, one part being to get jobs for 
the unemployed and the other to provide some measure of security for those 
that cannot have jobs. 

Up to now I have dealt with the latter part, the insurance scheme. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. Before you leave that advisory committee, I notice this one acts without 
remuneration?—A. Yes. 

Q. Except just travelling expenses. Don’t you think it would be an improve- 
ment if some small sum were paid at least to the workers’ representatives ?— 
A. } think it may be necessary, Mr. Roebuck. 

_ Q. It seems to me a rather heavy duty and one that will require a consider- 

able amount of time and a great deal of attendance perhaps at meetings here 
in Ottawa or elsewhere. Some workingman will, it strikes me, be dependent 
upon his employer to keep his wage going, or some organization to pay him 
while he is away; or he may be in that class who has enough money saved up 
that he can draw on his meagre resources to come down here for a time.— 
A. Yes. : 

Q. That is asking rather a great deal, don’t you think?—A. I think taking 
into account the onerous duties of that committee especially for the first few 
years as compared with the duties that the local advisory committees of the 
employment service were called upon to perform on the regional committees— 
there is quite a difference between committees of that kind and a committee 
such as the one proposed here, which only comprises four or six people. I think 
it would be fair to make some provision for remuneration for services rendered. 

Q. If they were only paid their usual wages?—A. That might create a 
difficulty, but a per diem allowance might easily be arrived at for actual time 
spent in the service of the committee. 

Q. Or an annual honorarium. A man could not keep account of the time 
he would expend; it would be all year that he would be working on this thing.— 
A. That’was done in the case of the Canadian National directorate, they were 
given an honorarium of $2,000 a year for attending meetings. 

Q. I would not suggest anything as high as that?—A. It was done in that 
case when that directorate was appointed in 1923 provision was made then 
for payment of an honorarium for attendance at the sittings of that body. 


By Mr. Reid: 
 Q. Would you agree, Mr. Moore, that it would create a difficulty in days 
to come if the present scheme with the classes which it embraces does not turn 
out to be actuarilly sound as our actuaries have estimated? Should that be so 
there would be greater difficulty in bringing in some of the excepted classes 
which the advisory board might recommend to be included?—A. My personal 
opinion backed by experience is that actuaries usually make the mistake in the 
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beginning of providing for collecting too much money rather than too little. 
Turning to the present Act 14 per cent, is a very high unemployment figure, it 
did exceed that in Great Britain in the depth of the depression but it usually 
averages 9 or 10 per cent. But taking 14 per cent on 2,100,000 insured 
persons you would have 300,000 unemployed in the aggregate. Contributions to 
this scheme would be about $60,000,000. That means that if 300,000 were 
unemployed constantly, 14 per cent—not necessarily the same people—then 
these 300,000 people could draw $200 each in any one year. I think it would 
be found perhaps that the contributions would be rather high and so would 
provide for the bringing in of other classes which it might be desirable to 
bring in; and it might be all the safer because the classes brought im might 
be better risks and prove less difficult to administer than is the case with some 
other groups. 

Q. My question was qualified by the thought that you might consider 
taking in more classes?—A. As I was saying, you might take in classes over 
$2,000. They would be fairly safe and would add to the actuarial soundness 
of the scheme rather than detract from it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. You did not say anything about the waiting period in Great Britain; 
there it is three days and here it is nine days.—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think the waiting period is rather long?—A. Yes. That was 
fixed with the idea that immediately a man was entitled to the beriefit he 
should ‘be able to go and draw his cheque. This is a rather large country. 
We have shortened distances since 1935 by the introduction of the aeroplane; 
but nevertheless it would be necessary in some cases for a claim to come to 
headquarters. A lot of them could be settled locally, a lot of them could be 
administered regionally, but in some cases for records back over five years, 
and so forth they might have to go to headquarters to be dealt with and 
scnt back so that at the end of nine days a man can have his benefits known 
and be ready to draw them. It was for considerations of that kind that nine 
days was considered at that time as the minimum in which the claim can be 
fairly dealt with. 

Incidentally, in the United States the complaint is that many of the 
unemployment cheques come after the man has actually gone back to work 
and he has ‘been on relief in the meantime, and he gets this social security 
benefit when he is working again. The object of this scheme is to see that the 
cheques are available while the man is unemployed, and immediately available. 
Experience may show that the time can be shortened considerably. Of course, 
in Great Britain there are fewer difficulties of that kind to overcome, but even 
there they had a six day period at the outset although I think that time has 
been shortened to three days. It should be possible when we get this advisory 
committee working for us to shorten the length of time within which a man 
can qualify to receive the benefits which he is entitled to under the Act. 

The Cuatrman: I think the average waiting period in the United States 
is 14 days. 


The Wirness: No, the minimum; not the average. Some take longer 
than that. 


The CHARMAN: I meant the minimum. 


The Wrrness: I come back to another question. I have just mentioned 
that the problem of unemployment is two-fold, one part being to get jobs for 
the unemployed and the other to provide some measure of security for those 
who cannot have jobs. It is to perform the first function that the establishment 
of a national employment service, as provided by Part III of the proposed 
Act, is essential. By proper organization of placement service much money 


can be saved that otherwise would be paid out in unemployment benefits. 
[Mr. Tom Moore.] 
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ane efficiency of a service of that kind depends upon how useful it can be 
made, and it is an important feature of the scheme. As a feeder to the placement 
service, the national regional and local advisory committee, as provided in 
section 90, will play ‘an important part. Through them the employment 


service can be kept constantly informed of the actual employment conditions 
and in many instances of the future labour requirements. There is a whole 
jot more that could be said in regard to this service. These committees might 
do as they do over in England, bring together the interested elements of 
labour, employers, educational authorities and so forth. They tied in the 
whole thing with placements, the creation of employment, a knowledge of 
requirements, and bring all that set-up to the placement service. Employment 
service of this character is an integral part of any sound unemployment plan. 
We are glad, therefore, that provision for the establishment of a national employ- 
ment service is incorporated in the bill. 

Now might I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to make some more casual remarks 


_ that have come to my attention while just sitting around the committee here. 


It is often said that the time for the introduction of such an Act is not now. 
{ have spent a long time in serving the interests of workers and during the 
past 30 years I have had the privilege of presenting many many cases for 
social reform but I have never yet presented one at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is always too early. 


. The Witness: I recall even back in 1919 when the first conference of the 
International Labour Organization dealt with the eight hour day it was adopted 
with only two dissentions, one of the representatives dissenting being the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the rest of the world all thought it was 
all right. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. Might I comment just here on the point you made about the necessity 
for an employment service?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see the English board got a letter from a chap who wrote: “my 
daughter Gladys has paid into your scheme for four years and every time 
she tries to draw a bit of benefit you find her a job. It is not fair.”—A. That 
shows it is efficient; of course, efficiency often is not considered very fair, you 
know. . 
I was referring to the first International Labour conference when the 
eight hour day convention was adopted. I say that in all the world no one 
except the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, our own government included 
in that regard, they all agreed that the eight hour day convention should be 


_ passed with the proviso that it should be left to a more opportune time, That 


was the general proviso added on by many of those voting for it. Then it 
was said that in the demobilization period with all the clamouring for jobs 
was not a good time to put that into effect. Then when a little boom came 
we tried to get it in the form of legislation and that was not the opportune 
time because workers were anxious to work longer and there was no reason 
why he should not have that opportunity. We have been searching for over 
twenty years for the opportune time to present something. I do however think 
that this morning we have come at the proper time, because if _there ever 
was an opportune time to bring this in it is the present. This is the time 
when the machinery can be brought under way with the least strain because 
this is the time when the least burden will be upon it and with the funds created, 
accumulated over the time of active employment, we will have something 
with which to meet the dislocation which we are hopeful will be of as short 
duration as possible, but which will be inevitable following this war. The 
problems of demobilization must be faced, all the workers engaged in the 


‘munition industry and industries of that kind make it necessary for re-align- 


ment and changes in plans to be made. There is bound to be unemployment 
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at the time of a change over such as that. Therefore, this is the opportune time _ 
to prepare for the re-alignments that are bound to come. That being the 
case unemployment insurance will help to take care of these workers through 
that limited time because of the accumulated benefits that will have been 
built up then. So I think it is an opportune time to bring in legislation of 
this kind. : s 

In regard to merit rating I submit very sincerely that the employers in 
that case are asking for a benefit to which in many cases they are not 
entitled, and they are asking for that benefit at the cost of the taxpayers. 
As a case in point I have in mind the Nova Scotia coal industry where 
they have been working more or less steadily throughout the last two 
or three years, but had it not been for the government subsidy in one form 
or another of which they have received the benefit there would have been 
a tremendous amount of unemployment there. My objection to the merit 
rating system is that in almost every case the benefit sought by the employer 
is not earned directly but usually is rather the result of the benefit he gets 
from fortuitous circumstances which operate to his advantage. Take the 
case of the Nova Scotia coal companies to which I have referred, the taxpayers 
of this country are the ones who put up the money to pay the subsidies which 
take the form of preferred rail rates and all such subsidies for coal used in 
central Canada. Because of the taxpayers doing that you get a condition of 
fairly steady employment and the employer comes along and says we have 
a low insurance risk we’should have our premiums lowered. Also, I think I 
am correct in saying that the benefits to contributors will not work out as 
high as what is stated or what is assumed because it will not be based on 
overtime or bonuses but on a scale of earnings, and therefore it will not be ~ 
as difficult for the employer as it would seem; although it might be hard to 
say exactly that a man has earned so much this week, or he is going into 
any class. They will know pretty well what class he belongs in or what his 
earnings are. I think a lot of that will be simplified by the returns that will 
be made in connection with the National Defence tax. From them we will 
know pretty well the category in which the individual belongs, before the — 
insurance benefits that come into effect. 

Q. Do I understand that when a bonus is paid the employer just adds that 
many more stamps to the man’s record book?—A. Well, bonuses are paid in so 
many different ways. Some of them are stock participation plans; some of them 
are in the form of cash paid at the end of the year, and that lowers wages and 
earnings and they are not even considered by the worker as earnings nor as they 
spent as such. Our contention has always been that it is always better to pay 
adequate wages rather than to give the worker a lump sum at the end of the year. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the bonus will not be included?—A. That 
is my understanding of the reading of the section. I just forget what section it is, 
it is based on normal earnings. 

Q. The reason I asked the question was that it came up in the meeting last 
night when one of the departmental men indicated that bonuses perhaps would be 
included as a part of wages and I thought perhaps there should be something from 
you on that point.—A. Then you come to a definition of what is a bonus. 
In a recent order-in-council issued by the dominion department it recognizes that 
in some cases where wage increases are being given that they should be given 
in the form of a bonus rather than a wage increase; in other words if a cost of 
living bonus is to be given it should take the form of an additional 5 cents an 
hour or an additional 2 cents an hour, leaving wages as nearly normal as possible. 
While they might call it a bonus it is in fact an increase in wages. Their object 


in calling it a bonus is to avoid paying a higher rate, as it would be more 
[Mr. Tom Moore.] 
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difficult to go back to a lower rate of pay than it would be to disconti : 
If you have a bonus of that kind naturally that would come ar teeta 
arnings and it would be quite different from a Christmas bonus in a lump sum 
uch as is frequently paid by companies who have done particularly well and 
want to give their employees a benefit in the extra earnings of the company for 
the year. These are matters which the commission will have to define by regula- ~ 
tion, and I think it would be impossible for this committee or any other committee 
_to settle and iron out all these points. As you know, I was a victim of circum- 
stances to the extent that I spent some months in an intensive study of matters 
_ of this kind and I know a little bit about the many points that will come up; 
and knowing the intelligence of you gentlemen I know you can ask questions on 
an issue of that kind that would keep us here at least until snow flies anyway 
_ and even then we would not have settled them all, we would only have expressed 
opinions which would still need thinking out by the commission set up with 
authority to deal with matters of this kind. 
: That is my submission with reference to this Act. If there are any questions 
I should be very glad to answer them to the best of my ability. 


By Mr. Pottier: 
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4 Q. Do I understand you aright that as the representative of organized labour 
_ you ask that this Act be passed as is except that you want an increase in the 
_ exemption from $2,000 to $2,500 a year income?—A. Yes, and a change to 16 
2 in defining a child. 

: ; The CuarrmMan: You would like to have the age limit changed from 15 to 16; 
4 that is in the sub-section of the schedules? 

. The Witness: Yes, the one defining a child. 
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By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. And you feel that there should be some small payment provided for 
members attending the sittings of the advisory committee?—-A. Yes. There are 
many other questions that might be adjusted when the commission is 
appointed. 

Q. This is in the Act, this advisory committee?—A. Yes, I was not referring 
to that I was referring to the more general question as to what we think should 
be amended. 

The Cuarrman: As for example an extension of the Act itself. 

The Wirness: Yes. There are a number of matters we would like to see 
adjusted but we believe that the commission appointed will be the one with 
whom we can discuss the various questions which will arise, that working with 
them we can get all the details and find out exactly how it balances up, and what 
would be the effect of it and so forth; and if the advisory body then found 
that the case is justified, they would probably recommend amendment them- 
selves. If they did not, it would still be open for the parties to make them. We 
have in mind that it will take several months to create the machinery. The 
benefits cannot be paid in less than 30 weeks, because you have to get 30 weeks 
contributions on your card. Before then parliament will be in session, and, if 
there is any lack of understanding, it can very well be taken up at the next 
session of parliament before anyone gets hurt. 


By Hon. Mr. St. Pére: 
. Q. I followed you very closely in regard to our unemployment services. 
~ May I conclude from what you have just said that the present employment 
offices in the several provinces would disappear? Some of those men are 
experts in their work, and is it to be expected that those presently occupied 
in the different provincial employment offices will have to work in the 
_ department?—A. Not necessarily, sir; the previous commission undertook to 
5 | 
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try to co-operate with the respective provincial governments on this matter, 


finding out as survey was made as to the staffs employed, as to the qualifica- 
tions of the individuals and as to the type of offices. Arrangements were made, 
as the nucleus of the Dominion scheme, that offices that were suitable and 
employees who were qualified would be the first to be taken over into the 
Dominion scheme. 

You will realize that the present functions perhaps call for a type of 
employee in some instances that would not be qualified to carry out the duties 
of an insurance officer. Some of the officers are not suitable for the work 
which was required to be carried out. As was pointed out, there is nothing 
to prevent the provincial government continuing alongside, if they so desire, 
where another office is set up. 

Q. It would be a duplication of work?—A. Not only that, but it would 
not last, as the worker would have to go to the Dominion office for his 
benefits from the unemployment insurance, and therefore the other would not 
be used. It would automatically pass out of existence. But any commission, 
I should think, would try to bring about an adjustment with the least dis- 
location both of property values and of human values in regard to the employ- 
ment of individuals concerned. 


By Mr. McNiven: 

Q. Did you obtain the approval of the Civil Service Commission to the 
plan you just suggested?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. They were quite willing and considered that the employees of the 
employment service——A. Were qualified. And in some cases arrangements 
had to be made for superannuation. Negotiations had not been carried forward 
to the point of bringing them into the Dominion scheme, but every effort 
would, I feel sure, whatever commission was appointed, be made to see that 
the least dislocation possible took place. 


By Hon. Mr. St. Pére: 
Q. In certain provinces the employees belong to a pension fund?—A. I 
know they do, and they would have to be taken care of. 


By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. Do you suggest that a similar plan should be followed under this Act? | 


—A. I think it would be automatic. It gives wide enough powers to establish 
that, and you could make those arrangements afterwards. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. You suggested there were about two thousand unions in Citnda tan I 
said affiliated with our Congress. 

Q. Does that include the mine workers’ unions?—A. No, sir, they are 
not in our Congress; they are in the all-Canadian Congress. 

Q. Would you care to comment on the effect of this legislation on the coal 
miners of Canada?—A. I would say this, that until last year the United Mine 
Workers of America were part of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Their delegates have sat, both delegates from the Nova Scotia and Alberta 
regions, at our annual conventions all these years when this matter has been 
discussed, and they have approved of it. I think that is the best answer I 
can give +0 show how it would affect the miners. 


Q. There is just one other question I have in mind. Of course, none of — 


us is satisfied with the schemes of relief. We would all like to see the country 
in a position where labour was employed to the full. What effect would this 
legislation have on relief schemes? What I have in mind is this: We do know 


that there is a good deal of evil generated through relief schemes. Here is a . 


[Mr. Tom Moore. ] 
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_| person, we will say, that does not come within the scope of this legislation 
_ Eventually he finds himself out of a job and he applies an relief. a relief 
_ rate, though it may be a surprise, almost amounts to the benefits that some 
other person is receiving because he is unemployed and because he has con- 
tributed to this scheme. It seems to me that that might generate some dis- 
satisfaction among the people——A. It might, with this exception: that relief in 
_all countries, Great Britain included, is based on proof of need. In other words, 
it is the taxpayers’ money that is being distributed and the taxpayers demand 
_ that it shall be known that the person needs it worse than those who are con- 
tributing to the taxes. In other words, to get unemployment assistance in 
Great Britain or to get relief in this country or to get relief in the United 
States, you have practically got to prove destitution. Now, by contributing 
_ to the unemployment insurance scheme you can draw that money without any 
recognition being taken of your savings or your own ability to carry on. If 
those cases do arise, and they may in some instances, I will grant you that, 
where families are in fact in some of the lower categories, it may easily be 
necessary to get relief additional to unemployment insurance. This Act does 
not take into account the social need. But in my opinion the worker would 
sooner take the benefits under unemployment insurance and maintain his inde- 
pendence in getting them as a right than take the higher rate and have to 
prove his destitution and disclose all his family affairs to investigators and 
be subject to general scrutiny. 
Q. I think that is true—A. Therefore, I do not think that that would be a » 
_ serious matter of dissatisfaction over unemployment rates. In cases where need 
is imperative they may have to supplement it because you have a social clause 
added on to relief.. The assertion was made earlier in regard to unemployment 
Insurance not being a panacea for unemployment. I have never yet heard it 
claimed that it was. We have always looked upon it as the first line of defence. 
In other words, if you have a period of unemployment you have something to fall 
back on instead of dissipating your meagre earnings until you have completely 
reduced yourself. If it is a lengthy period of unemployment, then, of course, you 
may have to go to the relief office. But we have never looked upon it as a cure-all. 
Payments under the unemployment insurance scheme will modify the rigors of 
unemployment. When you calculate that in this scheme approximately $60,000,- 
000 a year will have to be contributed jointly by workers, employers and 
the State, that is ear-marked absolutely for the payment of benefits; it cannot 
be dissipated in administration or in buildings or in anything else; it must be 
paid to the workers. If you calculate that in some years this $60,000,000 will 
be distributed to workers in certain amounts, that immediately represents 
purchasing powers, and perhaps the first thing that the worker purchases is 
food. Therefore, his purchases of food stabilize the market and, to that extent 
will undoubtedly improve the farmers’ position who have their goods to sell. To 
another extent it provides a demand for other goods and the experience of 
employers in Great Britain with whom I have spoken on numerous occasions is 
that the distribution of social service moneys, including unemployment insurance, 
sickness, and so forth, is not a charge on the country in the ordinary sense of debt, 
but is merely a distribution of wealth from those who have a little more than 
they need, or have been able to save a little more than they had to spend. Their 
whole market has been buttressed at all times by the extent of these welfare 
schemes, unemployment insurance, sickness insurance, and so forth: To that 
extent these things have prevented unemployment in numerous instances where 
it would have occurred otherwise. It will modify the volume of unemployment, 
though it will not cure unemployment in its entirety. 


By Mr. Pottier: 
‘ne Q. It has been suggested that $100 would take care of unemployment to 
quite a degree. What would you say about that?—A. Well that $100, of course, 
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was based on the fact that the workers would contribute 75 cents a week. I had 
a letter yesterday on my desk from the hotel and restaurant employees who 
pointed out that a considerable number of their members were women workers 
who were paid the minimum wage, which is $12.50 in Ontario; that is, you are 
“paid $5.50 cash and $7.00 for board is allowed. So that actually the girls there 
will get about $250 a year in cash, because they have got to pay the defence 
tax. Out of that $250 Mr. Yendall supposes that the simple remedy is for them 
to pay 75 cents a week. This amounts to about $40 a year. I venture to say 
that it would not. If you got the $100 at the end of two years’ savings, then the 
average benefits of a person under this Act is $9.60, and therefore it would last ten 
weeks. I do not think anyone would suppose that a scheme is sound which limits 
benefits to an average of ten weeks. Therefore, that would soon be dissipated 
and you would have them on the relief rolls. 


By Mr. Graydon: . 

Q. Perhaps it is not right to assume this, but sometimes this fund might be 
pretty well diminished if you had a long period of depression. If there were 
many thousands of workers who would be entitled to benefits under the Act, 


what position would the commission likely take in a matter of that kind?—A. You 


are assuming that the statutory committee or the advisory committee will fail to 
function and discharge its duty. If the advisory committee does its duty that 
could not possibly happen. They have got to survey the financial condition of 
the fund and look ahead. They have to calculate what are reasonable reserves 
for emergencies of all kinds. If the fund is surplus after taking care of every- 
thing the contributions.may be reduced or the benefits increased. It is incidental 
to remark that though Great Britain is involved as deeply as we are in the war— 
and I say that not lightly but simply to emphasize the point—that they found it 
possible to increase the benefits to dependant children under the unemployment 
insurance scheme this year, and for both the agricultural scheme and for the 
general scheme, because the fund was showing a surplus. Taking cognizance of 
all reasonable requirements and repaying some £10,000,000 for the debt they 
created for a thing that was a charge on the country and never ought to have been 
on the fund, that is, the payment of employment relief that was charged to the 
fund in some years—taking account of all those things they still had ample 
reserves to look forward to the possible emergency you have outlined. So I do 
not see that it is possible for that to happen, if the Act operates. 

Q. Following up that question a suggestion was made by one .of the 
representatives of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association—I think it was 
Mr. Macdonnell—that allied with this scheme should be a scheme of unemploy- 
ment assistance, such as is envisaged by the Act in Great Britain; have you any 
comment to make on that?—A. We certainly agree that that is ideal; that it 
should be brought into effect. You will recall the National Employment 
Commission gave the picture of a complete scheme. It gave a statutory right 
to unemployment benefits and supplementary assistance for those who were 
employable, and had exceeded their benefits. I think the Sirois Commission 


practically approved of that. But I would disagree that it is necessary to- 


leave this part of the scheme until the other comes into effect. I would 
heartily agree that the sooner the other comes into effect and the federal 


government assumes the responsibility for the payment of relief or benefits — 


under unemployment assistance to the employables then the better for the 
country and all concerned. So long as there is local provision there are going 
to be people moving into certain localities for temporary jobs and being left 
there on the doorstep of the province or the municipality. But when the 
Dominion assumes responsibility then the fluidity of labour is brought back 
again, irrespective of what part of the Dominion the employable worker is in, 
as he will be looked after by one authority. 


[Mr. Tom Moore.] 
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ae So I would agree that it is admirable to bring it in. I would disagree that 
_ this should be deferred until the other is brought in, and I would disagree that 

this is the roof instead of being the foundation. I think this is probably the 
_ foundation. The other may be a little gardening around it. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


; Q. May it not be said that the Provincial Relief Acts fill the place in part. 
_ at least of the British Unemployment Assistance Act; that is, that the machinery 
-for provincial relief which we now have set up in Canada supplies the place 
in large part, if not completely, of the British Unemployment Assistance Act? 
Am I right?—A. It would if it was carried on according to the regulations, 
_ but I think there is a tremendous lot of social cases laid on to the so-called 
unemployment relief cases. One case comes to my mind of one province where 
they would not accept them on the old age pension; they had to get unemployed 
relief because the Dominion contributed to part of that more than they did to 
the old age pension scheme at that time. And so it has been juggling about 
_ a little. There are to-day on the relief rolls of the various provinces a large 
_ percentage of those who would come as employables and therefore be chargeable: 
to the Dominion on a proper scheme. | 
Q. Or are chargeable in England?—A. Or are chargeable in England. You 
will recall that several years ago they made the municipalities responsible for 
them. The scheme broke down because they had so many unemployed and so 
little revenue with which to pay them. We had a similar situation in Canada. 
_ You can take Verdun as an illustration where there is a large working-class 
population. When unemployment was at its height nearly everyone was 
unemployed and the municipality could not collect the taxes, and they also had 
_ a big burden of unemployment relief to meet. 
a In Westmount the people were not unemployed, or, if they were, they were 
still being paid. We had the same thing in Eastview and Rockcliffe, and you 
_ will get the same circumstances in Toronto. 
4 _ Mr. Rorsuck: Toronto and the Yorks. ff 
The Wrrnuss: Absolutely. Therefore it is essential to try to pay for the 
% 
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thing itself and make the dominion responsible for employables. 
Mr. Graypvon: It would lift a partial burden off real estate as well. 
The Witness: Absolutely. 


By Mr. Jackman: : 
. Q. Following Mr. Graydon’s question, Mr. Moore, I should ue to ae 
' you this: It has been put forward by some that now is not as fat, NS a we 
' to introduce this legislation as 1935 because in that year peop yee is 
employed represented'a higher class of labour that was very needlul to ie Ke y 
and was a class which was likely to hold jobs even if bad times continued. pie 
= in the year 1940 we have had some improvement apart from the war oe on 
top of that we have a tremendous stimulous to industry given by ihe oH ars es 
_ that we have a much larger number of people employed. A part 0 Hee ef 
' least do not represent as high a class of labour as did those who on ae 
' come in in 1935, but the total paying into the fund in 1940 would be a ane 
higher figure than that paid in 1935. Nevertheless when the ordinary cycle : 
depression comes about as it probably will, or the aftermath of the ae com 
an ployment is harder to find, the claims upon the funds will be muc 
. Oar tte i h higher in a year or 
~ greater. In other words, your mortality rate will be much higher eed oe 
so than it would have been in a year or so after the 1935 period ha - e et 
been enacted at that time; so that is the reason given for careful 0ON Strat 
at least of the time that this Act should be brought into pene om ne 
' Mr. Graydon asked a specific question, if the fund had become A ae i Ae 
I might point out that things happen so quickly that there might no 
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opportunity for the advisory committee to inspect the condition of the fund 
before the trouble was upon us. I think one will agree that under the trying 
- circumstances in which the world is to-day that is a definite possibility. Within 
12 months with some right to benefit under the Act becoming operative; 
the Act conceivably might have a sufficient fund created to meet conditions. 
Now, then, any employee who has a right because of his payments in under 
the Act, if the fund was not sufficient to meet those demands he naturally 
would expect that someone, I suppose the government, would put up sufficient 
to meet his just claims for which he has paid from time to time during his 
working weeks; that is so, is it not?—A. Yes, I take it that so long as parlia- 
ment is supreme and we are not under a dictatorship parliament would accept 
the responsibility of advancing to the unemployment scheme any funds sufficient 
to carry on until its contributions could be adjusted and its benefits brought up 
to a basis that was actuarially sound; otherwise benefits could not be continued; 
their rights, because there is an obligation there. It is the unforeseen then, you 
see, that is always happening. We are always trying to cross our bridges before 
we come to them, and it often happens that we look so closely at the bridge that 
we fail to see the water beneath. This is the first time that I have heard that 
excuse advanced as to why 1985 was a more opportune time. The argument 
as heard at that time was that it was inopportune in 1935 because competition 
-was so keen that employers could not afford to pay. The United States was 
not then contributing and you had to compete with United States products; 
that the number of workers covered would be so small as to create dis- 
satisfaction among the industrial workers. Now, all these things are eliminated 
in 1940, and the United States are now paying much higher, the charge on 
the employer in Canada will be 14 per cent as compared with 3 per 
cent in the United States for the unemployment insurance fund. ‘Then, 
too, you have a greater coverage of workers and less dissatisfaction among 
workers; and business seems to be picking up, if I read the Financial Post aright, 
and see dividends being paid by companies who had been passing up their 
dividends for quite a number of years. That does not look as though com- 
petition is quite as keen as it was in 1935; and because of that, and because of 
the big army of workers who will be available to participate in the scheme this 
does appear to be a much more favourable time than was 1935. 

Q. I quite agree, some people are always advancing reasons against social 
legislation. That is not necessarily my point of view always. It is merely a 
reason I have heard advanced, and I think there is something in it. I wish to 
put a further question to you and it is this: If a depression were to come 
and it happened that the payments, the benefits, were exhausted and met by 
the government if there was a deficiency, you would then have workers receiving 
a fairly decent amount per week in order to sustain themselves, and I think you 
will agree with me the amount is considerably higher than relief rates generally 
—the benefits paid under this Act are higher than relief rates paid in most 
places, take the city of Toronto for instance—I do not think that the relief rates 
would begin to equal the amounts paid as insurance benefits under the Act.— 
A. Not very ‘far off for the average family; a man, wife and one dependant. I 
do not think it would be far off the $9.60 for the $1,200, class. 

Q. The question I wish to ask then is: Would any difficulty arise if workers 
who had been receiving the benefits of the fund, that the time had been exhausted 
during which they were entitled to receive those benefits that they were then 
thrown back on ordinary relief at-a lower scale, would that likely cause 
very much difficulty, would it not result in a demand that relief rates be 
raised?—A. 1 am one of those optimists who believes that our long urging 
for unemployment insurance would insure benefits which would be adequate 
to meet a situation of that kind without undue cost to the. general treasury. 
We are confident that the benefits of the Act would be in effect before that 


situation occurred. That being the case, they would not be driven back onto the 
[Mr. Tom Moore.] > 
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ordinary relief rates; but even if that were the case and higher relief rates were 
_ demanded I do not think it would bankrupt the country entirely, and in some 
_eases there have been very low subsistence levels anyway—lI think we are finding 
_ that out in our medical examinations for the military services, 

Mr. Rorsuck: You are lowering relief rates by this legislation to the extent 
that contributions are all benefits to be received. Through the entire time that a 
man receives benefits he is on relief rates which in some instances might be lower 
than would be the case if this Act were not passed. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: It is essentially a question of where the money is to come 
from, whether it is to come from the municipality; and if so, what will happen te 
real estate taxes—we must know where the money is going to come from if we 
_ are going to do these things——A. I did not think we would have that question 

_ asked any more after these war expenditures that have been going on during the 
recent weeks. I thought that would have taken care of that situation entirely. 
Q. Do you think a distinction should be made between labour exchanges 
which merely endeavour to find work for a man who has been in employment for 
some period and those offices or placement bureaux which are endeavouring to 
find work for young people when they leave school and are seeking a vocation: 
_do you think they should be entirely separated, that the problem is so distinct 
that we should have separate offices, call them placement bureaux as against 
_ ~ labour exchanges; have you anything to say about that?—A. The experience in 
_ Great Britain has been against it. They found that where they made the two 
separate difficulties developed because of the keen competition between them, 
each trying to establish their efficiency over the other through the number of 
-youths or workers each could place in jobs. One result of that was that inexperi- 
enced youths were often placed in jobs for which they were by no means qualified. 
In the end they merged it back into a common administration although they 
have special committees dealing with the special problems of youth and youth 
training. I certainly would not advise separate offices. 

Q. Would you think that the job of finding work for a young person leaving 

school requires quite a different office and different training from that of a person 
who operates an ordinary labour exchange?—A. Yes. and while they merged 
~ exchanges in the old country they kept the functions separate and they have 
special vocational guidance committees, and they have different people on these 
vocational guidance committees, such as the school principals, employers, and so 
on. You might have special committees in exchange bureaux who would be 
' charged especially with taking care of the youth problem. 


By Mr. Hanson: 

- Q. In your submission there was one thing which I expected you to comment 
on that you did not say anything about at all. You made a very very excellent 
witness indeed, and I am quite sure that the Trades and Labour Congress are 
very fortunate in having a man like yourself to represent them. You have dealt 
_ with the general principles of the scheme but the part which I thought you 

would deal with and: of which I refer is that relating to disqualifications. I notice 

in the explanatory note, and this has given me some hittle concern because 1 

believe in the right of collective bargaining; in the explanatory note at the bottom 
of page 1 it says:— 

Disqualification for benefit includes: Loss of work due to misconduct 
or a labour dispute in which he is directly involved: Unwillingness to 
accept suitable employment: Receipt of an old age pension: Being an 
inmate of a public institution, or earning less than 90 cents a day while in 
e. employment. 

_ The part to which I wish to refer you particularly is the first part concerning 


' labour disputes and unwillingness to accept suitable employment. Do you not 
think there could be a bit of a change there?—A. I think if you will look up 
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section 43 you will find that point elaborated there, and that it is surrounded 
with. considerable safeguards. The question of misconduct is not left to local 
insurance officers to decide, he cannot just take the word of the employer he has 
got to go to a referee; so there is a safeguard there, and it is up to the employer 
to prove it is misconduct and not up to the man to prove it is not. 

Mr. Graypon: The onus is on the employer. 

The Witness: Yes, it is taken a little away from a direct decision there 
because it is a rather delicate thing to judge. Then in regard to accepting other 
employment, you will find there is provision there if employment is at less wages 
than he would normally receive and if it is where a labour dispute exists and 
he refuses to take it ‘he is not debarred from benefits. There are other safeguards 
around that. The question of labour disputes, the people being involved; that 
is where labour is trying to be fair and saying that perhaps it would be asking 
too much to ask the employer to contribute to a fund that would finance our fight 
against him. In other words, the unemployment insurance benefit would not. be 
used to strike against the employer. 


Mr. Rew: Regarding the matter of strikes, I am one who believes that more 
regulation should be placed in the Act rather than leaving so much control under 
the Act to the commission. I have in mind a labour dispute where the men go 
on strike and when the strike is settled some of the men. may still be unemployed, 
only ten or twelve out of a larger number would be taken back. There is nothing 
in the Act that ties down the commission as to the time when he ceases to be on 
strike. What is your view? My own view is that something specific should be 
placed in the Act rather than left as to interpretation to the commission. I 
would like to have your views on that. 

The Witness: There are quite a number of things we would like to have in 
there, but they might not operate as much to our advantage as something else. 
For instance, in England the commission has not attempted to make regulations 
immediately. These matters are never exactly alike. If you get a book of the 
decisions of the board of commissioners there, it is quite a bulky volume, and 
more than one at that, you will see that these cases come before the com- 
missioners and the appeal courts and out of that comes a decision, and the 
precedents established by these decisions are accepted in formulating policy and 
practice. It is built up out of a mass of experience over a period of time, and 
that has been found much more effective than attempting to devise strict regula- 
tions. In the light of that experience we were prepared to leave it to the 
development of decisions on appeals by referees and umpires in this case rather 
than to attempt to devise something in words that might defeat its own object 
before we got through with it. 

Mr. Rorsuck: My view of it is that while it is not entirely satisfactory, 
one might criticize it in detail, there is no other alternative scheme that is 
workable that we can substitute for what we have here with regard to labour 
disputes. 

The Wirness: We think it is a workable Act, sir. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. One other question regarding a clause in section 20, subsection 3; when 
he is capable of and available for work but unable to obtain suitable employ- — 
ment; do you anticipate any great difficulty in a definition of suitable employ-~ 
menit?—A. From what. section are you reading? 

Q. That is on page 9, section 28.—A. Disqualification—I think you will 
find in reading further that the responsibility is partly on the individual but 
more on the office; in other words, he says he is available for work, he is a 
machinist of a certain category, the employment office gives him a card to go 
and get that job, he mever turns up but pretends he can’t get the job; then, of 


course, he is disqualified for failing to obtain suitable employment. It does not 
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ls hi place the onus on the individual to show that he has been out each day can- 


vassing for work, the onus is on the insurance officers to prove that he has failed 
to take reasonable pains to take employment of a suitable character when it is 
offered to him. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. When you are dealing with the matter of suitable employment, does that 
refer to type of employment, or does it also include rate of wages?—A. With 
limitations. Section 31 deals with some limitations; an insured person shall not 


_ be deemed to have failed to iulfil the third statutory condition by reason only 
that he is attending a course of instruction or training approved by the com- 


mission in his case; or he has declined employment arising in consequence of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute; or an offer of employment in his usual 
occupation at wages lower, or on conditions less favourable, than those observed 
by agreement between employers and employees, or failing any such agreement, 
than those recognized by good employers; and so on. So you see there are some 
provisions there, and then there is the proviso that after a certain time that these 
provisoes can be modified by the commission and he might be sent to other places. 
There are provisions there also to protect the worker from being forced into 
seeking work for which he is not only not suited but which might be harmful to 
him. For instance, if you force a violinist into ditch-digging you would render 
him useless for his ordinary employment. Therefore, at no time would that be 
considered suitable employment. That is one of the important considerations 
in administering the Act, consideration must be given to maintaining a man’s 
employability in his regular employment. 


By Mr. Jackman: 

Q. I gathered from your preliminary remarks that the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada are fairly unanimous on the main principles of unemploy- 
ment insurance. I am not surprised that some of the workers in the more or 
less protected occupations. are desirous of obtaining the benefits of its pro- 
visions. I quite appreciate why there is no large proportion of the labour 
population of this country which does not favour the introduction of some 
scheme of contributory unemployment insurance?—A. That is right, quite right. 

The Cuamrman: Gentlemen, I do not want to interrupt the questioning 
of Mr. Moore but I just had a request made to me that possibly some questions 
might occur to members of the committee, therefore, we would appreciate your 
re-attendance, Mr. Moore, this afternoon, if that would be convenient for 
yourself? 

The Witness: I will be on hand. 

The Cuamman: In the meantime, I would like to express the thanks of the 
committee for the splendid contribution you have made in giving us the benefit 
of your wide experience on this question. 

Gentlemen, Dr. Harvey Agnew, who is Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Hospital Council, wishes to present a brief. He tells me that he will take but 
a very short time and he wishes to leave on the 3.30 o’clock train this afternoon. 
I wonder if those who have to go might go, so long as we have a quorum remain- 
ing, and we might hear him for about ten or fifteen minutes to present his brief. 


Mr. Hanseuu: Are there any others? 

The Cuarrman: Not before lunch. 

Mr. Hansexu: Who are the others? 

The Cuarrman: Dr. Agnew. We shall hear him before lunch. 


Dr. Harvey AcNeEw, called. ? 
Dr. AcNew: It is very kind of this committee to give the Canadian 
Hospital Council the opportunity of presenting this brief, copies of which have 


~ been placed before this parliamentary committee. 
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This Canadian Hospital Council is the official association of the hospitals 
of Canada. In presenting this brief to you we wish to call attention to the 
very unusual position of our public hospitals. I can do it exceedingly briefly, 
Mr. Chairman. ) 

In the first place, we have practically no unemployment in the hospital 
field. Our hospitals have to be geared for any emergency that may arise, 
whether we have a low occupancy or a high occupancy. We must maintain 
our staffs at practically the same level throughout. About the only fluctuation 
that. we have at all is in the case of certain floor duty nurses who may be 
engaged on a daily or weekly basis to supplement the regular staff. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The nurses would not be under the Act?—A. That is what I was going 
to say. They are not included. The only other group which is included are the 
domestics that might be engaged for isolation units, and, of course, they are 
open at times only. But in the majority of cases those domestics are absorbed 
into other services. 

That is the first point, Mr. Chairman. We also have in our personnel a 
large number of individuals who are highly skilled and who are experts in their 
field, and therefore who cannot be allowed to go because of the fact that they 
could not be replaced on short notice. 

The cost to our hospital employees and to the hospitals for a service from 
which the employees are not at all likely to derive any benefit to any degree 
whatsoever would be a very heavy financial burden upon these employees. I 
have figures here which are on page 3 of the brief, but I would just synopsize 
it in this way; that it is estimated that close to twenty thousand employees of 
the hospitals would come under the Act as now drafted. While it has not been 
possible for us in the brief time at our disposal to actually determine in an 
accurate fashion what that would cost, we have obtained figures from a number 
of hospitals, and expanding these to cover the whole of Canada it would look 
as if the cost to the hospitals would be $270,000 a year, and to their employees 
approximately the same. 

Now, $270,000 may not seem a very large sum of money when you are 
dealing with millions, but in this particular instance, we ‘are dealing with public 
hospitals. Certain hospitals, for instance, the Toronto General Hospital, will 
have to pay $10,000 and their employees $9,000 and some odd. That is an exact 
figure. The Vancouver General Hospital will have to pay $12,000, and their 
employees a similar amount. 

When it comes down to the individual hospital it amounts to a very heavy 
item alta time when the hospitals are all facing deficits. 

Then I come to my main point, Mr. Chairman, the point that puts the 
public hospitals and puts these people into a special class, and that is that our 
institutions are public hospitals and are non-profit, charitable institutions. 
These hospitals declare no dividends; they are operating almost always 
without surplus, even without operating reserves, and usually with an over- 
draft at the bank. It is a struggle every year to know whether they are going 
to come out even at the end of the year or not; and this extra money would 
have to come not out of the services but out of either of two possible sources, 
one is the paying patient, the fellow who is thrifty enough to try to pay his 
way, and finding it hard enough possibly to pay his way, and the one who 
carries the burden on a non-pay patient ordinarily, because of course the 
provincial rates are fixed; it would either come out of that paying patient 
and his rates are heavy enough now or it would mean that the hospitals would 
have to lower the standard of their service to indigent patients. é 
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Hey By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Are there many private hospitals operating for profit in this country? 


_—A. Private hospitals represent approximately 6 to 7 per cent of the beds, 
that is of the general hospital beds in Canada. 


Q. You are not speaking on behalf of them?—A. I am _ not speaking 
on behalf of them. They are a small group. I am gpeaking on behalf 
of the 650 public hospitals that represent 60 per cent of all the beds that 
we have affected all over Canada: so I am speaking now of the non- 


t - profit charitable institutions’ whose employees would not likely obtain any 


particular benefit from this enactment. We have considered this question 
before, Mr. Chairman; in 1935 our Canadian Hospital Council gave it a 
great deal of thought and prepared this brief. It is now in your hands, and 
a copy of the resolution passed at that time has been appended. We have 
approached the hospitals during the interval since this was announced a 
week ago and we have had replies from a majority of our hospitals or the 
associations which represent them, and it is the overwhelming opinion of the 


hospitals, the public hospitals of this country, that they should be privileged 
to be excluded from the operations of this Act. 


Thank you, sir. 
The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Dr. Agnew. . 


By Mr. Pottier: 


Q. Would you look at page 33 of the Act? You will find there that 
employees in domestic service are excluded. Then, at the bottom of page 33, 
(f), you find there that employees in domestic service are excluded—aA. Yes, 


my (S1T. 


Q. Then, (d), employment as a professional nurse for the sick or as a 
probationer undergoing training for employment as such nurse is excluded; 
then in (q), employment for which no wages or other money payment is made, 


_ where the person employed is the child of, or is maintained by the employer. 


Would not the three sections to which I have called your attention cover a large 


- number of the persons who would be employed in hospitals; that is, domestics 


or nurses? And then your interns, they are paid possibly partly by the 
employer. What other classes do you include to which to get the 20,000 outside 
of the three I have indicated?—-A. In answer to that question, Mr. Chairman, 
the interns might come under this one where they are maintained by the 
employer. But we only have about 500 individuals in that class as interns, 
in a number of places they are given $25 honorarium as well as their main- 
tenance so it is just questionable whether they would come under the Act, 
but if they did there are not a very large number of them anyway. Domestic 
might come in under (f), with whatever possible kitchen help there might be; 
but we must remember that they again represent only a small section of our 
hospital employees. We require for a well equipped hospital, we figure that 
we have one employable per bed. In a 500 bed hospital there would be 500 
employees. We have a large office staff, a great many technicians, we have 


_ dietitians, we have seamstresses, we have a laundry staff, we have an engineering 


staff, and we have repair men, a lot of individuals who do not ordinarily come 
within the vision of the patient, who are working behind the scenes. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. Were you before the Senate committee in 1935?—A. We were represented 


_ through the medium of correspondence, sir. 


By the Chairman: te 
Q. How do you arrive at this figure of 20,000 which you indicated in your 


: brief?—A. In getting our figure of 20,000 we have taken out the various types 
_ of staff which appear to be exempt. Our records show that we have some 36,000 
| 
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employees and we have eliminated the pupil nurses, the graduate nurses, the 
interns and in that way we arrive at the group which we feel would come under 
the provisions of the Act and which we approximate at 20,000. 

The CuarmrmMan: Thank you very much, Doctor. ; 

The Wirnzss: I wish to add, Mr. Chairman, that while this brief which is 
in your hands is the brief of our association, it represents those particularly 
who have expressed their approval of it. I should point out that there is one 
association, the British Columbia Association, that has asked not to participate 
in this presentation. They are still taking a vote on the question and their 
secretary had asked us to exclude them from this presentation which I am 
making at the present time. 

I have given you a synopsis of our brief and with your permission I would 
like to have it placed on the record. It reads as follows: 


BRIEF OF THE CANADIAN HOSPITAL COUNCIL TO THE SPECIAL 
PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE STUDYING THE UNEMPLOY- 
| MENT INSURANCE ACT, 1940 


The Canadian Hospital Council, acting on behalf of the hospitals of Canada, 
respectfully make request that the special position of the hospitals and their 
employees be taken into serious consideration by the Committee in its recom- 
~mendations as to which groups shall or shall not come under the proposed 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

In presenting this brief, the Canadian Hospital Council wishes to express 
its appreciation of the general value of this progressive enactment. Hospital 
workers have an unusual opportunity to see the baneful effect of poverty and 
anxiety resulting from unemployment on the health and happiness of the people. 
It is because of the concern of the hospitals for the welfare of the sick and for 
that of their employees that the hospitals are now making request that hospital 
personnel be not included under the provisions of the proposed enactment. The 
following reasons are presented: 


1. Unemployment is negligible in the hospital field. 

Hospitals must always be prepared for any emergency or epidemic and, 
_ therefore must keep their personnel practically constant, whether their occupancy 
be low or high. Although there is fair daily fluctuation in patients, there is very 
little seasonal fluctuation. There are no idle periods at all, except at times on 
the isolation ward. Furthermore, a large proportion of the hospital personnel 
are highly specialized experts, such as obstetrical and operating room supervisors, 
laboratory and x-ray technicians, dietitians and others; these individuals cannot 
be replaced on short notice and are, therefore, assured of permanent employment. 
As over 60 per cent of our hospitals are under 50 beds capacity, it is obvious that 
such small hospitals cannot make much, if any, seasonal variation in their roster 
of employees, a roster which usually includes one technician, dietitian, cook, 
book-keeper, stenographer, engineer, groundsman, etc. 

The only groups subject to intermittent employment are (1) the occasionally 
employed extra “general duty” nurses who are sometimes engaged for a few 
days or weeks during periods of peak loads, but who do not come under the 
provisions of the Act anyway, and, (2) scattered across Canada, a few maids 
who may be affected by the intermittent patronage of isolation units; these, _ 
however, are exceedingly few in number and are usually absorbed on other 
services. Other employees such as office workers, laundry workers, cleaners, 
technicians, seamstresses, orderlies, general maids elevator and switchboard 
; operators, are practically certain of permanent employment except for cause 

or resignation. 

[Dr. Harvey Agnew.] 
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3 2. The cost to the hospital employees and to the hospitals for an insurance plan, 
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from which the employees would have little likelihood of ever derwing 
any benefit, would be a heavy financial burden. 


The total personnel of the publ hospitals of Canada (D.B. of S., 1940; 


1938 figures) is 36,823. This is made up as follows: 


OOP OOO LOL Ae Neb. hee kee GO Oe 585 
OER yo linc) bit ERS ae ea ca 782 
“LEMS OOS TESS UE WY ga RS 7,205 
Student Nurses and Probationers.. .. .......... 9,448 
Graduate and Student Dietitians.. .. .. 0... .. .2 389 
ON WM ee as ee we 18,414 

DUOMEMEE ME eta facet S's i a oat oi se ad POISE 


Of this number 1t 1s estimated that close to 20,000 employees, allowing for 
expansion in the interval, would come under the provisions of this Act. Private, 
mental and Dominion hospitals are not included in these figures. 


In the time available it has not been possible to obtain accurate estimates 


of the likely cost, but preliminary estimates, based upon the calculations of 


a number of hospitals and taking 26 cents as an average weekly rate, indicate 


a contribution by the public hospitals for unemployment insurance of approx- 


imately $270,000. The contributions by the hospital employees would probably 
exceed this figure. Therefore, the total annual contribution by the hospital 
field would probably be well over one half million dollars. 


3. Public hospitals are charitable non-profit institutions and should not 
be required to use their limited funds to bolster a fund from which their 
employees can draw little, if any, benefit. 

Our public hospitals are non-profit institutions, the great majority being © 
operated by charitable organizations. No dividends are ever declared. Hospitals 
are exceedingly hard pressed financially particularly at the present time, 
because of the rising cost of providing up to date scientific care and the 
increasing demands upon their charitable services. As there is seldom any 


surplus and as operating reserves are unknown, the increased cost of operation 


arising from unemployment insurance premiums would have to be passed on 
to those among the patients who are endeavouring to pay their way or else 
be raised by reducing the services to indigent patients. Why should struggling 
non-profit charitable and benevolent institutions and their patients be required 
to pay for unemployment in commercial and industrial fields? 


4. This additional tax upon the wages of the hospital employees would 
be an unfair burden. 

Hospital employees are none too well paid as a group; they have never 
drawn the wages and salaries paid in many other fields. As they have little 
prospect of drawing benefits from this fund, this extra tax, coming as It would 
on top of the special defence tax, would be a severe burden indeed. 


5. Canadian Hospital Council requested exclusion in 1935. . 

On a previous occasion, the hospitals gave serious study to the question 
of their inclusion in the proposed unemployment enactment of 1935. After 
careful consideration it was unanimously agreed at a general session of the 
Canadian Hospital Council that exclusion of the hospitals be requested. A 
copy of the resolution then passed is appended. 


6. Hospital strongly favour exclusion from the provisions of this Act. 
Immediately upon the announcement of the Bill, the Canadian aera 
Council undertook to obtain the views of the hospital field. Most of the 


provincial and other hospital associations have already made reply. Every 
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association making pronouncement to date has requested exclusion. Many 

individual hospital boards have met and formally voted for exclusion. Of all 

the hospitals covered by the replies received, only three individual hospitals 

are known to have expressed variance with this general opinion. A high 

percentage of the replies received were quite emphatic in their desire for 

exclusion. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HARVEY AGNEW, 
- Secretary-Treasurer 
Canadian Hospital Council 


RESOLUTION BY CANADIAN HOSPITAL COUNCIL AT OTTAWA 
1985 MEETING ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Resolution: 


Whereas there is a likelihood that employees of hospitals (other than 
nurses) will be included in the operation of the Employment and Social Insurance 
Act, and 

Whereas the incidence of intermittent unemployment amongst those engaged 
in public hospital service is exceedingly low when compared with that prevailing 
in the same type of employment in other groups, and 

Whereas our public hospitals are non-profit institutions and any funds 
diverted to the payment of unemployment insurance premiums must mean a 
diminuation to that extent in the funds available for the provision of necessary 
service to those unable to pay for their hospitalization, 

Be it resolved that this Canadian Hospital Council respectfully submit to 
the Commissioners directing the unemployment insurance plan the desirability 
of exempting employees of all public hospitals from the provisions of the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act. 


The CuHairman: Thank you, Dr. Agnew. 


The committee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock 
p-m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 p.m. 


The CuHatrMAN: I understand, gentlemen, that it has been agreed that 
Mr. Hougham of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada will make his 
presentation first. Is that agreeable? I understand that is the arrangement. 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 


Grorck 8. HoucHam, dominion secretary, Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Canada, called. 
The CuairMAN: Will you proceed, Mr. Hougham? 
pe Witness: Yes. We have prepared a memorandum which I shall read. 
0: 


The Chairman and Members of the Special Committee of the House 
of Commons. 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


Gentlemen.—In presenting the following memorandum outlining 
the views of independent and family-owned retail establishments across 


Canada with reference to unemployment insurance, we regret that we 
[Mr. Geo. 8S. Hougham.] 


es 


which 


4 have not had ‘sufficient time to make as thor 
_ Statistical analysis of the subject in its relation to the retail trade as 
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ough and comprehensive a 


its importance requires. There are bound to be numerous situations 
arise in the practical application of this Act which only a conference of 
the various types of retail trade could bring out. As just two instances 
of what we mean, our attention has been directed to a practice prevalent 
in a large specialty chain employing women exclusively. After an 
employee has been with this particular firm for one year she becomes 


_ eligible for payment of salary during absent periods due to sickness. The 


period of payment is extended according to the number of years of service 
with the Company. In a conference of retail stores 


see oe oe 


3 Which I might mention was hurriedly called yesterday. 


....in which this particular company was represented, the question arose 
as to what the policy of the company ought to be, considering that it 
would be paying contributions for every one of its employees for fifty-two 
weeks a year. Should they or should they not regard an employee absent 
on account of sickness as unemployed and consequently eligible for 
payment from the unemployment insurance fund? Here is another case 
of a firm paying all of its clerks exclusively on a commission basis, and, 
as we read the act— 


And I am subject to correction, because I have read some clauses since lunch 


incline me to change my view. 


—these people would not be required to pay into the fund. These 
instances are cited, not because of their intrinsic value but because they 
indicate the complicated nature of retail employment and, in our judg- 
ment, make out a case for a sufficient postponement of the application 
of this act in order to give all interested parties a fair opportunity for 
intensive study. 

The Association’s Position in Principle:—The position of this Associa- 
tion has been a matter of record for a number of years and has consistently 
maintained that, since unemployment in Canada has apparently become 
a permanent factor to reckon with—due partly to the mechanization of 
industry and to other world-wide economic and political factors—it is 
desirable that some well-thought out plan should be devised which will 
protect the victims of unemployment in such a manner as to maintain 
their self-respect and morale and that such a plan should not be conceived 
in a penurious spirit. We would be glad to see the status of the unemployed 
person receiving benefit changed from the humiliating charity basis to 
that of an insured person entitled by law to compensation. We, therefore, 
have no hesitancy in commending this government for implementing its 
pledge to the people of Canada that some such measure as is indicated 
in the foregoing would be submitted to parliament at the earliest. possible 
opportunity. 

Retail Contributions to Fund—It is not inconsistent with that 
approach, we submit, that we now direct your attention to the general 
application of the measure now under consideration to retailers and their 
clerks right across Canada. We believe that statistics will support the 
statement that there is a relative constancy of retail employment as 
compared with other lines of industry except in so far as seasonal em- 
ployment may-be concerned, which in the retail trade is a negligible 
factor. Considered purely from the point of view of retail clerks as 
such, it is submitted that beneficiaries in this class will receive but a 
minute fractional amount in unemployment benefits as compared with 


the total amount of money that they and their employers will pay 
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into the fund. It would seem to us, therefore, to be reasonable to 
suggest that the same principle should apply to this measure as is 
inherent. in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which provides for 
specific exemptions in non-hazardous occupations. 

Alternative.—Since, in our opinion, the creation of employment is 
a mere desirable social objective than merely to pay people because 
they cannot find employment, we are of the opinion that a compulsory 
retirement fund in retail establishments would be a more satisfactory 
method of dealing with this problem. 


Of course I am talking about retailing and not with regard to the entire 
problem. 


Our thought in this connection is that a fund—to which the employer, 
the employee and the state would contribute—and a compulsory retire- 

ment age would make way for the younger generation, providing them 
with experience and incentive and, at the same time, relieving the older 
age group. of that sense of insecurity and fear, which is so demoralizing. 


Actuarial Insurance Principles Should Apply—Pending the pos- 
sibility that at some‘time our suggested:alternative may be officially 
considered by parliament, we must, of course, confine ourselves to the 
actual measure with which this committee is dealing and, in the absence 
of comprehensive and authentic statistics with regard to retail employ- 
ment, may we offer the suggestion that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission should assemble its factual data in such a manner as to 


indicate clearly the total amount of money received from retailers and . 


their employees and the amount of benefits received by retail employees 
from the common fund. At the moment, all that we can say is that a 
partial survey conducted by this Association would justify the statement 
that. retail clerks as a class will not receive more than 5 per cent in 
unemployment benefits from the fund which their contributions and those 
of their employers and the state will make possible. That statement is 
based upon a survey of approximately fifty stores in towns and cities 
from Ottawa to Windsor, selected with a view to getting as fair a cross- 
section of retail business as possible within this limited field. The 
subjects of these questionnaires included a grocery store with four 
employees, a department store with 230 employees and, _between these 
two extremes, a group representing shoes, hardware, men’s furnishings, 
dry goods and furriers, employing anywhere from four to fifty people. 
We admit readily that such a survey is partial and inconclusive but 
its results do seem to justify the position that we take, which is that 
the rate of contribution paid by retail clerks and their employers should 
have some relation to the risk of unemployment in that field. 


By Mr. Pottier: 


Q. For how long a period did that survey last?—-A. Five years. Continuing: 


Experience Only Satisfactory Guide—We submit, therefore, that, 
if our suggestion is adopted and accurate statistical information becomes 
available as to the contributions made by retailers and their employees, 
all parties concerned will then be in a much better position to evaluate 
the entire situation and it may then be in order to modify or amend 
the act. or the regulations made thereunder in an effort to achieve 
reasonable equity. This brings us to our final recommendation. 


Retailing Should be Represented on Advisory Committee.—There 


are estimated to be approximately 125,000 retail establishments of all 
kinds across Canada. 


[Mr. Geo. 8. Hougham.] 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the reference. 
We do not know how comprehensive these figures are but, assuming 


: them to be approximately correct and assuming not less than an ev 
2 of two clerks to each establishment— a 


_ Which is a very low estimate. 

| —there would be approximately 375,000 people paying varying sums 
into the insurance fund each week. Our estimate of an average of two 
clerks to each store will be seen at once to be verv low but, for the time 
being and for the purposes of this recommendation, we may let the 
figures stand, believing that committee members will recognize the 
figure to be conservative. We respectfully submit, therefore, that this 
large group of contributors and the amount of money which they will 
be called upon to pay constitutes an important factor in the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme and for that reason would seem to be entitled 
to a representative upon the advisory committee which we understand is - 
; contemplated by the act. Fortunately, this is a subject in which there 
a is no conflict of interests as between corporate or independent forms of 
retail merchandising. The corner grocer, the chain store and the large 
departmental store have the same economic relation to this programme, 
the difference being purely one of degree as between them and there 
would consequently be no danger of embarrassing controversies within 
| the field of retail distribution should our recommendations be acted 
l upon in this particular. 

Summarized, these representations take the position that:— 


: (1) The association approves the principle of unemployment 
insurance. 
(2) We believe that it should be within the power of the commission 
to exempt any class which experience demonstrates does not 
| come within the scope and intent of the scheme. We submit that 
rr it ought to be possible to apply the same principle to this 
measure as is applicable to all other forms of insurance and to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act which is permissive rather 
i than mandatory in character. 
ip (3) Because of the hundreds of thousands of people engaged in retail 
hi distribution right across Canada who are affected by this 
: measure and because of the enormous sum of money which they 
hi will be called upon to contribute, we respectfully suggest that 
iS the retail trade, as such, be represented upon the advisory 
i committee. 

In conclusion, the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada offers 
its facilities and experience to the commission in working out the details 
of this measure in a spirit of constructive co-operation. All of which is 
respectfully submitted. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. I think you are wrong there in that expression where you say the 
-Workmen’s Compensation Act is permissive rather than mandatory. I think in 
the province of British Columbia—and I can speak for that province, I think— 
unemployment insurance is mandatory and compulsory. —A. The Workmen’s 
Compensation? Retailers are not included in it. Retail clerks are not included 
iin it, 

_ Q. They are exempted, but it is compulsory on all other classes.— 
A. Maybe so. 


— 
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Q. You are using the word “permissive” in its broad sense—A. Perhaps 
my phraseology is not quite correct, but the intent was to convey that retail 
clerks are not included in the compensation act across Canada. Are there any 
other questions? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is only one that I have. Are you suggesting that the retail trade 
be exempted from this act at all, or excepted?—-A. We would like to suggest that. 

Q. You are not suggesting it, though?—A. Officially I do not think We can 
do that. I do not think we can do that. 

Q. That is all—A. But we do feel that the nature of the employment in its 
relative constancy justifies its being put into a statistical record which would 
be available to all parties concerned later on. May I point out one thing more 
while I am on my feet; it is for purposes of clarification only and has to do with 
the question of commission and remuneration. I am not clear, as I read the act, 
what is contemplated. But if my understanding is correct, if a person derives 
his or her compensation exclusively from commissions, they are contemplated 
within the act. Is that correct? 

The Cuarrman: No, I would say not. In subsection (1) a part 2 of the 
Ist schedule, excepted employment, it says:— 


Employment as an agent paid by commission or fees or a share of 
the profits, or partly in one and partly in another of such ways, where 
the person so employed is mainly dependent for his livelihood on his 
earnings from some other occupation. 


That would hardly apply. Generally, i in the matter of commissions, they would 
be excepted from the act. 

Hon. Mr, Haypen: It would appear from the wording here that if your 
livelihood is mainly from commissions, then you are not covered by this 
exception. 

The Cuarrman: “And his employment under no one of such employers is 
that on which he is mainly dependent for his livelihood.” 

The Witness: I would like to raise this point, which is not for the purpose 
of obstruction at all but to point out to you how complicated this thing can 
become, and why we took the position we did take. There are considerable 
numbers of people in retail stores who earn their compensation by commission. 
Are they or are they not contemplated within this act? There are considerable 
numbers of people—I suppose they run into the thousands—who earn their 
living by selling merchandise from door to door, as direct representatives of 
manufacturers. They are not even commission agents, because in some cases 
_ they are required to purchase their outfits; they must buy their outfits from 
the company. They are theirs. The rate of labour turnover in those occupations 
is very high. If there is casual employment, it certainly is within that field; 
and yet, as I see it, they are not contemplated within this act. I merely raise 
such point to indicate just why we feel that the retail trade, as such, should sit 
in on this advisory committee, to be of assistance in elucidating matters of that 
kind; and there probably would be scores of others that would actually arise 
in practical experience, 

The CHaAtrmMan: When a situation such as that arose, I suppose, under 
section 42 it could be regarded as an anomaly, and power is given to the commis- 
sion to make regulations in regard thereto. On the other hand you make the 
suggestion your representative should be on the advisory committee which would 
have to recommend as to various classes. You contend your representative 
should be included. 


The Wirness: That would appear to be the logical way out. I should just 


like to re-enforce the statement I made earlier in the brief. I have here h. 
[Mr. Geo. 8. Hougham.] 
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tistics that have been gathered even to-day from stores ri ere j | 
It may not be generally understood by porte: Reminee is ese cepa 
is accurate as to the relative constancy of retail employment. You Wound by 
_ surprised, perhaps, if you knew that in two stores I know of within a few blocks 
_ of this building there has not been a lay-off for three years. - And I think tl t 
could be duplicated all over Canada. There is, of course, week-end hel ia 
things of that kind that are not brought within the scope of this act ae 


By the Chairman: — 


Q. Have the Retail Merchants’ Association suggested th 
_ chain stores has brought about the closing of a lot of anal a beset 
x Q. Would there be some mortality there?—A. There is a high mortality 
‘ _ Q. With consequent unemployment?—A. As a matter of fact since you 
- bring this point up, there must be hundreds to-day, even thousands of small 
_ retail store proprietors whose personal compensation to themselves is even less 
than they pay to their clerks. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Of course, the city of Ottawa would not be a good comparison for con- 
_ tinuity of employment because they have a constant payroll of $20,000,000 a year 
_ that does not vary at all, and there is no other city in the dominion that has the 
_ same condition—A. Agreed, but I could duplicate that elsewhere. I could take 
you to Kitchener or London or Windsor; I could take you to Winnipeg and 
_ duplicate experiences of that kind. 


By Mr. Potter: 


4 Q. What is your percentage of assignments, for example?—A. It depends 
_ upon the nature of the business. 
_ Q. In your retail stores, what percentage assign?—A. I would not be able 
to answer that. The Canadian Credit men would be better authorities for that 
than I would be. 
Q. I am amazed at this 5 per cent over Canada.—A. I can readily appreciate 
your incredulity. I am not asking you to accept these statements without 
reserve, but I am suggesting to you that the statement itself warrants the 
assumption that the retail trade as such should be made the subject of separate 
statistical analyses so that you and I and everybody else will know a lot more 
_ about it in a year or two years than we do now. — 
‘ Q. What you have done there is you have taken all businesses that have 
gone on for five years?—A. Yes. 
= Q. You have taken an isolated business establishment, but there have been 
some perhaps alongside of them that have closed out?—-A. Yes. 
Q. You are not taking those into consideration in setting up your average 
of 5 per cent?—A. No;I agree. I see your point but that again raises the question 
of how difficult it is for you or I in the absence of comprehensive statistics to 
make any very positive statement. Are there any further interrogations, 
Mr. Chairman? 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
4 Q. Have you any figures of the number of retail stores closed in the last 
ten years in Canada? There were quite a few of them, were there not?—A. Quite 


a lot. .Mortality is very high in the retail business. \ 
Q. I suppose some employees would lose their occupation?—A. Yes, they 


: 

J 

— would, correct. 

dl 

By Mr. Hansell: 


ae ee 


; Q. Why should that be; people have to buy goods just the same?—A. Well, 
. sir, you are leading us into the field of interesting speculation when you mention 
7108-4 
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this statement. An evolution has taken place in merchandising in the last — 
decade. It is still working out its destiny, whatever that destiny may be, and if 
there be prejudice, it is certainly not from the desire to raise antagonism. You 
are seeing established in Canada to-day a merchandising monopoly. That may 
be an, irresistible evolution. It may be something that neither you nor I nor 
anybody else can stop. But the point is in retail in particular it is true that 
distribution is getting into fewer and fewer hands. 

Q. That is what I wanted to get on the record—A. Well, it 1s there. Is there 
anything else, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman: Thank you for your presentation. I think we will now hear 
from the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, if they are prepared to make their 
presentation. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: Before we start with the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce I want to state that we have received a communication from the 
Montreal Board of Trade supporting the representations made by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Norman J. Dawes, called. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the executive of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, whose membership is basically comprised of 
the active boards of trade and chambers of commerce across the dominion, 
welcomes the opportunity that has been extended to them to appear before 
this special committee of the House and to present their views on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, which observations are in line with its previous 
communication to the Minister of Labour. 

We should like first of all to make clear that the chamber’s executive 
commends the government’s desire to provide against the future ill effects of 
unemployment. Secondly, the chamber is anxious to co-operate with the 
government in attaining the most effective means of reaching the foregoing 
objective. Business has already demonstrated through its many individual 
company benefit plans that it is sympathetic to social security for wage 
earners. Irrespective of how worthy unemployment insurance is in principle, 
it 1s questionable, in the light of the experience of other countries, whether 
the immediate operation of state unemployment insurance will provide the 
best solution to Canadian unemployment conditions. 

We realize that the government has given much consideration and study 
to the drafting of Bill No. 98, but its terms were only revealed with its 
introduction into parliament. Business generally, therefore, has not had an 
adequate opportunity of sitting in with the Department of Labour and 
thoroughly examining together the implications of this measure. 

It is suggested, therefore, that rather than make immediately operative. 
this important bill, which is being advanced in the closing days of parliament, 
it would be advisable to have a special departmental committee set up, 
charged to investigate with business and labour not only the practical applic- 
ation of the terms of this bill but also the advantages of alternate schemes. 

It is difficult for the chamber’s executive, moreover, to believe that this 
bill is a suitable wartime enactment. With the government, we recognize 
the need for Canada’s war effort to take first place above all else in our 
public and private activities. The present bill, however, envisages the diver- 
sion of considerable administrative man-power and money from the war 
effort for what we hold is not an essential measure at this time. If, for 
instance, some other proposal, such as compulsory war savings or. individual 
company employment assistance programmes, could be elaborated and imple- 
mented which would serve the common purpose and yet not have the effect 
of withdrawing so many resources from the prosecution of the war, such 


projects we believe then merit full and serious examination, 
[Mr. Norman J. Dawes.] 
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_ The Canadian Chamber of Commerce in any case wishes to offer its 
- co-operation and assistance to the government in the establishment of any 
' machinery which may be designed to achieve best the desired effect. 

4 _ That, Mr. Chairman, is our submission. This, of course, is going to 
_ cost an enormous amount of money to the state. In the last analysis it is 
_ the consumer that pays for all these services and taxes, Practically all the 
_ taxes and duties go into the price of the commodity, Consequently every 
_ consumer in Canada is bound to pay for any expenditures which the govern- 
- ment make. Incidentally industry will have to make good these expenditures 
_ by either raising the price of their commodity or reducing wages. The wage 
_ earner is not able to do that and consequently will be at a disadvantage. 
_ This will catch every line even though they are not included in the act. Take 
agriculture. They will have to pay more for everything they buy. They 
_ compete in a world market. We service our external loans from our exports; 
__ and the price of exports is governed by the world markets, and therefore they 
_ cannot be raised or lowered at will. Therefore all these different expenditures 
_ are making it more difficult for our export trade to say nothing of our local 
_ trade. Deductions from payrolls already include purchase of war loan B 
_ bonds and war savings certificates, national defence tax, group insurance, 
' sickness insurance, medical fee deduction, stock purchase plan deduction, 
pension fund deduction, ware wage tax in Manitoba, check-off tax in Nova 
Scotia, collective labour agreement tax in Quebec, hospital donations, in 
fact one corporation for instance is now deducting eleven points from their 
_ pay envelopes, and there is not any question if labour is to try to pay all 
_ this they will immediately ask for higher wages and perhaps be entitled to it. 
iy Again I say we feel that this is not the time for the government to go 
- into heavy expenditures that are contemplated in this act. Then, there is 
_ the question of what proportion of the payers into the fund will benefit by 
' it. That, of course, is a question which is hard to examine. Take, for 
- instance, a married man earning $20 a week. He pays in 30 cents a week; 
_ if he has employment for thirty weeks he pays in $9 and is entitled to six 
weeks’ payment from the fund of $12 per week, after waiting nine days. 
- If after he receives this he obtains work again for another thirty weeks he 
_ pays another $9 but he gets only two weeks’ remuneration from the fund. 
_ After that, I do not know what happens to him. That is an extraordinary 
- case, but that is what might happen to some degree. 

x I have no doubt all these things have been considered, but we feel that they 
are good arguments in favour of leaving this over until another session for dis- 
‘¢ cussion and study. ; 
- I should like now to call upon Mr. Jellett. 


ee 


a 
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id Mr. R. P. JELLETT, called. 

‘ The Cuatrman: Proceed, Mr. Jellett. 

eS. Mr. Jevietr: I do not think there is very much more that I can add. The 
_ Chamber of Commerce is concerned with the business of our own particular 
a concerns. Those of us who represent business in the chamber are connected with 
_ businesses that we ourselves run. ! 
We do feel a great concern at the constant addition of taxation, whether it 
_ is income tax, multiple taxes, as we have in Quebec, or the defence tax deduc- 
_ tion. We have a feeling that it is perhaps quite crippling. That is too strong a 
word. Let me say rather that it must hurt our one chief concern, which is our 
_ war effort, if on this particular measure we launch out on a scheme that would 
, require some thirty-five hundred employees to contribute as well as the con- 
i tributions of millions of dollars on the part of corporations and the government. 
6 That is one reason why we are anxious to have some delay in order to consider iv. 
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No one I think would attempt to deny the advisability of building up some 
protection for unemplyoment when wages are high and a great many persons are 
employed. But whether this is the best form in which that assistance can be 
rendered, we are not sure. That is one reason we plead for time. 

I think there is nothing more we can say except that the already heavy 
burden of taxes and the vastness of the undertaking will cause fear in the minds 
of the people. 

If you take any town or any small group of people there will be some 
differences of benefits. There is no question of that. Some people are in the 
excluded class, and some are not; they are close together and they will compare 
notes together, and these tribunals are going to have a tremendous Job on their 
hands, which will be very costly. It will not set up goodwill; it will set up 
ill-will. We would like an opportunity of discussing it further when we have 
formed a more definite opinion, if it is possible to defer it. 

The CuarrMaNn: Have you any further representations to make? 

Mr. Dawes: I should be very glad to answer any questions. 


By Mr. Red: 

Q. Did your Chamber take any interest in the bill of 1935? Did you make 
any representations at that time? 

Mr. Dawes: A. Yes, we did. 

Q. So this bill of 1940 is nothing new to you?—A. It is nothing new? 

Q. No; it has been before you—-A. Yes; unemployment insurance is 
nothing new to us. We did not see our way to think that it was worth while then. 

Q. You thought it was an inopportune time in 1935?—-A. I would not say 
we had gone from bad to worse. 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. What were your views in 1935?—A. Against unemployment insurance. 
We still feel that unemployment insurance does not cover as large a field, and I 
personally feel that a company savings plan might fill the bill better and with 
less expense. 

I am just passing that on; I have not thought of the details, but it appeals to 
me more. I know some companies are trying it now, and it appeals to me more 
than unemployment insurance. 


By Hon. Mr. Beaubien: 

Q. Are there many industries that have that system at the present time?— 
A. I only know of one, and that is the C. I. L. 

Mr. Jeuuerr: Also the Dominion Foundries in Hamilton. 

Mr. McNiven: That is under the Annuities Branch. 

The CHamMAN: No; itis a retirement savings plan. It is not intended to look 
after casual unemployment, such as unemployment insurance. It is the same as 
the Josslin plan in the United States, which was quite freely admitted as an 
admirable savings and retiring fund plan, but as an unemployment insurance 
measure it is not regarded to cover casual unemployment. 


Mr. Dawes: The company I represent pays for six: public holidays. In - 


addition to that they have one to two weeks’ holidays with pay. We have a 
minimum wage. We have employees’ weekly sick benefits; we have pensions; 
accident prevention organizations at every plant, and committees of employees 
meeting at frequent periods to investigate and analyse the cause of accidents. 


We have a first-aid organization with first-aid classes conducted by the St. 


John’s Ambulance Society. We have medical services, doctors, nurses, and a 


surgery and dispensary at the plant. We have periodic examinations; treatment — 


of accidents; treatment of sickness; visits to homes and other welfare work 
inluding dental services and employees’ recreational associations. Special atten- 
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tion is paid to working conditions, light and air, rest rooms, shower baths and 
lunch rooms. And of course we pay the difference between the military pay and 
allowance and the salary of the man who joins up. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. These are all voluntary activities?—A. No expense to the employee. 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. No deduction is made from their wages?—A. No deduction is made from 
_ their wages. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


_Q. I presume the cost of all that is taken out of production?—A. Naturally. 

Q. Do not the employees produce the value that goes to pay for that?—A. 
The consumer pays for it in the last analysis. That is a small proportion of our 
__ taxes. Our company alone pays the federal government, I think, three and a 
half million dollars. Our tax bill is close on to $5,000,000; so that we are paying 
__ our share so far as taxes and customs duties, and so on, are concerned. 

Q. My point is that the workers in the industry must produce those values 
before they can be paid?—A. Naturally they get paid for their work. 

Q. Surely, but. they are not paid for the full value of their work, otherwise 
_ there would not be anything left—A. They are paid for the full value of their 
m ~ work. 

Q. They cannot be. They are paid the market price of their labour——A. Our 
men are paid more than the market price of their labour. 

Q. I am not sure; I cannot dispute that.—A. Well, I am telling you. That 
is a fact. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. Would your share of the contributions be inclined to increase prices to 
_ the consumer?—A. No. The cost of our product is so high now that we cannot 
increase it. 
‘ Q. I mean generally speaking. In the manufacturing industry, for instance, 
would it be inclined to increase the price to the consumer?—A. The manufacturer 
cannot stand all these taxes; he has to do something with them. They reduce 
wages or else add it to the price. ; 
| Q. If it tends to increase wages then the price automatically increases?— 
| 
| 


A: Yes, on all commodities. 

Q. Assuming that your contributions would add to the cost, have you any 
idea what percentage, generally speaking, that would amount to?—A. Of what? 

Q. What percentage of the cost of production would be attributed to 
unemployment insurance?—A. As far as our company 1s concerned we pay an 
average of about 40 per cent of our gross income in taxes and duties. 

--Q. That is the aggregate?—A. Yes. That is a pretty good criterion. 

Q. Take the case of a local manufacturer making an article that would cost 
$10 to produce. The price rises because there are additional costs added into it 
and would be added into it now on account of this unemployment. insurance 
scheme. Have you any idea—I suppose it would have to be worked out on a 
sound actuarial basis—how much that article would be increased by reason of 
this unemployment insurance scheme?—A. It all depends on what the. article is 
and where it is manufactured, also the selling. Sometimes it requires more 
selling or more advertising. It is very hard to segregate the one expense. _ 
; Q. I recognize that. I was wondering whether it would be a noticeable 
~ burden to the consumer, or if it would be almost infinitesimal —A. Of course, 
this added to everything else makes it a little bit more, and finally it is the last 
d straw that breaks the camel’s back. 
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By Mr. Roebuck: : eves 

Q. I should like to ask a question along the same line. I wanted to take 
issue with your statement that you added the cost of a number of the excellent 
social services which you have enumerated to the price of your goods which the 
customer pays. I suggest to you that many of these services pay for themselves, 
and I instance the accident service, the service rendered by the doctors and 
various things of that kind which contribute to the health and comfort of your 
staff—A. You are perfectly right. We look on it partly that way. We look at 
it from the humanitarian point of view. We look at it from the work we get. 
We get better work. We also look at it from the standpoint of the health of 
our employees. Of course, if they are healthy, they give better work anyway. 
You are perfectly right. 

Q. I wanted to be sure about that—A. I spoke against myself there. 

Q. Because I would like to ask you another question built on that founda- 
tion. Is there not at least the possibility that a portion at all events of the cost . 
of this scheme may pay for itself in added security to your employees, better 
workmanship, less difficulties when your employees are let out, and so on?—A. 
Ni have not let out one permanent employee for ten years, since the depression 

egan. 

Q. You have not yourselves, but that is not general—A. You see, I 
instanced the minimum wage. We try to give them work so that no man goes 
out of our place unless he has a certain amount in his pocket. 

Q. Well, that would be in your own case where you have not let anybody 
out, but, of course, that is not ‘general in Canada——A. No. Some manufacturers 
cannot afford to go as far as that. 

Q. Is it not possible that in their cases the cost of this insurance may be 
borne not by the consumer but rather pay for itsclf?—A. Well, no, because if 
his men do not get any remuneration out of this plan through not losing their 
employment he would have to pay for that anyway. Besides that, of course, 
they are looking after a lot of others whom this scheme does not touch at all 
because they are not employed now and probably never will be employed. 

Q. I wanted a little explanation of a sentence I found in a letter which 
you were kind enough to send to the members of parliament. In the fourth 
paragraph you say, summarizing, as I take it, the objections that you would 
raise: — : 


“Another addition to the present deductions from the workers’ wages 
may lead to further demands from labour and add generally to its unset- 
tlement in war times.” 


What are you anticipating there?—A. If, in some cases the wage earner will not 
be able to pay, this may be the last straw and consequently he will have to get 
increased. wages. 

Q. Yes, but what further demands are you anticipating from labour as a 
result of the passing of this bill?—A. That is a demand. 

Q. That the wages may be increased because of the cost of the contribu- 
tions?—-A. Yes. 

. Q. Do you think from your own experience that an addition of 12 cents, 
15 cents or 18 cents a week would result in a demand for an increase in wages?— 
A. If you take off all the other drains on his wages, no. It is the same old 
story of the last straw which broke the camel’s back. 

_Mr. Jevuer: If it works Mr. Roebuck’s way isn’t it the same as the old 
saying that if you lift a calf every day from the day it is born that you will 
eventually be able to lift the cow? This 12 cents won’t, but enough. of them will. 

Mr. Retp: That is where we differ. , 
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oer, “Du My. Potters... \ 
- _Q. I notice in the second last paragraph of your memorandum submitted . 
_ to-day you say this: If, for instance, some other proposal, such as a compulsory 
_ war savings or individual company employment assistance programs, could be 
_ elaborated and implemented which would serve the common purpose and yet 
not have the effect of withdrawing so many resources from the prosecution of the 
ee such a prospect we believe then merits full and serious examination?— 
.. Q. What schemes are going to give these benefits which would not require 
the resources?—A. Well, the voluntary savings scheme. 
a Q. You mean to say, if you had the $100 it would give as much benefit 
as under this Act?—A. Why wouldn’t it? It would not cost as much to service. 
Q. Servicing is not a big item—A. On servicing you are to pay out $5,000,- 
_ 000, and the experience in other places I understand shows that the cost is 
-mounting as the years go by. 
Q. Well then, you are only referring to servicing there when you say, not 
so many resources. You are saying to us; all right, we have some other scheme 
that will cost nothing and will not affect the war effort; I am saying to you 
that no matter what scheme you have it is going to cost you more than the 
benefits that you give—A. Well, you have to admit that this scheme will cost 
more than the scheme suggested by the Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
work will all be done by the individual companies under the savings scheme. 
_ Now, I am not prepared to argue the details of this because I have not thought 
it out in detail, but it.seems to me on the surface that this is a very much more 
inexpensive project and is worth considering; that is all I say, it is worth con- 
sidering. 

-Q. And all you have in mind is the difference, the saving in administrative 
cost; that is the resources you are talking about, that it would not take so many 
resources. That is the point I wanted to clear up.—A. And besides that it 

would cover more people. It could easily spill over into the agricultural classes 
or any other class. 


By Mr. McNiven: 

y Q. You said that in 1935 the chamber of commerce was opposed to the bill 
before the house?—A. No, we did not make any representations, not in writing. 
We did make verbal representations. 

: Q. The second last paragraph of your submission contains a reference to 

s the advantages of alternative schemes. Has the chamber of commerce since 

"1935 recommended any alternative scheme to the country for adoption?—A. No, 

— but we have studied individually certain schemes and adopted other services 

4 for our employees. 

ii Q. There is no comprehensive scheme advanced by the chamber of 

4 commerce?——A. We thought this was dead. I understand there is a different 

government in now. 

if - Q. In the light of the experience of this country between 1930 and 1935 

when employees by the hundreds of thousands were thrown out of employment 

why should such a scheme be dead?—A. You are not attempting to insure against 
depression, that is impossible. 

Q. We are providing a cushion for the depression.—A. Well, figure it out, 

gee how much a man will get out of it after he is in ten years. 

| The Cuarrman: If he were employed steadily for five years he would get 

one year’s benefit. 

a The Wirnzss: If he is employed steadily. 

| The Cuarrman: For five years. 

The Witnuss: That is, if he lost his job at the end of the five years. 


The CHaArrRMAN: Yes. 
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The Witness: But if he didn’t he would not get anything. 


The CuarrMAn: Well, we do not have to provide for him as long as he is 
employed. 


By Mr. Maclnms: 

Q. You are objecting to this scheme now because it is not comprehensive 
enough?—-A. We have not had time to consider it. 

Q. You said you had a scheme that would not cost so much, which was 
more workable.—A. I did not go as far as that. In some cases it would be more 
workable, but there would be some cases it would not touch at all. 

Q. Any scheme such as this which involves 2,100,000 out of a total of 
3,000,000 wage earners throughout the country is not really a small matter. 

The Wirness: I understand it is claimed that this is actuarially sound. 

The CuarrMan: Yes, that is the report of our actuaries. 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. I understood you to say that there were some schemes under which the 
employees have no deductions from their wages?—-A. Ours do not; that is, with 
the exception of the bonds. I may say that our employees subscribe at a rate 
of about $300 per employee to these baby bonds. 

Q. Have you got any idea of the percentage of deduction from wages?— 
A. No, I have not had that experience, because we do not deduct it. 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that you are opposed to this scheme 
because of the pooling feature of it?—A. I did not say that I am opposed to the 
scheme, simply that we want time to study it. We feel that surely if it were 
left. over to another year there would not be any harm done. 

Q. You suggested a moment ago some reserve plan; is that the plan that 
we have heard quite a little bit about called the war savings certificate scheme? 
ie I did not refer to that, I just referred to the individual company savings 
plan. 

Q. Is that along the same lines as the scheme sponsored by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association?—A. No, it is not; although, as I said, I have not 
got the details worked out in my mind. All we are asking for is time, and we 
do not feel that it is so terribly pressing, there is nobody pressing for it that 
we know of. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. You do not think there would be any danger if we left it over for a 
year of its not being introduced not because of lack of merits but because of 
other considerations?—A. That would be all the more reason why you should 
not go into it now. 

Mr. Rep: That is all the more reason why we should proceed with it now. 

The Witness: I do not agree with you, of course. 

Mr, Hanseiu: Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said with regard to the 
cost of the administration of the Act. I understand that the government, itself 
is going to bear that cost. Is that not so? 


The Cuarrman: That is correct. 
Mr. Hansetu: Well then, I can hardly see why it is reasonable for the 


manufacturers to object to that for the reason that about $5,000,000 is going to ~ 


be used eventually for the purchase of goods. This $5,000,000 that it costs to 
administer the Act is going out for employee i in salaries and so forth which will 
automatically be spent again, and if it is not included in the expense of the 
scheme itself there is just that much more money. 


[Mr. R. P. Jellett.] 
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Mr. Jeuuerr:-Of course, that is just the old idea of everybody being 


is employed and then everybody will be wealthy and happy. 


Mr. Hansetu: It does not make any difference, there is an expansion of 
credit there, and I am going to say that industry would not exist if it were not 
for the expansion of credit. 

_ The Wirnsss: If it was not for expansion of credit, where would we be then 
if we had no industry? ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzis: I think we are touching on dangerous ground. 

Mr. Hanseti: Maybe you are right. I was just pointing out that the people 
who are objecting to the cast are perhaps in the end the people who are going to 
benefit most. ° 

The Witness: Who are going to pay for it too. 

Mr. Graypon: Is this not a question for the Banking and Commerce 
committee? 

The Wirness: I was going to ask Mr. Mitchell to say a few words. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, by all means. / 


Mr. ALLAN MITCHELL, called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I think that Mr. Dawes and 
Mr. Jellett have expressed the opinion of the Chamber quite ably. There is 
only one thing I would like to add, that is that the Chamber of Commerce 
represents a great number of businessmen throughout Canada. They are not all 
large businessmen. A great many of them are very small businessmen, quite 
a number of them would have annual sales of perhaps $100,000 or $200,000 a 
year. Now you are asking them all-of a sudden; and I do not deny the fact that 
the Labour department have their experts here on labour matters who have 


_ gtudied this matter for twenty years; and you are suddenly asking the business- 


men of Canada to create an industry which is going to collect $55,000,000 a year 
through this bureau, and you are putting the whole thing in front of them very 
suddenly, and: we fear that you ‘are going to push this thing through and we are 
not. going to have ample opportunity to go over it paragraph by paragraph and 
consider each item in turn and argue all these points out as we would like to do 
with experts that we might obtain and come to some conclusion that might be 
acceptable to everybody. I think that our principle argument here to-day is 
that we make an appeal for delay so that we can have an opportunity to make a 


-proper study of the proposal. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. You are not against the principle of unemployment insurance?—A. Well, 
of course, I do not know that there is anything in our brief that says we are 
against the principles of unemployment insurance, the thing that we are 
objecting to— 

Mr. Rew: I am asking you a question. 

The Wrrness: Well, I do not think there is anything there. You see, it all 
depends on the business you are in. 

The CHatrMan: Mr. Mitchell, when you made representations in 1935 were 
you opposed to the principle of the bill? Did you go before the Senate committee 
at that time? 

‘The Witness: We did not go before any committee. I do not think there 
was a committee. We simply represented our views to the different ministers, 
that is all. 

The CHArrRMAN: It would not be fair to ask what those general views were, 
would it? 

The Witness: I would say that in 1935 that the thing had not been 
crystallized. There was not any real likelihood of that bill going into effect. All 
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you had to do to assure yourself on that point was to follow Hansard ae listen 
to the arguments of the Opposition of that day. .You would have seen that 
the whole thing was illegal in the opinion of the then Opposition. Therefore 
there was no need for the Chamber of Commerce to worry about. it. 


Mr. Graypon: They apparently had a lot of confidence in that Opposition. 
The Cuarrman: If there are no further questions, I wish on‘ behalf of the 
‘committee to thank you, Mr. Dawes for your attendance before us to-day 


representing the Chamber of Commerce; also to thank Mr. Jellett and you also, 


Mr. Mitchell. 
Mr. Cuarke: Mr. Tolchard is going to speak. He is from the Toronto 
board of trade. 


The CHairMAN: By all means, Mr. Tolchard. I thought Mr. Dawes 
indicated that Mr. Jellett and himself were going to speak, and introduced 
_ Mr. Mitchell. 


Mr. CrarKxe: This is a different body, Mr. Chairman, but one of our 
members; he is representing the Toronto board of trade. 


The CHatrMAN: Very well. Proceed, Mr. Tolchard. 


F. D. ToucHarp, general manager, Board of Trade of the City of Toronto, 
called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conineneay Before I 
submit the brief statement which I have here, I think probably a_ brief 
explanation will be in order as to the interests which I am representing here 
to-day. You may feel that the representatives of the organizations that have 
already spoken probably represent the local interests, and we are a local body. 
That is true to a considerable extent, but we happen to have within our 
organization and also as affiliated bodies a number of groups which we term 
trade branches, taking in certain parts of the wholesale trade, book publishers. 
dairies, grain dealers, fuel dock operators, retail coal dealers, power laundry 
operators, departmental and large retail stores and so on. Some of these are 
purely local and some of them cover the whole of the province of Ontario. One 
or two cover eastern Canada from Ontario east to the Atlantic coast and 
some cover the whole of the Dominion. I thought that explanation should be 
made to show the little difference there may be between the interests that have 
already spoken and the interests that 1 am representing in a general way 
here to-day. My statement reads as follows: 


The Board of Trade of the City of Toronto respectfully requests 
that House of Commons Bill No. 98, “The Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940”, be not enacted at the present session but deferred until the next 
session of parliament in order to permit all interested reasonable time 
within which to consider the legislation and submit their views thereon 
to the proper authority. 

A copy of Bill No. 98 was not received until Friday morning last, 
July 19th. It is physically impossible for any individual within the 
course of a few days to study legislation of such widespread application 
and importance and determine its effect upon any particular business 
or group of employees. Likewise, no organization such as the Board of 
Trade of the City of Toronto, which includes in its membership several 
hundred firms engaged in a great diversity of businesses and employing 
men and women on various bases of remuneration, could consult with 
its members and obtain their views on the proposed legislation so as to be 
in a position to intelMzene speak for them in less than several weeks’ 
time. 
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_.) . The: statement has been made that, as unemployment insurance 
legislation was enacted in 1935, employers have had ample time in the 
' Interval to study all its phases and reach their conclusions with regard 
to. it. Consideration, however, could not be given to a legislative 
measure, the contents of which were not known. We would submit, too, 
that conditions in commerce, industry and finance to-day and prospects 
for the next few years are entirely different to those which prevailed in 
1935. To-day the country is at war, as the result of which a false 
prosperity is being developed which will probably continue until the 
close of the war and possibly for a short time thereafter. There is 
reason to belive that, upon the cessation of war activities and the return 
to civilian life of the many thousands of people who have been engaged 
therein, a depression in business will be experienced, the extent or 
intensity of which cannot now be foreseen. It will be contended, 
doubtless, that this is the reason unemployment insurance should be 
introduced at this time to build up a fund to care for those suffering from 
unemployment during the depression. It should be remembered, however, 
that business is not in a period of prosperity when profits are available 
for welfare and other purposes as in the ordinary course of business. 
Business, as well as persons, in Canada are bearing the heaviest taxation 
in their history, while governmental supervision or regulation restricts 
profits, particularly with regard to war supplies and staple commodities 
which constitute a very substantial part of the volume of Canadian 
business. Much of this new taxation has been so recently imposed upon 
business and persons, the budget having been brought down as late as 
June 24th last, that it has been impossible, as yet, in many instances to 
determine its results in curtailing purchasing power and, consequently, 
the effect upon the volume of business and profits thereon. Warnings 
have been issued also by the Minister of Finance and other members of 
_the federal government that further heavy taxation imposts may be 
expected as Canada’s war effort progresses. 

Until, therefore, business can adjust itself to the new ‘basis of taxation 

and conditions arising therefrom, and has had reasonable opportunity to 
study the proposed unemployment insurance scheme and its application 
to existing conditions and the prospects in business for the duration of 
war and sometime thereafter, it is respectfully submitted enactment of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, should be deferred. 

- A cursory study of the proposed legislation reveals several points 
which require very careful consideration and emphasize the need for con- 
ference with the interests affected. 

(a) Employers with a constancy of employment are subject to the 
legislation in the same manner as employers with a large turn- 
over of labour. This is inequitable. Employers whose staffs are 
subject to very little unemployment and who take care of ae 
unemployment problems should be given the opportunity 0 
being exempt from the general scheme of unemployment Be, 
ance upon posting adequate security for the performance 2) 
any reasonable obligation in connection with their own employees 
or should at least be entitled to a reduction in contributions In 
view of their favourable employment record. These employees 
should not be penalized for the benefit of the unemployed in 
another industry or even other establishments within the same 
class of business. if 

(b) To the extent that unemployment insurance and HEU 7 
tional charges, such as higher taxation, cannot be abso ed by 

ay Sines inevitable. The result will be 
_ employers, higher prices will be inev1 
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to limit Canadian export possibilities because of the disadvan- 
tage under which Canadian exporters may be placed as com- 
pared with foreign competitors for export. trade. 

(c) Item (b) in Part I of the first schedule of the bill would indicate 
that employees of the federal, provincial and municipal govern-— 
ment are subject to the terms of the act, while item (k) of part 
II of the first schedule seems to except governmental employees. 
These items are contradictory and should be clarified. If the 
intention is to except governmental employees on the ground that 
their employment is permanent in character, it is difficult to see 
how this action is justified when employees of financial and 
other institutions in which employment is just as constant as the 
government service are made subject to the terms of the legis- 
lation. 


I think probably this next point is simply to suggest that we feel that it is 
desirable, in order that the bill may be properly understood, that the reports 
of actuaries should be made available. I understand they have since then been 
made available and we should like to have the opportunity of looking them 
over. 
(d) The legislation has not been supported, as yet, by an actuarial 
report to show that the plan as proposed is actuarially sound. 
In view of the large contributions to be made by employers and 
employees, they are entitled to such an assurance by recognized 
competent actuaries before the legislation is enacted. 


These and other problems which are sure to arise as employers have 
opportunity to study in detail the terms of the unemployment insurance 
measure as applied to present business conditions and prospects indicate 
the importance of ensuring that ample time is afforded all interested for 
this purpose before such major social legislation is enacted. This cannot 
be done in the short time available at the present session of parliament 
and, as it is likely parliament will again meet within the next six or 
seven months, it is recommended that final action with respect to the 
enactment of Bill No. 98 be deferred until that time. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie:. While I appreciate very much the very valuable 
suggestions that have been made, I cannot accept these repeated statements 
that this bill has, all of a sudden, been thrown upon industry. It has been well 
known since 1935. It was thoroughly discussed then, and the main essence of 
this bill is practically the same at that of 1935, with the exception that there 
are graded rates provided instead of flat rates. That was most thoroughly 
discussed for five years. Notice of this bill was given on the 16th of May. 
The Prime Minister gave notice in the house last year that we were going to 
proceed with unemployment insurance, and it has not, all of a sudden, been 
thrown upon industry. Ample notice has been given that it was going to be 
considered by parliament at the present session. I wanted to put that on 
record aS my own opinion. | 


Mr. Portier: It seems a rather strange situation to have the representa- 
tives of labour come here apparently fully aware of the details, ready to meet 
it, saying they have been studying it for years, and making no complaint in 
that regard. On the other hand we find the manufacturers, the retailers and 
members of chambers of commerce come here and they know nothing about it. 
That is a strange situation. Here we have labour knowing everything and the 
others knowing nothing. That leads me to one conclusion, namely, that labour 
has been awake and the other fellows have been asleep. That is putting it quite 
frankly, and I cannot see anything else in it except that they want delay. I 
do not know, but it looks that way. ef 

[Mr. F. D. Tolchard.] 
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Mr. Dawes: We do not all live in Ottawa. 

i. The CHarrmMan: No. But, Mr. Dawes, you have had a committee studvi 
it, I thought you said, for years. | Vang 

Mr. Dawes: No, I did not say that. 

The CuarrMan: I understood you to say that a committee of the Chamber 


of Commerce had been studying it. 


Mr. Dawes: No; we have not had time to study it at all. 
a The CHairmMan: Not this particular bill but unemployment insurance 
- . generally. 
! Mr. Dawes: No. I said individually that industries are studying this 
unemployment question and social service to their employees. 

The Cuairman: I beg your pardon, Mr. Dawes. 


Mr. Graypon: On the point that was raised by hon. Mr. Mackenzie a 
few minutes ago, I wish to make a few remarks. I do not think there is anyone 
in this committee who is more in favour of a scheme of unemployment insurance 
than I am. I have advocated it ever since I have been in public life, so that 
no stigma can be attached to me when I say that there is, perhaps, some 
justification for saying that this bill was put before this house too late in this 
session. I am not suggesting that there should be a delay to another session 
of the house at all. I do not agree with that. But I do think, after what Mr. 
Mackenzie has said in defence of the governmental action in this matter, 
something should be said in reply. I could never see, as I pointed out in 
my address to the house on the resolution before this bill was proposed, why 
the address could not have been sent in the earliest days of this session to the 
_ British parliament. The authority could have been given for the amendment 

- to the British North America Act at the beginning of this session. I cannot 
see yet why this bill was not before the house at the very earliest date. I 
realize that the Prime Minister gave an explanation, but it was an explanation 
that far from satisfied me; because I believe that these men and others who 
appear before this committee ought to have, in any event, ample time to 
present their case in two or three weeks, which we would have had to have 
dealt with the bill. I only say that in answer to Mr. Mackenzie, because it 
does seem to me that there is some responsibility attaching to the government 
_ . for bringing in this bill in at the dying days of the session. I have no intention 
of holding it up. I want it to be enacted and put into legislation this session; 
but I do not think that a statement of that kind should go entirely unchallenged. 


Mr. Jean: Mr. Chairman, I understand that it was necessary to have the 
consent of all the provinces before sending an address to the British parliament. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite. 
Mr. Jean: When did we receive the last consent? 
Mr. MoNtven: In recent weeks. 
The Cuarrman: It has been since parliament assembled. 
Mr. Dawes: May I say that I do not think you have had any complaint 
from industry and business of any taxes that have been levied during the war 
period. We are here, we feel, in a constructive manner. We are not coming 
up here for fun. We have an earnest desire to have the best possible amelioration 
for the worker. So far as I am concerned, and anybody that is with me, that 
is all we are here for. We have come up here at considerable inconvenience, 
you might say, but we think it is worth while. We have stated our views 
and that is the best that we can do. 
e Mr. Jean: Mr. Dawes, have you ever taken the views of your employees 
on the principle of that bill? 
Mr. Dawzs: No, but I guess I can give them to you now, because they 
would not benefit from it. They would have to pay in and they would not 
benefit from it, so I do not think they would be very favourable to it. 
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Mr. McNiven: Would the Chamber of Commerce like to make a PresenUnhiOe ; 


at a subsequent date? 

Mr. Rorsuck: Mr. Chairman, I think it Sueht to be on record that the 
resolution was introduced in the “house by the Prime Minister immediately 
upon. the receipt by him of the last consent from the last province, and there 
was no delay in that regard: 

The CuHatrMAN: I would put it this way. It was introduced by the 
Minister of Justice, I will not say immediately after the receipt of the last 
consent of the last province, but I will say it was introduced immediately after 
attention was given to the absolute war work which it was necessary to bring 
before parliament. Had we brought it in before we had attended to our war 
work, I imagine that criticism might have been suggested that we had better 
leave this until we attented to the absolutely vital interests of war. 

Mr. Rew: I think, Mr. Chairman, in view of the statements made on 
behalf of the delegation by Mr. Dawes, it would not be amiss to ask him for a 
direct statement as to whether he and his group are in favour of unemployment 
insurance, or the principle of it, on behalf of the workmen. 

Mr. Hansetu: That is a good question. 


Mr. Rei: You are either for the principle or you are against it. You 


come here asking us to delay this. 

Mr. HansELu: There seems to be some suspicion as to whether they want 
- a delay in the enactment of this because they are against this or because they 
want delay in order to settle the details. 

Mr. Ret: Let us be frank. Let us have your views. 

Mr. Hanseiu: Let us know definitely. 

Mr. Rem: Let us know if the employers of labour are against the principle, 
because you are asking to delay the bill. Is it from the point of view that 
you are with the principle but you want to see the ramifications of it or is it 
because you are against the principle? . 

Mr. Dawes: We are not here to express our own personal views; we represent 
the chambers of commerce and boards of trade right through the country, so we 
have to communicate with them before we get up here and give any definite 
statement. That is another reason why we cannot say definitely— 

Mr. Rorsuck: That is some light we are getting now. 

Mr. Dawes: That is all right. If you had asked me before I would have 
eiven it to you. I am not trying to hide anything. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Would you answer this question: Are you opposed to the 
principle of the measure or can you answer that question? 

Mr. Dawes: Personally? 

Mr. Rorsuck: Well, no. 

Mr. Dawes: I am not here to express a personal view. As I say, we © would 
have to communicate with all of the individual boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce. 

Mr. MacInnis: Are you representing to-day your own particular industry 
or are you representing the Canadian chambers of commerce? 

Mr. Dawes: The Canadian chambers of commerce. 

Mr. MacInnis: If you are representing the Canadian chambers of commerce 
can you not give us the chambers’ attitude on unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Dawes: We are telling you why we cannot, because we have not had 
sufficient time to consult our member boards or to study the act. 

Mr. MacInnis: You must have considered it somewhat because you say it is 
not a desirable thing at this time. 


[Mr. F. D. Tolchard.] 
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[ae Mr. Dawes: I personally think it might be left until after the war. 
Mr. MacInnis: Your brief states this: “It is suggested, therefore, that rather 
_ than make immediately operative this important bill, which is being advanced in 
the closing days of parliament, it would be advisable to have a special depart- 
mental committee set up, charged to investigate with business and labour not only 
a the practical application of the terms of this bill but also the advantages of 
alternate schemes.” Then, following that you say, “It is difficult for the 
chamber’s executive, moreover, to believe that this bill is a suitable wartime 
enactment.” Then, whether you are favourable to unemployment insurance or 
not it is indicated in this brief that you are opposed to the enactment of this bill 
_ under any circumstances no matter how much opportunity you would have had 
to discuss it. 
Mr. Dawes: We do not say that in our brief. 


4q Mr. MacInnis: Well, I think so. You say: “It is difficult for the chamber’s 
executive, moreover, to believe that this bill is a suitable wartime enactment.” 
Mr. Dawes: Well, I agree with that. I do not think it is a suitable wartime 
enactment. 
H Mr. MacInnis: The amount of time you have to consider the bill would not 
- alter that? 
~ Mr. Dawes: It would not alter that point of view unless our members 
voted for it. 
Mr. MacInnis: Again that is the point of view of your members. You are 
_ representing the chambers of commerce point of view. 
- Mr. Dawss: Yes. 
‘4 Mr. MacInnis: The point of view of the chambers of commerce is that it 
_ is not a suitable wartime enactment. 
Y) Mr. Dawes: Yes; unless we see that it is sound and it is going to have the 
_ desired effect. 
i Hon. Mr. Haypen: You personally have not determined whether you are 
in favour of the principle of unemployment insurance. Studying the bill would 
: not decide whether it is in workable form or whether there is some better way 
4 
me 


_ of carrying out the principle of unemployment insurance. 

f Mr. Dawes: Judging by experience in other countries it does not seem that 
unemployment insurance, unless it is actuarially sound, has the desired effect; 
_ that is, gives relief to the individual, a large individual number of employees. 
Hon. Mr. Haypen: What I say is— 

Mr. Dawes: It nearly broke England. 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: You do not have to study the particular terms of this 
pill to decide whether or not you are in favour of the principle of this bill. 

| i Mr. Dawes: In Germany the bill was well organized and sound but they 
went ahead and took in one category after another without any payment and they 
ran up a bill ‘of nearly $400,000,000. 

bi Hon. Mr. Haypen: We are told this is actuarially sound. 

4 Mr. Dawes: Well, it was when it started in England. I do not know whether 
_ itis considered actuarially sound in England to-day or not but it was handed over 
_ to a committee without any jurisdiction of government or politics. 

i Hon. Mr. Haypew: I was not addressing myself to that point. What I said 
_ was this: In order to determine whether or not you are in favour of the principle 
_ of unemployment insurance, you do not have to study the particular means that 
_ this bill takes to work out that principle. 

(i Mr. Dawzs: You do not have to study the particular means but you have 
_ to go by experience. It is a poor person that cannot go by experience. 
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Hon. Mr. Haypen: Very poor. 
Mr. Dawes: The experience in England was it did not work unless it was 
taken out of the hands of politics and government. I am not saying that our 
government could not run it right, but they could not run it right in England. 


It jumped from 2,500,000 to 11,000,000. beneficiaries and they ran up a bill of five 


hundred million pounds. 

Mr. Retn: There were a lot of other factors that entered into it in England. 
You could not give the story in a few minutes. 

Mr. Dawes: No. 

Mr. MacInnis: Do you know of any country that enacted an unemployment 
insurance measure and repealed it later on as being unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Dawes: In Germany and England they had to change it. That Act 
went through and then in 1931, I think is was, they had to enact another one. 

Mr. MacInnis: They amended the act. 

Mr. Dawes: You would not know it. 

Mr. MacInnis: This act may be amended as time goes on. 

Mr. Dawes: We want you to amend it now.. We suggest you amend it now 
and make it right. 

Mr. MacInnis: You recommend we do not enact it now. 

Mr. Dawes: That is it. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is far different from amending it. 

Mr. Dawes: Unless you study it you cannot amend it because you think 
it is right. 

Mr. Jevuert: Is there not a great danger in forcing us to say whether we 
are in favour of unemployment insurance as a social measure, of confusing that 
with whether we believe that this war should be prosecuted to the utmost? In 
any event to that extent we think this thing should be deferred. Is it essential 
we should declare ourselves as a chamber or as a body on unemployment 
insurance when we urge that we think that our main efforts should be directed 
towards the war? 

Mr. MacInnis: It may be easier for you to give that answer than to declare 
yourself on unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Retp: You have not even said you were in favour of unemployment 
insurance. You have not even given the committee any indication with regard 
to the question I asked you. 

Mr. Jevuetrt: There again— 

Mr. Ret: You have to take one stand or the other. You have to say 
whether you are in favour of the principle or the bill. I asked you if you were 
in favour of unemployment insurance for the working man. 


Mr. Dawes: Why do you ask us that; we cannot declare ourselves until we 


consult our committee. 

Mr. Rein: I asked you the question. 

Hat Dawes: Yes, and you are asking it again and you want the same answer 
again? 

Mr. Rem: I am asking it again because I have not got a clear answer. 

Mr. Dawes: That is pretty clear. 

Mr. Rorsuck: May I try to clarify this? 

Mr. Jean: If you had studied it you might come to a different conclusion, 
because you are open to conviction. 

Mr. Rorpucx: May I try to clarify this as to why these questions are asked 
of you? You have asked us to delay the enactment of this measure and you 


have also put in our hands a memorandum which says that you are opposed to the 
[Mr. F. D. Tolchard.] 
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adoption of such a measure during wartime. T take at © ing 
the sentence contained in the statement, Now, Sega ee a. ee 
; this bill. If we delayed and you studied the small details of the bill is there Bi 
4 prospect of your coming back and changing the position which you now take? — 
_. Mr. Dawns: There might be if our member boards would consent. 
: Mr. Rorsuck: Because of the examination of more detail of the bill? 
_ Mr. Dawes: The bill as a whole— 
Mr. Rorsuck: Yow have ‘had the greater part of the bill—_9: 
 .of the bill—in your hands since 1935 ey you ae eT aak vet apo eaay wiae 
in a few minutes. If we were to accede to your request and delay this measure 
is there any chance at all of your reversing the position which you have taken 
in that you are opposed. to this measure as a wartime enactment? 
5; Mr. Dawes: As far as the executive of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
is eoncerned, they are in the hands of their member boards. 
Mr. Rorsuck: Then you cannot tell that there is any chance except you 
- took some sort of a plebiscite? Te 
take about three weeks to do that. 
Mr. Dawes: Unless the member boards agreed or direct us, and it would 
x! Mr. McNiven: The Chamber of Commerce has an annual meeting? 
Mr. Dawes: Yes. 


4 Mr. McNiven: Have any of the annual meetings since 1935 included on 
_ the agenda the question of unemployment insurance, and dealt with that situa- 
m tion? 

fh ‘Mr. Dawss: It has been discussed but no resolutions made on it. 


The Cuatrman: I wonder if I could ask one question. Running through 
' the file I noticed that some of the individual branches of the Chamber of 
- Commerce sent a letter endorsing the resolution that was passed by the Manu- 
- facturers’ Association as early as the 3lst of May at Winnipeg; that is, two 
» weeks after parliament sat, requesting that it be left over for another session. 
_ So the suggestion of the dying days of parliament does not carry so much 
a weight when just within two weeks of the time parliament sat there was a 
- suggestion made that it be laid over for another session. 


y Mr. CuarKe: Just to clarify that point about the war statement in our 
_ memorandum, may I say the reason we say that the executive does not believe 
iM it is a wartime measure, is based on our policy as adopted in February at 
. our convention. We see at once the practical danger in the fact that the tax- 
payer may look on it not in respect to direct war expenditures which are accepted 
as an inclusive obligation, but under the heavy expenditures of the dominion 
government under state accounts that are being urged perhaps or justified as 
_ necessary because of conditions arising out of the war; and we can pass that 
- paragraph which was referred to in that statement but we cannot give any 
- commitment on unemployment insurance. 

4 The Cuarrman: I think, gentlemen, we have had a pretty complete dis- 
cussion. . 

A Mr. Portier: I understood Mr. Tolchard made a point that this would 
_ be unfair to our export trade in that it would affect the price of the manu- 


- factured articles, I presume. 


| ‘Mr. Toucuarp: Yes. 

i ~ Mr. Portier: What countries were you thinking of that we would be com- 
_ peting with in these manufactured articles? oe 
i. 3 Mr. Toucuarp: As I pointed out, we have not had sufficient opportunity 
to go into that. I simply made the statement that these charges could not be 
me 7108—5 
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taken care of except by adding them to the price of the goods, which would 
increase your cost and which would place you at a disadvantage in the export 
trade. 

Mr. Portier: Well, now, with whom; what countries were you thinking 
of when you said our export trade would be affected? 

Mr. Toucuarp: I know in our organization we are getting many inquiries 
from South America and there is considerable— 

Mr. Porrrer: With what manufacturing countries would we be competing? 

Mr. Totcuarp: The United States, for example. 

Mr. Portier: They have more expensive premiums than we have. 

The CHarrMAN: They pay 3 per cent. 

Mr. Portirmr: Great Britain pays more. - 

Mr. Toutcuarp: It would add to the laydown cost of your goods. 

Mr. Portier: However, I just wanted to see the basis of your statement. 

The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, I should like to thank you on behalf of the 
committee for your presentation. The next witness is Mr. Norman Dowd of 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Mr. Norman 8. Down called: 

The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I propose 
to place before you a very brief memorandum. I regret I have not sufficient 
copies for all the members of the committee. I will be glad to have them in 
your hands in the morning. I also wish to say I do not propose to make any 
analysis of the bill because I feel that was done quite adequately yesterday 
by the assistant deputy minister and the officers of the Department of Labour. 
The whole background of unemployment insurance and the various plans were 
quite fully sketched. I do not propose either to offer any rebuttal to the argu- 
ments which have been heard from various organizations unless that should 
arise from direct questioning. 

I represent the all-Canadian Congress of Labour, and I should like to 
say that we appreciate the opportunity to present our views to the committee 
dealing with the unemployment insurance bill introduced by the government 
at the present session. - 

I may say that the Congress represents approximately 100,000 workers, 
and is the second largest central labour body in Canada, comprising unions 
which cover a wide variety of industries, such as railway transportation, 
coal mining, steel, building construction: and the manufacturing industries 
generally. ; 

At almost every convention of the Congress since 1927, approval has 
been given by resolution to the principle of unemployment insurance, and 
it has also been endorsed annually when delegations from the affihated and 
chartered unions of the Congress submitted representations to the federal 
government with respect to legislative and other matters of interest to the 
workers. | 

The Congress therefore believes that it is expressing fully the viewpoint. 
of the workers it represents in giving its general endorsement to the bill 
now under consideration. The measure reflects great credit upon the Minister 
of Labour and upon the officers of the department who have been charged 
with the task of preparing it, and we consider it a substantial improvement 
upon the Act passed in 1935. In that year, the Congress took the position © 
that the rate of contributions called for was beyond the means of low-paid 
workers and urged that the scale of contributions should be rated upon earn-— 
ings, respective of age or sex. It is gratifying to note that this plan has now 
been followed. 

[Mr..Norman 8S. Dowd.] 1 
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Pera se) ; 
Naturally, the experience of other countries during the past five years 
provided valuable lessons in the operation of unemployment insurance 
ns, and the present bill is the fruit of a careful study of what has been 
done elsewhere. As the general rule, it appears that an effort has been made 
to steer a middle course between various types of legislation of this character 
and we believe that it represents a very good beginning in the right direction. 
_ The Congress also urged, in connection with the Employment and Insur- 
ance Act of 1935 that the qualifying period be reduced from 40 to 26 weeks 
and this has been largely met’ by the provision that 30 weeks or 180 days 
of work during which the employee is a contributor to the fund will enable 
him to secure benefits in the event of unemployment. 
With regard to the contributory feature of the plan now proposed, the 


\ r 


' Congress has expressed the opinion that the cost of maintaining unemployed 
_ workers should be a direct charge upon industry, since the individual workers 
» are not responsible for unemployment, and it should be the task of industry 
_to supply the goods and services which are required for the highest standard 
_ of living which the natural resources, the plant equipment and the technical 
skill of workers and managements can provide. We recognize, however, 
that it may be impracticable to ask industry, as now organized, to bear the 
hole burden of unemployment insurance, and we believe that the workers 
are willing to make the contributions set forth in the bill, in spite of the 
fact that it will create a hardship upon low-paid workers, and that many 
workers will contribute who will not, in the normal course of events, ever 
require the assistance which the insurance will afford. 
The workers represented by the Congress do not regard the present bill 
as perfect, and realize that in the light of practical operation amendments 
will be found necessary. It is felt that all workers should be covered, and 
‘that the $2,000 maximum should be deleted, even though the percentage of 
workers in the higher-wage groups is not large, and their employment may 
be more stable than that of other groups. They should have the privilege 
‘contributing to the fund, and obtaining any benefits to which they may be 
entitled. The differentials in benefits payable to single and married workers 
are not regarded as adequate; it is possible that the exemptions as to industries 
too wide, especially in view of conditions in certain parts of Canada where 
‘employment is continuous in such industries as lumbering, ete. aa 
It might also be argued that in no instance should the contribution of 
e employee be greater than that of the employer, and other amendments 
' might be suggested. We believe, however, that these matters may be properly 
left to the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the advisory committee, 
to which interested parties may make such representations as may be found 
necessary. . The safeguards which are provided in the bill appear to be 
sufficient to protect employers, workers and the public as a whole. | 
- We should like to commend the inclusion in the bill of a provision for a 
national employment service. It is felt that this is an essential feature of 
any unemployment insurance plan, and that it will assist greatly to stabilize 
employment and relieve the condition which the plan is designed to meet. 
In conclusion, I should like to repeat that the All-Canadian Congress of 
abour endorses the bill as a whole, and would urge your committee to report 
vourably upon it. 
The Cuamman: Thank you, Mr. Dowd. 
_ We shall now call upon Mr. Mosher. 
Mr. Mosuer: Mr. Millard has a statement which he would like to make, 
r. Chairman. 
a The Cuamman: Very well, we shall hear Mr, Millard. 
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Mr. C. H. Mrarp, Secretary, Canadian Committee for Industrial 
Organization, called. 


Mr. Miuzarp: Mr. Chairman and members of the special committee: 
May I preface my brief remarks on the unemployment insurance bill now 
before the committee by expressing on behalf of those I have the honour 
to represent our sincere appreciation for this opportunity of appearmg before 
the committee. It is not my intention to go into detail as, outside of partial 
attendance at the sessions of this committee, I have not made as thorough a 
study of the bill as I would like, due to other engagements. 

Tt has been suggested that while the principle of unemployment insurance 
is sound and desirable as a social measure, more time be given to the considera- 
tion of the application of the Act and therefore its passage postponed. Speaking 
for one important section of labour, I can say quite definitely that we consider . 
it of utmost importance to our national interests that there should be no further 
delay in placing such an Act on the statute books of this country and that the - 
Act. should be made operative just as quickly as possible. 

If we are now having a measure of economic security through increased 
employment and large payrolls we should be preparing for any contingency 
which everyone agrees will inevitably arise at the conclusion of this present 
conflict. 

I therefore wish to support the representations already made that this bill 
be passed at the present session. In this connection I should like to read a- 
paragraph from the editorial notes in the official journal of the Trade Union 
Congress of Great Britain for the month of July this year. This magazine 
called “Labour” tells us as follows:— 


Mr. Bevin’s new bill to improve conditions for the workless has 
received the widespread approval it deserves. Among the principal 
changes made by the measure are an increase of unemployment 
‘benefits by three shillings a week, and the extension of the scheme 
to cover ‘blackout’ workers whose incomes range up to four hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year. About 500,000 of these workers, | 
who for years have been agitating through their trade union - 
organizations, for this reform, will be affected. The bill also proposes 
a change in the ‘continuity rule’ in favour of the workless, who will 
be eligible for benefit if unemployed for two days imstead of three, as_ 
at present, out of any six consecutive days. The decision to include’ 
higher paid workers will bring much needed relief to thousands: off 
workers in non-essential trades which have been badly hit by the war. | 
So far there has been no scheme of public assistance for this large | 
section of the public, who will now enjoy a considerable degree of 
security. Increases in contributions and the inclusion of non-manual 
workers, will add nearly £10,000,000 of which one-third will be paid 
by the exchequer, to the income of the unemployment fund. As ee 
ployment decreases with the growing demand of war time industry, the 
extra income will probably exceed the additional expenditure, and should 
thus enable the government to set aside a useful balance to meet the 
burdens of immediate post-war years, 


I have been informed since my attendance at this committee that the 
unemployment benefit increases projected in this publication have now been 
~made law and are to apply, if I understood correctly, from August 1. I believe 
there have been communications to that effect; that this law which I have just. 
quoted is now operative or will be on the first of August in Great Britain. 
I wish to draw the attention of the committee particularly to the last 
sentence of the passage I have just quoted where the idea is expressed that the 
extension of the unemployment scheme in Grat Britain at the present time will 
[Mr. ©. H. Millard. | 
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4 enable the government to set aside a useful balance to meet the burdens of 
immediate post-war years.” The same applies to this country. 
May I say that we regard unemployment insurance as a form of collective 
security. Even those who are most regularly employed will welcome this 
scheme. Not only because it will provide added security to them as workers 
but also because of the general improvement in social conditions and the labour 
' market which results from the operation of such a scheme. 
: Furthermore, it is probably more useful to think of families rather than 
_ of individuals, and it is quite common for one member of a family to be 
_ steadily employed while others in the same family have only intermittent 
_ employment. Thus the collective scheme would be of assistance to the family 
as a whole and to the community. This and similar considerations are, I 
- suggest, a complete answer to the criticism of the unemployment insurance 
' scheme made this morning on the ground that there may be some workers 
_ who would be making contributions over a long period without drawing any 
_ benefits. The answer is briefly, that while there may be some who will not 
- draw any direct financial benefits all the workers collectively will benefit from 
' the general social and economic improvements resulting from this scheme. 
, I felt it incumbent on me to make these observations in view of the fact 
_ that reference was made this morning by a representative of the Canadian 
_ Manufacturers Association to a brief published by the United Automobile 
- Workers, one of the units of the organization which I represent. The repre- 
_ sentative of the Canadian Manufacturers Association quoted the brief to the 
effect that the U.A.W.A. asked for unemployment insurance for those earning 
- $1,200 a year or less, and tried to draw from that the inference that the Auto 
_ Workers’ Union was opposed to unemployment insurance for the higher wage 
_ groups. Although I knew that the gentleman was interpreting the brief wrongly, 
_ I nevertheless telephoned the Canadian regional director of the U.A.W. by long 
' distance and asked him-for his comments on this reference. He informed me 
- that the figure of $1,200 was placed in the brief merely as a minimum because 
almost all of the auto workers made a total annual income of less than this 
amount. That is to say even those who when they work a full week make as 
~ much as $30 or $40 a week usually work only about two-thirds of the year or 
_ S0 and their total income for the year is therefore $1,200 or less. . 
f He also authorized me to state to this committee that the Auto Workers’ 
' Union is entirely behind the principle of unemployment insurance and even 
_ agrees with suggestions already made that the present $2,000 ceiling should 
_ be raised and that this Act should be endorsed at once. ; 

-I should like to point out for the benefit of the committee, aside from any 
_ written remarks, that in the year 1937 the annual income average over all but 
' the one hundred executive members of this company in Canada was less than 
~ $900, in one of the finest years that the automotive industry has ever experienced 
in this country. 


a By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. Does that take in the skilled workers as well as the unskilled?—A. It 
takes in all brackets of wage earners, but not the executives or salaried workers. 
oe That is the direct message which I had from the United Automotive 
_ Workers’ Union this morning by telephone. I wish to say that there are some 
- important general provisions of this Act which we would have liked to go 
- further than they now do. Thus we are in entire agreement that the present 
- maximum of $2,000 should be raised to at least $2,590 and if possible higher. 
’ We are also concerned about many of the employments which are now excluded 
_ from the operation of the Act. Such as lumbering, logging and the like. ih 
hope that once the Act is put into operation both the Commission and the 
_ Advisory Committee will consider the question of extending its operation to 
Bec of the workers now excluded. at the earliest possible moment. 


a 
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Similarly we shall watch carefully the application of the Act regarding 
Trade Union Activity. So far as I have been able to study the relevant 
provisions in the Bill before the Committee there appears to be the intention 
to give union activity reasonable safeguard. At this time I can only express 
the hope that in the application of these provisions the spirit of the Act will 
be fully observed. 

I also agree and support strongly the recommendation made this morning 
up to the age of 16 years instead of 15 years as at present. I think also that in 
time it will be necessary to work out a comprehensive scheme in unemploy- 
ment assistance similar to the one in operation in Great Britain, to supplement 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme. But I support vigorously the arguments 
that this need should not interfere with the passing of the present measure. 

The above are some of the major points which we believe will require 
further attention. Others which I may also mention are the rates of contri- 
bution and of benefit which may require revision based on experience. 

I also agree with the suggestion that some remuneration should be allowed 
for members of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee so that 
representatives of labour may be able to devote the necessary time and atten- 
tion without hardship to themselves. 

I wish to conclude however by stressing that while we would welcome any 
changes that may be made to this Act to extend these beneficial provisions we 
remain firm in our support of the principle of the present Bill and of the need 
for placing it in operation as quickly as possible. 


By Mr. Jean: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Millard, that you are Secretary of the Canadian Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, can you tell me approximately how many 
members are represented in that organization?—A. We have about 45,000 dues 
paying members and we represent about 60,000 workers. 


By Mr, Pottier: 


Q. I understand that the Trade and Labour Congress of Canada have some 
200,000 members, and your organization comprises about 100,000, and that they — 
represent the major labour organizations in Canada. Are there any other labour — 
organizations in Canada which are not included in your two groups, and can you 
tell me what proportion of the total labour of Canada they would represent? 
A. (Mr. Dowd) The only other important group that I know of is the Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, and I cannot say anything as to their member- 
ship, but it would be substantially smaller, I should say, than that of the | 
Canadian Congress of Labour. So far as I know there is no other important 
labour body in Canada. 

Q. Your organization would include about three-quarters of the organized 
labour in Canada?—A. (Mr. Dowd) I would say so. Unquestionably a good — 
deal. We represent a great number of workers who are organized and as Mr. — 
Moore said this morning the unorganized workers have no spokesman so far as we 
are aware; and I should say that the Trades and Labour Council and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour together with Mr. Millard’s organization would ~ 
represent the views of the workers of Canada. 


By Mr. Roebuck (to Mr, Dowd): 


Q. You have taken a very positive stand I see in your brief. You say we 
consider it a substantial improvement upon the Act of 1935. Have you had time | 
to study the Act sufficiently to take a positive decision of that kind?—A. I think 
so. We are in favour of the principle of unemployment insurance and we feel © 
that in several ways, some of which I mentioned, this Act is closer to our own 
views than the other Act was. 


{Mr. C. H. Millard.] 
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i Q. That is, you have had time properly to consider it?—A. Surely, I could 
‘ eo we have made any profound study of it, naturally; but we feel just 
aslsay. | : 
_ Q. But you have studied the principle involved?—A. Absolutely, 

~  Q. You have had plenty of time to do that?—A. We have actively advocated 
unemployment insurance for the last thirteen years. 

__ Q. And during that time you have come to the conclusion that the new bill 
s better than the old one?—A, Surely. 

We Q. I see, in the brief you say; “in spite of the fact that it will create a 
: hardship upon low-paid workers, and that many workers will contribute who 
_ will not, in the normal course of events, ever require the assistance which the 
_ insurance will afford.” We have heard a number of representations from industries, 
_ especially industries or organizations representing those that will not benefit from 
the employers’ side; for instance, we had the employer here who said he has not 
laid off a man in five years so he is not going to benefit though he will bear the 
_ same burden, therefore for that reason he desired to have himself put into a water- 
_ tight compartment. Is there any desire on the part of labour to differentiate in 
‘that way?—A. We have never heard of such an attitude. Actually, for example 


_ in the railway industry there are some 90 per cent approximately permanent 
- employees; I mean senior men who will never be laid off in the norma! course of 
_ events. There is no objection on their part; in fact, they have consistently 
' supported it and not only that they have advocated unemployment insurance 
right throughout. 
-. Q. That is, the fortunate ones are satisfied to contribute something to the 
less fortunate?—A. They believe that the principle of unemployment insurance 
' is sound; but a good many of them have taken the ground, as I have suggested, 
' that it should be non-contributory, but there is no objection on their part to 
_ paying their share of the expense. 
f By Mr. Reid: 
» ~~ Q. Did I get you correctly when you said in your brief the effect of the 
' present bill is to place an undue burden or load on the lower salaries?—A. We 
' have always taken the position that the low-paid workers, those receiving 
practically a subsistence wage, should be exempted from the necessity of con- 
tributing towards the insurance premiums. And now, this makes a very slight 
‘exemption; but we are not raising that as any objection to this measure. We 
are quite prepared to have any difficulties of that sort straightened out in the 
course of experience; but it is a fact that we have advocated exemption for the 
low-paid categories. That is simply an extension of the principle already 
admitted for class “O” of the groups, that first clause in which the cost of the 
- entire premium is paid by the employer. ; 
-_-Q. You mentioned the year 1927, is that the year——A. That is the year 


when the All-Canada Congress of Labour was established. 

; # By Mr. Graydon: 

-  Q. Did your organization make any representations before the Senate 
committee in 1935?—A. No, I understand not. 

- Q. Were no representations made to the government at that time by your 
_ organization?—A. Yes, we made representations in the spring of that year, in 
March of 1935, and referring specifically to this measure; but our reference was 
_ very brief and was simply along the line I have mentioned in the memorandum 


in relation to the graded scale and that sort of thing. 
~~ Q. -You advocated a graded scale at that time?—A. Yes. 


Be : Q. As opposed to the flat rate?—A. Yes. 
hs By Mr. Roebuck: 

_ Q. Have you anything to say as 
a very general way. We believe t 
_ earry it out, probably more appropriate t 


to the timeliness of this measure?—A. Just 
his is a very appropriate time in which to 
han at any time shall I say since 1929. 
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Q. Why?—A. Because of the increased employment that is now available 
throughout Canada. We are in I think for a period of lessening unemployment, 
a considerably improved condition. I think Mr. McLarty referred to that in the 
house and we agree entirely with him on that. : 

Q. Does the uncertainty of the future, if there is any uncertainty, influence 
your mind in the matter?—-A. Yes, undoubtedly. We have to realize that there 
may be dangers. I mean, in the very nature of our economic system we have 
these depressions, these rises and falls in business activity; and it happens now 
that quite apart from the war effort there has been an improvement and we 
feel that that improvement comes partly of course through improvement in 
purchasing power. In any event, these conditions do make the present a very 
suitable time for the adoption of the measure. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Are the loggers affiliated with your organization?—-A. (Mr. Mullard). 
We have a group of lumbermen on the west coast in the C.L.0O. 
The CHarrMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Hansewtu: I would like to make just this observation: A little while 
ago while Mr. Dawes was speaking to us I asked him a question as to whether 
if this scheme passes the contributions that the manufacturer would make to it 
would tend to raise prices. I understood him to say yes. Therefore the con- 
clusion is that the cost so far as the people he represents is concerned will 
ultimately be borne by the consumer, and yet it seems to me that he was not 
very favourably impressed with the scheme; that they did not definitely state 
that they were in favour of the principle of unemployment insurance and yet 
we have listened to-day to two representatives of labour. And now, the labour- 
ing man will have to bear his portion of the cost because it is taken right out of 
his pay, and yet these two representatives have definitely stated that they were 
in favour of unemployment insurance. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Dowd; and you too Mr. 
Millard. 

The sub-committee on arrangements advises that we proceed to-night. with 
the non-contentious sections of the bill. 


The committee adjourned at 6.00 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 8.30 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


EVENING SESSION 
The committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think there is a quorum now. We were 
going to go over the uncontested sections, clause by clause, tonight. But I am 
going to ask the committee if they would be willing to make one exception 
because it deals not with any principle of the bill at all but merely with 
amendments which have been suggested. Mr. Rand, Mr. Mills, Mr. Riddell and 
Mr. Evans are representing the various railroads of Canada, not with reference 
to the desirability or the undesirability of any changes in the bill but rather 
with the thought that, on account of their particular system of payment, they 
wanted to suggest to the committee the making of a minor amendment to save 
them a great deal of cost in their bookkeeping system. Would it be agreeable 
to the committee to hear them now? 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I think so. 

Mr. MacInnis: I move that they be heard. 


The CuairMan: All right. It is agreed. Mr. Rand, are you ready? 
“Mr. C. H. Millard.] 


twice a month. This simply puts it in 


Hye UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE |. plod 
Mr: TC) Rann, K.C;, called. 
The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I represent the legal committee of the 


Canadian Railway Association. Associated with me are Mr. Evans and Mr. 


Mills. What we have to suggest relates only to the working out of this 
legislation. You will see that underlying it, so far as contributions and 
benefits are concerned, there is the unit period of the week or the day. In all 
of the railways—and I speak only for them—payrolls are made up and wages 
are paid twice a month; and,it would be a most complicated and difficult thing 
for us if we were not permitted in some way or another to make the necessary - 
calculations which would determine the contributions on the payrolls which our 
system has at the present time. It would be very difficult, apart from the extra 
expense involved—and that extra expense would not be very light—if we were 
forced to weekly pay days. It is certainly not the intention of the act to create 
such a complete disturbance of long established practices. So what we have 
been endeavouring to work out was some modification, or investment of the 
commission with some power, whereby it could enable such industries as the 
railways to continue in their present practice of payment twice a month, and 
make deductions on such a payroll and add to that such other calculations or 
amounts as will bring about the units that are necessary for the full application 
of the act. What we have in mind is adding to section 17 a sub-section to this 
effect. Section 17 deals generally with the matter of contributions and it 
prescribes the unit periods in relation to which the contributions shall be 
determined. We would suggest adding as sub-section 5 the following:— 


The commission may, notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
in special cases prescribe contributions for periods greater than a week 
on a basis substantially equivalent to the rates in the second schedule 
to this act, and by such regulation may determine the weekly or daily 
rates of contribution in relation thereto. 


That is to say, they would permit us to make the calculation of a contribution 
in relation to the payroll which we normally prepare; and then if they thought 
it necessary they could require a conversion of that contribution into its corre- 
sponding weekly contribution, because the weekly contribution must be deter- 
mined for the purpose of ascertaining, say, the benefits. You take your weekly 
contribution and you multiply it by 30 or 34, so in some form or another the 
weekly unit must be determined. We would have no objection to that so long 
as we are not called upon to make out this most elaborate payroll or record 
that is really necessary for determining the amout of contribution. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You will not be paying by stamps, Mr. Rand—A. No. We will not be 
‘paying by stamps. The only feasible way that an industry of this size can pay 
is to deposit moneys, either in advance or in any way that the commission may 


accept. The stamps would be a difficult question. 


Q. Oh, yes—A. You see, in the National railways, there are about 75,000 
employees, and there may be between 50 or 60 per cent of those employees 
within this act; so you are going to have In the neighbourhood of 40,000 
employees who will be subject to this provision. When you consider making 
out a payroll for 40,000 men—and every man at least twice a month has to 
have this contribution determined-—you can see that it is some Job. I might 
say that this is one more in addition to a ereat many special items that have 


been introduced to these payrolls. The latest one is the war tax of 2 per cent. 


That goes on the payroll. This goes on the payroll. We have three or four in 
the railway—insurance, pension, health. Those things are all on the payroll. 


it is really a very elaborate and very important statement that we prepare 
ie h This the power of the commission—everything 
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is put into the power of the commission—to enable us to facilitate the making 
out and the determining of these contributions. [I must say I cannot see the 
slightest objection to it from the standpoint of the principle of the desirability of 
the act. That is the first. Then there is another question— 

Q. I wonder, Mr. Rand, if you have considered the effect of sub-section 
(a) of section 26?—A. Yes, we have, Mr. Chairman. I do not think that 26 
touches the question of the determination of the amout of the contributions. 
It deals with the payment and the collection of the contributions. They must 
be paid. They must be collected. They must be paid by the employer to the 
commission and they must be collected by the commission from the employer. 
But I do not think there is anything in that act or in that section which in any 
way allows the commission to make a regulation which would change the unit 
of one week or one day for the purpose of ascertaining a contribution, in the 
face of the other provisions of the act. It is included in 26, then this amend- 
ment does not do any injury. 


By Hon. Mr. MacKenzie: 


Q. It is just making assurance doubly sure——A. That is all; and taking a 
bond, as it were. Then there is just another question— 


By Mr. Pottier: 


Q. Is that not an unusual term “in special cases’? I do not like those 
words. Why not leave it in the discretion of the commission?—A. Very well. 
Q. Without “in special cases’”?—A. I am quite agreeable to anything. 

Q. I am just wondering if you had any reason in mind?—A. Only this, that 
the act is laid out on the basis of the weekly or daily unit. I do not want to 
interfere with that any more than is necessary, but I think we do present special 
cases because we may have a 100,000 men in all the railways—railway men 
under this act; and it is purely a question from the point of view of accounting 
convenience. That is all. 


By Mr. Jackman: 


Q. I wonder if Mr. Rand meant anything particularly when he said the 
contributions would be substantially equivalent to the rates in the second 
schedule of this Act. The contributions are set out by statute and cannot be 
amended without changes in the law. You have used the word “substantially 
the same.” I do not presume you meant anything specially by it, but just why 
do you use the word “ substantially”?—A. You may be out one cent or one-half 
a cent. You are dealing with a different. unit. You are dealing with the unit 
of half a month which may be one week and one sixth. You may get a 
fractional difference. That is all that is intended there. If you put this in, it 
will be just as effective as the specific amounts given in the schedule. We have 
put in “substantially.” Any other term would satisfy us as long as you permit 
of any contribution at all determined on other than a weekly basis. But to be 
consistent with the rest of the Act, it would surely have to be related—if not 
perfectly, at least very nearly so—with the specifie deductions that are in the 
schedule. 

Q. In other words, you could have said “exactly equivalent to the rates under 
schedule 2”?—A. Exactly equivalent. 

Q. Or. “equivalent.” 

Mr. MacInnis: Equivalent without the “exactly.” 

Mr. Graypon: Equivalent would cover it. 

The Wirness: Very well “ equivalent.” Of course, a question of this sort 
lends itself to the utmost refinements of the minutiae of mathematics; and I 
have not much doubt that if we present this to some of my friends they will say 


“Oh, you are outside of the Act because you are barred by the remotest fraction 
[Mr. I. C, Rand.] 
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of infinity from having something actually equivalent.” That is the sort of 
mathematical perfection that we would be met with here, and that is why I used 

the word “substantially.” I know those minds that are always seeking mathe- 
matical perfection. But this is substantially a practical matter, and we need not 
i _be worried about the use of the word “substantially.” Then there is another 
- matter that is related to this, and I suggest it to the committee. 


By the Chairman; 

Q. Mr. Rand, dealing with that “ substantially,” do you wish us to put that 
 in?—A. Well, I would ask that, because it is all in the commission’s control. 

_ Q. Ob, quite true—A. That is all. We think that a commission like this 
or of this sort, set up to administer such an Act, can be relied upon in every case 
to use good judgment. For that reason you do not have to tie them down to 

these exactitudes which are so easy to play with, and one thing and another. I 
: am content to put myself wholly within the hands of that commission, as long 
as you give them language which enables them to move around. 
4 Pia By Mr. Pottier: 
. Q. That is why I think you could give the discretion to them and not use 
_ the words “special cases.”—A. I am quite agreeable, Mr. Pottier, to striking 
| out those words. 

es Q. What would be the wording of the amendment, then?—A. “The com- 
' Mission may, notwithstanding anything herein contained, prescribe contributions 
_. for periods greater than a week.” 
Hon. Mr. MacKenziz: Make it discretionary. 


q The Witness: Or you could add “in their discretion.” That is quite agree- 
. ~ able to me. 
1 _ Mr. Porrtmr: I am afraid you would create special cases. 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes, I think perhaps that would be better. You can just 
_ strike out the words “in special cases.” 


| The Witness: Yes. “The Commission may notwithstanding anything 
_ herein contained, prescribe contributions for periods greater than a week on 
a basis substantially equivalent to the rates in the second schedule to this act 
and by such regulation may determine the weekly or daily rates of contribu- 
tion in relation thereto.” That is simply converting them into the units of the 
act. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Is that a problem peculiar only to your particular business?—A. I can- 
not say that; I think there are many others. we 

Q. I fancy there would be-—A. But they may be in this position that their 
_ payroll may be limited in form and may not cause such serious accounting 
work. That is all; but it is serious with us. Then, there is another suggestion, 
Mr. Chairman, which I offer because in the opinion of the accounting depart- 
ment it will facilitate the preparation of these statements of the determina- 
tion of contribution. Now, I may say that although we had not had an oppor- 
tunity to make a very close estimate, a rough estimate 1s that the clerical ee 
that will be imposed on the national railways under this act may run as muc 
as $50,000 a year. It may not be that much, but at any rate one of our sera 
tants said that he thought it might be so; so it is really of some eet 0 
us that every convenience be accorded us in the mechanics of carrying out es 
act. It has been suggested to me that if they were permitted, ayant Se e 
same clauses as they are in the schedule, to adopt the device of a pene ate 
rather than a specific amount, say of 11 cents or 16 cents, it would seu A cs 
| if you would, the average percentage in each group or each family an use ne 
in the preparation of their rate and the extensions of those computations wo 
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be expedited. I do not know whether that is the case or not. Mr. Evans, my 
friend from the Canadian Pacific, says that his accountants are not so sure 
of that as ours are; but what I would propose to the committee is something 
similar to the last one; to put it within the power of the commission if they 
thought there was something substantial here, to permit us to make estimates 
by way of percentage preparation rather than the specific amounts that are 
shown in the schedule. This is what I would offer to the committee for con-_ 
sideration: “The Commission may notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
prescribe the contributions in any case or class of cases shall be percentage pro- 
portions of wages or remuneration which proportions shall be substantially 
equivalent to the rates in the second schedule to this act.” Now that simply 
enables the commission, if it were substantial that that should be done to give 
us the right to do that to facilitate the mechanical determination of these 
deductions. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. I am not quite sure what you are trying to arrive at in connection with 
your problem of bookkeeping. Would you mind explaining that to the com- 
mittee again, just how that would facilitate your work?—A. I am giving you our 
accountant’s statement; I am not giving you my own view. As it is to-day—say 
we were on a weekly basis—they would carry out the wages for that week. Sup- 
pose the wages were $14. They would come within one of those classes— 

Q. Class 4?—-A. Yes, and then the clerk doing that would say clause 4, 
25 cents, 14 cents and so on. They tell me it would be simpler tobe able to 
say $14, 25 per cent. They use a comptometer, I think they call it, and 
instantly that calculation is made and the work is expedited. All I can say, 
gentlemen, is that this is the opinion of our accountant and I suggest to you 
only that you put it within the power of the commission to accept that if 
they are satisfied there is anything in it. There surely cannot be very much 
danger there or it cannot be very serious, and it would be of some importance 
and some benefit to us if we were able to apply it to the payroll twice a month 
—at least I can see the possibility of it being so. 


By Mr. Reid: 


@. You are bound by statute to pay twice a month?—A. Yes, not less 
than twice a month. We are bound to do that under the Railway Act. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. I do not like your second suggestion as well as your first one—A. I 
can. appreciate that; I know there are considerations for and against. 

Q. You might be misunderstood—A. Yes. All I would say to that is 
this: it is all within the control of the.commission. That is the safeguard 
in all of these provisions; and if you have confidence in your commission 
there is no danger from the empowering that such an additional clause as this 
would give. I must say I cannot see any danger in it and as we are vitally 
interested in the expense of going through these clerical determinations I think 
that every assistance ought to be afforded us to keep that extra expense down 
to a minimum, because it is going to be very expensive to the national railways 
in relation to these contributions. Suppose the contributions amount to 
$1,000,000. I do not know that they will amount to that but that is mentioned 
as a possible amount. Here is a million dollars for straight contributions; over 
and above that we pay $50,000 in additional clerical expenses for the prepara- 
tion of these, for the actual clerical computation and one thing and another. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. Whose estimate is that? A. That is a rough guess. We have not really 
been in a position to examine it closely but, that is the rough estimate, and the con- 
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é tribution of a million dollars is a rough estimate. I think we are entitled to sa 
_ under these circumstances that every possible convenience and every device rich 

has the approval of the commission and which is designed to expedite and to 
reduce costs of this sort should be open to us. 

ay Would you mind reading what you propose again? A. ‘“ The Commission 

may notwithstanding anything herein contained, prescribe that the contribu- 
_ tions in any case or class of cases shall be percentage proportions of wages or 

| renumeration which proportions shall be substantially equivalent to the rate 
in the second schedule to this act.” : 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


f, Q: I am opposed to that. I think the schedules as we have them here 
7 should be left rigidly the way they are. A. That is, they must bear the per- 
centage relationship to wages. 
Q. You want to vary the ratio percentage. The percentage may vary, but 
this thing has been very carefully worked out. I think there is an element of 
_ risk in changing the schedule that we have here. A. Well, my answer to that 
~ would be that it could not possibly be substantial and if it would in fact con- 
; siderably or substantially facilitate the employers and reduce expenses and 
i expedite the making out of these returns that there is no danger as long as you 
have confidence in your commission in an amendment of that sort. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. How can you get the percentage, Mr. Rand and, on the basis upon which 
you are going when the employer pays 25 cents in a wide range of wages, that is, 
from $9.60 to $12? How do you work out your percentage? A. Take one class. 
Suppose we took a day’s payroll and we picked out our employees who would 
be within that class and we worked out the exact contribution that each would 
make, and we totalled all of those contributions and we totalled up their wages, 
we would have the average percentage for that class, the weighted average. I 
venture to say that the actual amounts which are shown in this schedule would 
bear a pretty close relation to the average percentage within the class. 

Q. It seems to me to be very simple. All you have to do, if you have the 

numbers in your group is to multiply the numbers by 25 cents. A. Which number? 

Q. The numbers in the particular group. For instance, if you have 10,000 
people ingroup No. 6 your contribution as an employer is 27 cents. You simply 
multiply the number of employees within that range by 27 cents and you have 
the employer’s contribution? A. Each employee’s actual contribution must have 
an entry, as I understand it, and that must be communicated to his record in 

| some way. 
Q. You think this percentage system that you advocate would help that? 
A. That is what our accountants say; that is all I can say. 


By The Chairman: . 
Q. I think Mr. Rand perhaps this might be the proper procedure. I think 
we are pretty well agreed to adding an amendment to subsection 6. Mr. 
Hodgson, Mr. Stangroom and Mr. Brown tell me that this problem could be 
worked out, and I wondered if you could take it up perhaps tomorrow morning 
with them and see if you can come to an unanimous verdict on it. I think 
there is no objection at all to adding sub-clauses 5 to 17. A. Very well, Mr. 
Chairman, that would suit me all right. . 
The Cuamrman: It that agreeable to the committee? 


Some Hon. Mempers: Yes. 


! 


Whee 
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By Mr. Chevrer: 


Q. Would you have any abieetion to including at the end of your amend- » 
ment the words: “with in each case the approval of the Governor in Council’? : 
A. No objection at all. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Don’t leave it up to us. 
The Witness: You see how willing I am. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Keep the government entirely away from it. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion as to section 99 
where it says: “The Governor in Council may enter into an agreement with 
the government of another country to establish reciprocal agrrangements on 
questions relating to unemployment insurance.” We have a question regarding 
international labour and international employment which has not yet been 
fully worked out with the representatives of the Labour party. In connection 
with that section may I suggest the addition of the words: “may notwith- 
standing anything in this act.” It is just conceivable. 


By Mr. Pottier: 


Q. What section?—A. Section 99. This is a reciprocal arrangement with a 
foreign country, and just to put it beyond any question I should like you to 
insert after the word ‘‘ may ” in the first line, the words, ‘‘ notwithstanding any- 
thing in this act.” Mr. Varcoe, of the Justice Department, approved of that 
and it would put it beyond doubt that any arrangement entered into and 
approved by the governor in council would be effective. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. Is there anything in this act that will affect it in any event?—A. It might. 
conflict with other provisions of the act regarding domestic employment. This 
act says that everything in Canada and everything out of Canada for certain 
purposes is subject to this provision. In the case of a treaty, sometimes your 
treaty may sonia with minor provisions of your local law and it will override 
your local law. That is all I say here. Your international labour arrangement 
should be treated as of the character of a treaty, a labour treaty. Therefore, 
it has more completeness. You say that you may make an arrangement in any 
form you please. 


By Mr, Potter: 

@. Where do you put those words in?—A. After the word “ may,” or you 
could introduce the section with those words—‘anything in this Act.” It makes 
certain that the arrangements they make will be definite. 

We are up against a very anomolous situation under which Canadian citizens 
working on Canadian railroads are the beneficiaries of the United States Un- 
employment Act. That arises from the fact that the United States has juris- 
diction over the employer in Canada. Take, for instance, the New York Central 
railway; they operate in Canada, but the bulk of their operations are in the 
United States. Their being in the United States gives that country jurisdiction 
over that company. It says to that company, ‘ Your employees, wherever they 
may be, and in relation to whatever undertaking they may be employed, will 
be under this Act.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is under the Railway Act, not the Social Security Act?—A. Under 
the Railway Unemployment Act. And the result is that we have Canadian 
ers who are entitled to unemployment relief by virtue of American legis-- 
ation. 

_ That may present anomolies, and I think section 99 is designed chiefly to 
remove such a situation. It may not be adding anything to the section at all, 
but I would suggest— 

[Mr. I. C. Rand.] 
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fh By Mr, Roelick: 

ate _Q. May it not be adding a great deal to the section? Supposing, for 
Be : ower tha 

i and you have these words, “ Notwithstanding anything in” our Act, fee 
- Governor in Council may make an arrangement with the State of New York 
Be : gn Act to apply and forein 

some of our employees under that Act notwithstanding that our Act may be 4 
__ very much better Act—A. Assuming that that could be done, do you think it is 
within the realm of possibility? . 


By Mr. Graydon: 


we | Q. Or that the government—A. That the government would exclude the 
Canadian Act from its appropriate application and effect? 
% By Mr. Roebuck: 


Bo: Q. The purpose of this clause is to allow reciprocal arrangements——A. What 
_ would you take “reciprocal ” in that sense to mean, if it would not be this; that 
we will do for American citizens here if you will do something for American 
citizens over in the United States. You must assume that each country is going 
to assert only its proper jurisdiction in relation to people within its boundaries. 
Q. That is one illustration of reciprocity in this matter, but might there 
not be this: The United States run a railroad in Canada; Canada runs a rail- 
-- road in the United States; an arrangement is made whereby the Canadian 
| employees of the United States railway go under the American Act and the 
American employees of the Canadian railway go under the Canadian Act? That 
_ would be reciprocity also?—A. Yes. But we need not be afraid of these things 
- because the Canadian railways to-day have entered into arrangements with the 
_ United States government in relation to the railroad retirement provisions of the 
- _ law over there by which there is an integration of pension and retiring allowance 
between the two countries. These things are not made effective without con- 
_ - sultation of all interests and to the satisfaction of all interests. 
The only reason for my suggesting this here, and I think it is rather 
- sound, is this; that although the government might be willing and desirous 
of making an arrangement that was satisfactory to every person affected who 
might be recommended by Mr. Moore and recommended by the railways, it 
might consider that the strict language of that Act would not permit it to do 
in respect of one small feature of the arrangement what it was desired to do. 
ade Q. It was not that that I was afraid of; I was controverting your 
implication or statement that the clause that you are proposing to add was a 
~ mere matter of form—A. I said it might not add anything to it. It may. 
8 Q. I think it addy a whole lot to it and perhaps it ought to be added— 
~ A. For instance, paragraph (c) of the first schedule on page 33 deals with 
' the matter of outside employment, and its language is as follows:— 
, Employment outside of Canada, or partly outside of Canada, for 
Mi the purpose of the execution of some particular work, by persons who 
yr were insured persons immediately before leaving Canada,... 


a Now, as you suggest, and I do not know that my remarks did not cover the 
~ same thing, we may envisage Canadian citizens working in the United States 
and being the beneficiaries of United States laws. ue ; 

- Q. Or working in Canada and being the beneficiaries of United States 
- laws?—A. That United States law projects itself beyond the international 
bi: boundary in relation to Canadian citizens. I quite agree. So far as I am 
ie concerned I would ask the committee to forbid that. in Canada, but I do not 
x dare to do that because I would have my labour friends assaulting me. anes 
s I think it ig anomalous and that it should not be. It may be that under 
section 99 we could go to the foreign government and make a deal with them 


Xr 
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whereby Canadian citizens living in Canada would come under the Canadian 
law and, similarly, Canadian citizens in the United States living there would 
come under the American law; also that temporary citizens from either country 
would remain under the jurisdiction to which they belonged. 

It is because of such a clause as (c) which deals with employment outside 
of Canada and which gives certain rights to the person outside of Canada, who 
left under the conditions mentioned in that clause, that I think you ought to 
add ‘Notwithstanding anything in the Act”; because otherwise you are tied up 
by the specific language in the Act to treating these people as being entitled 


to compensation under this Act. Whereas your arrangement may desire that ~ 


they become committed to the jurisdiction in which they live. 
Q. I agree with you, but. I think the change is an important one and not 
a matter of mere form.—A. Thank you very much. 


By Mr. Red: 

Q. Mr. Rand, may I ask you a question?—A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Do you anticipate any change after the employees come under this Act 
in any scheme existing in the railways?—A. Of what nature? ; 

Q. Any present arrangement you have with the men—A. Have we in 
contemplation any— 

Q. In your social services, do you anticipate any change once the men come 
under this Act?—-A. Any change in what relation? 

Q. Benefits.—A. Oh, you mean in the internal organization of the railways? 

Q. Yes—A. Oh, no, I have no conception of anything like that. This is 
something new. We look upon it as legislation, and, if parliament passes it, 
that is all there is to it. 

The CHarrMAN: Well, Mr. Rand, when we come to section 99 we will give 
consideration to your representations. I think we all agree. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. Have you the draft of that amendment?—-A. I gave it to the reporter. 


The CuairMAN: We had better get the exact draft of sub-section 5 of 
section 17. That was one of the sections we passed last night, so we may have 
to move to reconsider it. 

In. connection with sub-section 6, I would suggest that you take it up with 
the committee and see if you can give us a definite report on its consequences. 


Mr. F. C. 8. Evans, called. 


Mr. Evans: Mr. Chairman, I have two matters which deal with anomalies, 
and one is an outcropping of some remarks that my friend, Mr. Rand, made. 

Before dealing with the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act and its 
application here, I should like to draw to the attention of the committee the 
provisions of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act of 1939. That Act 
is one which was passed last year and it provides that where the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific engage in co-operative measures there is a system 
of unemployment compensation providing for the employees displaced as a 
result of the co-operative measure. 

That compensation, I may say, is set out in the schedule to the Act. It 
provides compensation for periods of from six to sixty months, depending on the 
length of service of the employees who are displaced. 

The basis of the compensation is 60 per cent of the average wage earned in 
the year prior to. the co-operative measure coming into effect. ane 

Our submission would be that anybody in receipt of compensation under that 
Act ought not to receive compensation. .. . 

[Mr. F. C. S. Hvans.] 
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ahi 


iy By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


~~ Q. Would you repeat that, please?—A. Any employee, in our submission, 


i 


_ who receives compensation under that Act—the Canadian National-Canadi 
Pacific Act, 1939—ought not also to receive compensation under this ae oe 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Or would you say “is receiving”?—A. If you say “is receiving,” Mr. 


- Graydon, you have to bear in mind that the compensation under the Act I speak 


of may be out and it may not be a current payment. I think it ought to be s 
worded that the period for which that compensation was payable shall be ona 
- be a period within which the compensation should not be payable under this 
ct. 
But I have drafted an amendment which may be acceptable. I suggest that 
a new sub-section be added to section 27, which is the general section dealing 


_ with insurance benefits. My suggestion would be as follows. Add sub-section 


2 reading: 
“Payments hereunder shall during any benefit period be reduced by the 
amount of unemployment compensation payable in respect of that 
period....” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In respect of or during?—A. I think in view of that commutation it ought 
to be “in respect of’’—in respect of that period to the insured person under the 


- Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1939. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Would you mind reading that again?—A. Sub-section 2, section 27: 
“Payments hereunder shall during any benefit period be reduced by the 


amount of unemployment compensation payable in respect of that period 
to the insured person under the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 


1939.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is compensation paid to the man when he is re-employed?—A. If and to 
the extent that he received compensation in wages then the Act makes provision 


- that the adjusting allowance under this Act shall be postponed. 


Mr. Hopeson: Suppose he receives wages from some other employer during 
the period during which he is under the Act entitled to benefit, does he receive 


_ that benefit? 


Mr, Evans: There is nothing to cover that here. This says; if he returns to 


' work whenever that may be. It says, in sub-section (b), if an employee who is 
receiving an adjustment allowance returns to work the adjustment allowance 


_ shall cease while he is re-employed. 


The CHarrMAN: Would it be in order to go on to the next section? Perhaps 


in the meantime you and the officers of the department could get together and 
- work out the details of that particular section. Then perhaps you could go ahead 
_ in the same manner as you were suggesting with the next section. Would that be 


in order? 


Mr. Evans: We did have some conversation with them, Mr. Chairman, about 


_ it, but we would be very glad to discuss it further. 


The CuHatrMan: I understand that while there was a discussion there was no 


~ conclusion. 


Mr. Evans: Possibly not; whatever your wishes are. 
7108—6 
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By Mr. Pottwer: 
Q. For my own information; is that the Act which was passed in parliament 
providing for a reduction of the staffs of the two railways?—A. Exactly. 
Q. As I remember it they were to get an allowance with respect to the time 
they had been in the service of the respective railways?—A. Exactly. 


Q. And they were to be let out in batches, sort of, under that Act?—A. The | 


two railways are directed by the Act of 1933 to co-operate in taking measures 
for the saving of money; and labour thought later after the original Act was 
passed that they ought to receive compensation if they were to be displaced as 
a result of these co-operative measures; and when that case was up in parliament 
in 1939 passed this Act of 1939 and provided that scale of compensation, and it 
is quite clearly a purely unemployment compensation feature. 

Q. I thought it was a gratuity because they were being let go. I never 
looked on it as compensation. 

Mr. Ranpauu: It arose through the cessation of employment. 

Mr. Evans: It would be difficult to justify on any other basis other than 
that. It would be difficult to place them in any other employment. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. They were paid a certain amount on account of loss of employment and 
if they go back to work they are not paid the balance——A. (Mr. Evans). The 
words in the schedule are quite clear. 

Q. They could not take other employment and get the benefit at the same 
time?—A. The words ofthe schedule are quite clear on that: Every employee 
who is deprived of his employment as a result of any such measure, plan or 
arrangement shall be accorded by the National Railways or the Pacific Railways 
as the case may be in whose service he was last employed preceding the effective 
date of such measure, plan or arrangement an adjustment allowance as com- 
pensation for the loss of employment based on the length of service being not 
less than one year which shall be a monthly allowance, and so on. Now, that 
is labelled quite clearly, I think. 

Mr. Rorsuck: So many persons lost employment, it is not unemployment 
insurance but rather to enable them to get other employment. 


Mr. Evans: I should have thought that was the very essence. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. Let me put this to you: We are expecting these men to pay into this 
new fund that we are setting up and yet you want to deprive them of the 
advantages of these payments?—A. I would be perfectly willing to foster 
an amendment which would permit equivalent contribution to be returned, if 
such an amendment could be worked out. 

Mr. Rorsuck: It is not honest unless you did do that. 

Mr. Evans: I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. RANDALL: It is equivalent to getting a new job. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not see why you want to deprive a man of the benefits 
he might get through these payments. 

Mr. Evans: It did not occur to me that he ought to be compensated twice. 


I should have thought perhaps that the Act would never have been passed if 


this Unemployment Insurance Act had been passed. 
Mr. Rorsucx: Perhaps not, he would far rather remain employed. 
The CHatRMAN: Don’t you think it would be all right to go in to it further 


with the officers of the department and not to take up the time of the com- 


mittee unduly? 
[Mr. F. C. 8. Evans.] 
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om . By Mr. Pottier: : 

__ Q. What happens to your man who has been retired who has been given an 
allowance and you call him back to work? Do his payments stop?—A. They 
are suspended. He still has what is left whenever his unemployment recurs. 


Mr. MacInnis: His payments are suspended while he is drawing wages. 


| By Mr. Potter: 


__ Q. Suppose he has been off for 30 months and he goes on for 5, there remains 
his allowance for the balance of the 60 weeks?—A. This is 60 months. That is 
the maximum. 

__ Q. He has an allowance of 60 months and out of that he has been off for 30 
and then he goes to work say for 5 months, he would then be entitled to receive 
the benefit for the 30 months on his second absence?—A. Yes, it just says they 
shall cease while he is so employed. That is what the schedule says. That is 
all the questions on that subject. Perhaps I had better turn to the other. I did 
not want to take up too much of the time of the committee. 

bE The other question arises out of the Railway Unemployment Insurance Act 
: of the United States. ‘There are two related questions. The Railway Unemploy- 
‘ment Insurance Act applies to carriers by rail and affiliated companies, and it 
covers in respect to all companies doing a principal part of their business in the 
‘United States. It covers employment wherever that employee may be whether 
‘it be in Canada or in Hawaii, or in China, the employee of American railroads 
whose principal business is performed in the United States is covered. That is 
‘to say, my friend, Mr. Mills, representing the Michigan Central, has: a number 
‘of employees who are so employed within Canada but because his company does 
the principal part of its business in the United States those employees wholly 
‘within Canada are covered by that Act and a tax on the pay-roll is paid by his 
company for the employees in Canada. Now, the reverse of that picture is in 
‘the case of companies whose principal business is not done in the United States 
‘as in the case of the Canadian railways, the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
“National and others. In these cases the Act covers all employment in the United 
States. Now, we have two categories of employees who are covered by that 
Act. We have the group who are solely employed within the United States, 
and there are many hundreds of those; many thousands of them, as a matter of 
fact ; and then we have a second group which move across the border in daily 
duties running trains. Now, a formula has been devised by which the amount 
of compensation or wages paid in respect of service in the United States is 
‘reported under that Act and a tax is paid on it. Now, in the case of employees 
f American railways in Canada there is nothing in the bill as drawn to exclude; 
0 that as the bill stands there will be a duplication of tax and a duplication of 
yenefits. Now, that covers the American railroads. As regards the Canadian 
ailroads we have that (c) of Part I of the first schedule which covers our 
ployees who are working partly or wholly within the United States. (c) 
eads:— 


£ 
i 


Employment outside of Canada, or partly outside of Canada, for 
the purpose of the execution of some particular work, by persons who were 
insured persons immediately before leaving Canada. 


Now, I should think perhaps it would be difficult for us to argue that our train 
erews who are passing across the border every day who are insured persons 
under this Act immediately before they cross the border are not engaged in @ 
yarticular work, and therefore covered in respect to the United States employ- 
nt which is already covered under the Railway Unemployment Insurance Act 
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in the United States. There would be again the same duplication of benefit. and 


the same duplication of tax. Now, we suggest an amendment to that schedule; 
in fact, we suggest two amendments which deal with these two questions. In the 
case of the American railroads whose Canadian employees are covered we 
suggest that there should be a new heading under Part II of the schedule of 
excepted employment reading as follows: (s) Employment with respect to which 
contributions or taxes are required to be paid and unemployment insurance or 
benefits are payable under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of the 
United States. 

That of course does not do violence to this reciprocal arrangement which 
can be made by the Governor in Council, because if the Rae Unemployment 
Insurance Act were amended there would be no anomaly. 

The CuatrMaNn: That is one of the matters that you are right in the midst 
of discussing with our experts, is it not? 

The Wirness: I thought that had been gone over to. the satisfaction of 
everybody concerned. I hoped that it had. 

The CHaiRMAN: I am advised that it has not been, that the implications 


are extremely broad; and I think that we ought to treat this in the same class 


as the one to which ‘you were referring a moment ago. 


The Witnrss: May I just make this one point: There is no thought in the 
minds of the railways of this country to take out anything that is properly 


a matter under this Act of. Unemployment Insurance, but there is very strong — 


feeling that there ought not to be any double benefit or double tax. I did not 
think anybody could quarrel with the principle. 
The CuaAtrRMAN: I think that is correct, but it would be more a matter of 


wording to carry it out so as not to carry the implication further than we want — 


to go. 
The Wirness: We are entirely in accord with that. 
By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Have you given any consideration to the advisability from the stand- 


point of draftmanship as to whether or not any foreign country should be 
referred to in specific terms?—A. When I first drafted that I did not refer to the 


i a 


Act specifically. The suggestion was made to me this afternoon as a measure — 


of narrowing the effect of the amendment. They did not want to go too far with 
it, and as far as I was concerned I was simply conceding that as long as our 


q 


particular case was covered I had no objection. But I think there is something — 


to be said for your view. 


Q. I think it would be a dangerous sort of precedent.—A. I would certainly | 


be happy to do what I could to help meet that particular situation. Then, may I — 


go on to Part II? 


Part II deals with the reverse situation of the Canadian railways whose 


employees are covered under paragraph (c) of the first part of the schedule, 
and we suggest a proviso there reading as follows: add at the end of subsection 


(c) “ Provided that no such employment shall be deemed to be insurable em- — 
ployment as defined in this Act if performed in any country by the laws of which q 
the employee or employer or both are bound to contribute to any fund or are © 


required to pay any tax for the purpose of unemployment insurance or benefits.” 
I was hoping, Mr. Chairman, we would not have quite the same difficulty — 
as with the other one. 


The CuarrMan: Well, the members of the committee have copies of the — 
proposed amendments. Some of them have taken the proposed amendment down ~ 


in longhand, and I think you might treat this one in the same category as the 
other and tomorrow we will each have copies of the suggested amendments — 


[Mr. F. C. 8. Evans.] 
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_ before us, and in that case we can probably handle them more expeditiously than 

_ hearing the verbal explanation now. 

Bet. By Mr. McNiven: 

- — Q. Do you have to do the same thing for bus drivers?—A. I imagine they 
- are in the same position. I think one of our companies has a bus operation 
_ on both sides and the employees are treated as railway employees. I fancy that 

_ the provincial transport in Quebec would be affected similarly. But they do not 
come under this Act. They might come under a respective American service or 

Social Service Act. Bus operations do not come within the Railroad Unemploy- 
_ ment Insurance Act. I am not an expert on the Social Security Act, however. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. Does the same thing apply to trucking?—A. The Railway Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act does not cover trucking as such—only in relation to railroad 
operations; but there is a very narrow construction placed upon the section, and 

_I would not like to see in any particular case that trucking was covered if it 
was not covered. Certainly, trucking is covered under the Social Security Act 
if it is covered at all. It is not covered under this Act. 
| May I just before sitting down raise some questions in the committee’s mind 
about our difficulty of interpreting (c), Part I of schedule 1? We must confess 
that with the somewhat limited study we have given to this we do not quite know 
what that paragraph (c) means and, perhaps, some of the experts could 
enlighten us. It says, “ Employment outside of Canada or partly outside of 
Canada for the purpose of the execution of some particular work ”. Now, it may 
_ be the intention that that should have a very narrow application. We can say 
_ that a member of a train crew certainly is engaged in a particular work and he 
is covered if he operates in the United States. 

Mr. Stancroom: Do you not think it is satisfactory to leave it to the com- 
- mission administering the Act to determine the interpretation of that adjective? 
: The Witness (Mr. Evans): Yes, but if the commission should come to the 
- conclusion, as well they might, that a particular work included the operation of 
a train in the United States there would be no escape until the next session of 
’ parliament and we should have to go through this again; and if one concedes 
_ the principle that there should not be a duplication of benefits and taxes, I see na 

reason why that anomoly ought not to be cleared up in the Act. 
- -Mr. Hopeson: I think you are right. The word “ particular” is limited. 
Were you suggesting some other word? 

Mr. Ranp: Can you suggest any particular work that is not particular? 

Mr. Portier: Leave out “ for the execution of some particular work ”. 

Mr. Srancroom: In that case you would not even retain the general intention 
of restricting this definition. 

The Witness (Mr. Evans): And you would most certainly require our 
amendment, because there would be no question that our employees would be 
covered in the United States. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Why not give the commission power to make regulations that 
under no circumstances shall there be duplication of assessment or duplication of 
~ benefits? 
| The Witness: I think if that were perfectly clear—that notwithstanding 
anything in the Act the commission could make that kind of regulation, I should 


_ be happy. 

Mr. Rorsuck: And cut out all these amendments. 
The Witness: That is perfectly clear and satisfactory. 
‘Mr. Ranp: Under any law foreign or domestic. 

3 Mr. Honcson: Not domestic. 


5 
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Mr. Ranp: Certainly. You have Honieatne in the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacifie Act. 


Mr. Hopcson: We have already provided for that. 


Mr. Roresuck: We do not want them to be able to set up local systems of 
compensation which will exclude ours, but where we have a foreign authority 
collecting assessments: and paying benefits the commission is given authority to 
take care of that situation. 

The Witness: The simpler it is the better for us. As long as we have that 
principle quite clearly established, that notwithstanding anything in the Act 
that cannot be done, we will be happy. 

Mr. Mitts: As long as the principle of avoidance of duplication of taxes 
and benefits is the objective that is what they should aim at. 

The Cuarrman: Don’t you think it might be well to take all these things 
up and bring them in in such form that you can read them? We have the 
explanation, and I do not think it will take us very long. In the meantime 
the sections referred to will not be taken as non-contentious ones and will stand. 

Now, section 26 stood over. 

Mr. MacInnis: Could I raise a little matter? I have a wire from an 
organization in Vancouver that asks for an immediatae reply, and I was won- 
dering if the committee could help me with that reply. It has reference to this 
bill. The wire is as follows—it is addressed to myself: 

“Are paid permanent fire department employees included in the Employ- 
ment Insurance Act?” ‘That is the query in the wire. It is signed by E. R. 
Sly, President of the Provincial Association of Fire Fighters. 

Mr. Hanseti: Mr. Chairman, discussing whether these firemen come 
within the scope of the bill of excepted employment my friend pointed out this 
afternoon to me that there was another type of employment that evidently 
was not in the excepted list, and that is clergymen. 

Mr. Hopeson:. They are not in contractive service. 

Mr. Stancroom: They are professional men. 

Mr. Hansretu: They are just not in it. That answers the question. 

The CHairman: Section 27: it stands. Section 28? 

Mr. Rem: Could we have an explanation of the intention of subsection 4? 

Mr. Brown: That is an additional clause which was not in the Act of 
1935. It is a provision which is in accord with arrangements that exist in the 
old country where they have found it desirable to provide courses of retraining 
and training, and if they provide courses of retraining and training, of course, 
it is required that people should attend these courses. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Is not that limited in the old country to boys under 
eighteen? 

Mr. Stancroom: No. If some particular skill has no longer any market 
value and the particular group or occupation is fading out completely they 
insist that that man take some new course of training. 

Mr. Rep: That is a new principle to adopt in this country. 

Mr. Rorsuck: It may be a new principle but it is a jolly good one. 

The CHarrmMan: Shall subsection 1 carry? 

(Subsection. agreed to) 

Shall subsection 2 carry? 


Mr. Graypon: On subsection 2, it appears here that a claimant for bene- 
fits would have to prove he was unemployed on each day on which he claimed 
to have been unemployed. Now, what about the angle of convenience in that 
matter? Does a claimant for benefits have to attend no matter what distance 


[Mr. F. C. 8. Evans.] 
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nS ae si ; : 
Pea Bs from an unemployment service office to prove that each d i 
the week in which he is taking his benefit he raat ine ride ee 
Mr. Hopeson: No, it does not mean that: it merely means that where 
- some party asserts that there is doubt as to whether the man was unemployed 
_the onus is upon the man himself to prove he was unemployed, and in particu- 
lar under section 33 there are a number of cases in which the man is not 
_ deemed to be unemployed although his work has terminated and he is not 
actually at work. | 
aR Mr. Graypon: What kind of proof does he have to give? 


; 


Mr. Hopeson: He must prove, for example, that the day in question is 
_ recognized as a holiday for his grade or class or ship, or that the day in ques- 
tion is in excess of the normal number of days in his full working week. 

Mr. GRAYDON: Surely that proposition cannot be exactly according to 

the regulation. Does it mean that no proof ever has to be adduced unless 
someone asserts to the contrary 
~~ Mr, Hopeson: No, not entirely that. 
es Mr. GRAYDON: How far does this proof go? I am anxious to get at the 
mechanics of this thing so that if a man wants to get his unemployment insur- 
ance benefits I want to know the mechanics through which he must go to get 
them. ; 
_ ~~ Myr, Sranecroom: In the United States they were willing to accept a 
certification by mail. They found that unsatisfactory. They brought it in 
_ once a week—attendance at the office; in some places they make it twice a 
_ week. In Britain it varies from twice a week to three times a week, and in the 
_ ease of people who are suspected of taking other employment it is every day. 
_ ‘The Cuairman: It is by regulation. 
Mr. Srancroom: Yes. 
q Mr. Graypon: As I understand it these employment offices will be neces- 
' sarily, because of the broad character of our country, a good piece away from - 
' the place where the unemployed person is living. 
Mr. Hopason: Where that is the case, it is to be assumed that the com- 
_ mission will prescribe a just means of treating such cases. 
__. Mr. Rozsucx: I suppose it would be possible to take declarations. 
-. The Cuarrman: That will be for the commission to decide. 
_. Mr. Graypon: There will be some convenience afforded to these working- 
men. I am anxious that they shall not be forced to travel long distances in 
order to accomplish this end. 


q Mr. Honeson: Something will be done about it. 
y The Cuairman: Shall sub-section 2 carry? 
__ Sub-section agreed to. 


_ Shall sub-section 3 carry? 

Mr. Graypon: I am sorry to be so troublesome. Sub-section 3 says, “that 
4 he is capable of and available for work but unable to obtain suitable em- 
ployment”, Now, if a man has, perhaps, drawn two weeks of benefits and then 
he takes ill and is not any longer available for work—is incapable of working— 
_ what is the situation in the department of a case like that? | 

a Mr. Hopcson: If the man takes ill he does not draw benefits, because 
~ unemployment insurance is not a health insurance scheme. It can compensate 
for loss of wages, and when a man is not available for work he is not unemployed. 
Mr. Graypon: I beg to differ with the department on that point. I think 
_ that that is an inhuman kind of section, because the very ime Que ae 
needs the money is when he is sick. I quite understand the theory in regar 
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to this matter, but from a practical standpoint, it seems too bad that because 
a workingman happens to take sick for a week or so his benefit 1 is gone. 

Mr. Hanseiu: His income is gone too. 

Mr. Graypon: Is there no way that that could be rectified? 

Mr. Srancroom: By health insurance. 

Mr. Graypon: Health insurance is not contemplated in this Act. 

The CuatrMan: If you extend the Act to cover health insurance, of course, 
the whole basis of your Act has gone, 

Mr. Graypon: I understand. I wanted to bring that point out because it 
seemed to work a hardship. Perhaps it cannot be rectified. It seems hard that 
at a time when a man most needs assistance it is not there. 

Mr. Hansgiu: I think Mr. Graydon’s reasoning is good, and I rather think 
that many of the labouring people in Canada will be surprised to learn what 
we have just heard. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think so. I think they are all very familiar with it. 

Mr. Hansewu: If they are not surprised they will be disappointed at least. 

The CuHarrMAN: This is not health insurance. 

Mr. Hanseuu: I admit that. 

Mr. Hears: The same provision applies in other countries. 

Mr. Hopeson: There is no unemployment scheme which carries health 
insurance as part of itself that I know of. 

Mr. Graypon: I fail to see that this is a complete argument. 

Mr. Hopeson: I was not asserting that it was a complete argument. 

Mr. McNiven: There are thousands of employers who do pay their em- 
ployees when they are sick. For example, the Dominion government allows 
eighteen days’ sick leave. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. But if you are going to inject into this act a health 
clause and make it a health insurance act, then the whole fundamental actuarial 
basis of the thing has to be entirely revolutionized. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: You might do that some day. 

Mr. Graypon: In connection with the point raised by Mr. McNiven, I 
would say that I am not referring to the point where a man is laid off employ- 
ment because of just being ill. I am taking the point where he has been laid 
off employment, where he no longer has any connection with his former em- 
ployer at all. He is drawing these benefits and then he takes sick. That is 
the point I was raising. 

Mr. McNiven: I understand that. 

The Cuairman: Is that satisfactory, Mr. Graydon? 

Mr. Graypon: It is not satisfactory; but on the other hand I realize the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Staneroom: A point that might be remembered is that he does not lose 
subsequent rights by losing the week of sickness. 

The CuatrMan: Shall section 3 carry? 

Sub-sections 3 and 4 agreed to. 

The Cuarrman: Section 29, sub-section 1. 

Mr. Graypon: What does that mean by “no account shall be taken of any 
contributions paid in respect of him for any period during which he was not 
eee employed in insurable employment”? When could a case of that kind 
arise! 

Mr. Stancroom: A man may have his card stamped aide not be employed, 


really in anticipation of getting the benefit. 
[Mr. F. C. 8. Evans.] 
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Mr. Honeson: That case was brought up last night. 

- Mr. Rossuck: Suppose there was a mistake and he was in employment 
: _ that he thought was insurable but later on it was determined he was not. 

‘o Mr. Hopeson: That is dealt with later on. 

; Sub-section 1 & 2 agreed to. 

& The Cuairman: Section 30. Is that agreed to? 

Mr. Graypon: On that section 30, will there be a copy of the regulations 
governing such matters as section 30 covers placed in the hands of every working 
man, so he will know exactly what his rights are? 

Mr. Hopeson: I do not know that they will be provided to every individual 
workingman, but they will be adequately publicized. 

The CHatrMAN: There will have to be wide publicity, 

Mr. Graypon: Quite. 

Section 30 agreed to. 

Section 31, sub-section (a) agreed to. 

The CuHarrMAN: Subsection (b). 

Mr. Cuevriar: What is the meaning of “good employers”? 

Mr. Hopeson: The term “good employers” was chosen in preference to the 
term “fair and reasonable” or “reasonable and fair employers” chiefly on the 
grounds that a fair and reasonable employer is an employer who is willing 
0 give terms equivalent to collective agreements; whereas a good employer 
to give t quivalent t llecti t h d empl 

- means not only a man who is fair and reasonable but also a man who is capable 
of giving those conditions. It is quite conceivable that a fair and reasonable 
employer may not be in the position to give the required terms. Hence the 

_ adjective “good” was chosen in preference. 

4 Sub-section (b) (7) agreed to. 

% Sub-section (b) (2) agreed to. 

: _ The Cuarrman: Sub-section (b) (222). 

Mr. Graypon: In that sub-section (77) it would appear that a labourer who 

| was in the highest possible bracket in his type of employment, would never 
perhaps find employment at a wage which was higher than that which he was 
getting. In that event he would continue getting his unemployment benefits 
apart from this section, as I understand it. 
Mr. Moors: There is a proviso covering that. 
Mr. Graypon: Yes, I read that. 
The Cuarrman: I do not think they get the exact point that you are making, 

Mr. Graydon. 

- Mr. Graypon: The point that I was trying to make, and which L perhaps 
did not make very clear to them, was this: This subsection reads: An offer 
of employment of a kind other than employment in his usual occupation at 
wages lower than, or on conditions less favourable” and so on. If the man was 
in the highest income bracket in his particular line of work, he would then 
always be able to say that he should have his unemployment benefits because 
there was no employment except at a lower wage available for him. 

Mr. Rogsuck: You are overlooking the words that follow “than those ier 

he might reasonably have expected to obtain, having regard to those wg 1 he 

habitually obtained in his usual occupation. It 1s only that these things 
shall be held in mind having regard to those which he habitually obtained in 
his usual occupation or would have obtained had he continued to be so pares te| 

If he was getting the highest wage in the employment and he loses that Job, 

he cannot reasonably expect to always be paid the highest wage. 
r | 
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Mr. Graypon: If that is the interpretation, ia 1S ae satisfactory I was 
trying to perfect the draftsmanship. 

Mr. Honeson: I think that is it: 

Sub-section (6b) (2) agreed to. 

Section 32, sub-sections (a) and (b) agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Some redrafting is necessary in (c), is there not, 
after the word “of”. The words “any association, organization or union of 
workers apply to (a), (6) and (c). Redrafting is necessary. You start with 
the word ‘of’ and put the other lines below. 

Mr. JAcCKMAN: What section is that? It is section 32, sub-section what? 
Mr. Hopeson: At the top of page eleven. 

Mr. Rorsucx: Is that any association, organization or union of workers? 
Mr. Graypon: That is any kind of union of workers. No restrictions on it. 
Section 32, sub-sections (a), (b) and (c) as redrafted agreed to. 

Mr. Jackman: Might I go back to 31 and the proviso clause there where 
a person is unable to get employment, this reads: “employment shall not be 
deemed to be unsuitable by reason only that it is employment of a kind other 
than employment in the usual occupation of the insured person”. Does that 
mean that if he were a steel worker he could not be offered employment in an- 
other line? I do not quite understand the import of the whole thing. 

The CuairMaNn: He could be offered employment in another line. That is 
what it is intended to cover. 

Mr. JackMAN: Can he be offered employment in another industry? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, in another industry; another line of work. 

Mr. Brown: If it is an employment at wages not lower and it is not less 
favourable than those observed by agreement between employers and employees. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: If he was a tool maker, for instance, he could be forced to 
take a Job as a machinist? 

Mr. Stancroom: It usually applies that a person is registered as having 
one occupation; and in Great Britain the cards are marked with several sub- 
sidiary occupations that the man may have had during the previous two years; 
‘ and he is willing to recognize that those are employments in which he will accept 
an immediate job offered to him. If work is not available in any of those em- 
ployments, either his main employment or any of his subsidiary skills, then the 
commission may say, “this particular work we think you can do.” He can raise 
objection to that, and it is a matter of decision, to say, ‘there is no work avail- 
able for you in your normal occupation; here is work which we think you can 
do and is suitable’. He may raise all sorts of objections as to its unsuitability. 
That is a matter of agreement with the referee. 

Mr. JACKMAN: You are quite satisfied it is not too rigid a proviso? 

Mr. Srancroom: Yes. 

Mr. Rem: There is a lot of power with the commission: 


Mr. JAcKMAN: Yes, there is a lot of power. Really what was in my mind 


was whether you have to find an occupation in the same craft or, ncgorditng to 
the C.1.0. idea, in the same industry. 

Mr. Hansexu: Is there any particular significance in the Word “only” 
section 32, in the third line? It may be just couched in legal terms which a 
do not know very much about. 


ty Mr. Srancroom: Merely that the section refers only to that particular 
ing. 


Mr. Hopceson: The “only” is restrictive. 


Mr. Hanse.u: I see. 
[Mr. F. C. 8. Evans] 
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_ -‘Mr. Graypon: Legal technicalities. 

~The CHAIRMAN: Shall we revert to section 33? Sub-section (a) has to 

_ stand, of course. 

Section 33, sub-section (b) agreed to. 

_ Mr. Rogpuck: Going back to No. 33, Mr. Chairman— 

e _ The CHatrmMan: We are still on No. 33. 

__._. Mr. Rozsucx: I mean ‘to sub-section (b) of 33. It is quite a long one and 

| itis hard to read it rapidly. 

he The Cuairman: All right. Just stop me. 

_. Mr. Rowsucx: If you will take the last three lines “or where the remuner- 

ation or profit is payable or is earned in respect of a period longer than a day, 

the remuneration of profit...” that “of” should be “or”. 

The Cuairman: Yes, that is right. It should read “or profit”. 

Mr. Graypon: On that sub-section (b), Mr. Chairman, can a man draw 
any kind of private pension or compensation and still draw the unemployment 
insurance? 

\.. Mr. Hopeson: Yes. 

... Mr. Graypon: It does not affect it at all? 
’.-Mr. Hopeson: No. 
' Sub-sections (ce) and (d) agreed to. 

The CHairMAN: Shall the section be agreed to, reserving sub-section (a)? 

Section 33, sub-sections (b), (c) and (d) agreed to. 

The CHatrMan: Section 34, sub-section (a). 

a Mr. McNiven: The calculation in section 34 seems to be very complex. 

y I am wondering if one of the auditors could give us an illustration. 

i The CuatrrmMAn: That is the ratio rule, is it not? 

+. Mr. Brown: We discussed that yesterday, but it could be done. 

The CuatirMAn: When you get into it, it is not as complicated as it sounds. 
For instance, this afternoon, that is where the man from Montreal went wrong 
in his calculation of 6 and 2 instead of 6 and 4. That is the application of the 
ratio rule. You might explain that, Mr. Stangroom. 

' »| Mr Srangroom: The benefit ratio is one day of benefit for every five days 

-_ ofcontribution paid in the preceding five years, less one day for every three 

_ days’ benefit drawn in the preceding three years. 

“Mr. Graypon: We cannot hear over here, Mr. Stangroom. 

Dai Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: That is our trouble over here. All the conversation 

} seems to be directed over there. | 

| + Mr. Stancroom: For example, suppose a man works thirty weeks during 

the first year that he is covered with unemployment insurance. He would be 
entitled at.the end of that period, if unemployed and if he fulfilled the other 
re statutory conditions, to one-fifth of that thirty weeks in insurance benefits, that 
is six weeks. If he worked thirty weeks during the second year of his coverage 
and again became unemployed, he would have accumulated sixty weekly contri- 

' butions, one-fifth of which would be twelve weeks; but from this would be de- 

- ducted one-third of the number of benefit days which he had enjoyed in the 

| previous year. That is two weeks. Therefore, the period of benefit to which he 

| would be entitled in the second year would be ten weeks. If he had the same 
employment experience of thirty weeks in the third year, his benefit would be 

; 76 days; and in the fourth year— 


By the Charman: : ; 
Q. Why do you put it in the form of days?—A. It is not in even weeks. 
In that fourth year his benefit would be 87 days. If over a period of years he 
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was normally employed for thirty weeks, he would be entitled to fifteen weeks’ 
benefits and the benefits would be the same if he worked on an average of 
thirty weeks or exactly thirty weeks each year. Similarly a man who works 
twenty-four weeks in a year, either exactly or on the average, would be entitled 
to twelve weeks’ benefits after he had built up five years employment history. 
A man working thirty-six weeks in the year would accumulate more benefit 
rights than he would be entitled to use; I mean, that he could not use all his 
benefit rights. A man fully employed for five years would be entitled to one 
year’s benefit. 

Mr. Brown: That has been gone into actuarially. 

Mr. McNiven: I should like to read it in the report to-morrow. 

Mr. Graypon: I think most of us had a good deal of difficulty when we 
were listening to Mr. Stangroom’s very lucid presentation. I think if anyone 
sits down and figures it out, following the sections here he will find it.is very 
plain and very clear once that is done. I suggest members do that because 
it is a very very simple formula once it is worked out. ew 

The Cuarrman: It is much simpler than the 1935 act. 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: On subsection (6). 

Subsection (b) agreed to. 

On section 35. 

Section 35 agreed to. 

On section 36. 

Mr. Graypon: Just what does section (b) of clause 36 mean? It says, “for 
the first day of unemployment in any calendar week—” 

Mr. Hopeson: The purpose of it is this, of course, it is part of the provision 
which eliminates the former continuous unemployment provision. This seems 
the only expedient by which the same purpose can be achieved. In general 
what it means is that a man does not receive benefit until he has already 
served his waiting time of nine days unless the first day of unemployment in 
a week in which he makes a claim immediately follows the week of unem- 
ployment, that is, a full working week of unemployment. Is that clear? . 

Mr. Graypon: Would you mind setting that out in days of the week so 
we will have it clear? 

Mr. Hopeson: It is rather difficult because sometimes a man’s normal 
week does not begin until Tuesday. Assume that the man begins as a general 
rule his week’s work on Monday. Then, if he has already served nine days in 
groups of three or groups of two during that year and has say— . 

The CHatrMAN: Nine days accumulated? 

Mr. Hopcson: And so accumulated his six days of unemployment which 
occured in any benefit year as specified in (a) then on this Monday he may 
apply for benefit; but he will not be entitled to benefit unless that Monday 
immediately follows a full week of unemployment, which may be part of his 
waiting period, part of his nine days. 

Mr. Graypon: It is quite clear now. 

The CuarrMan: Is subsection (b) agreed to? 

Subsection (b) agreed to. 

Shall the section carry? 

Section agreed to. 

On section 37. 

Section 37 agreed to. 

On section 38. ¥ 


[Mr. F. C. 8S. Evans] 
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-. Section 38 agreed to. 


-~ On section 39. 
Mr. Rozsuck: That is where this error comes in that you were talki 
about where he gets into the wrong pew. v mei 
Section 39 agreed to. 


The CHamrMAN: On section 40, subsection 1. 

Mr. Graypon: Mr. Chairman, I am having difficulty in reading this. 
The CuairMan: Do not hesitate to stop me. 

Mr. Graypon: What does subsection (6b) mean? 

Mr. Hopeson: Subsection (b) is a rather clarifying provision. Instead of 


_ insisting that he must pay 180 further contributions before requalifying he must 


pay simply 60 days. 
The CHairMAN: That is where he has exhausted his benefit. 
Mr. Hopncson: That is right. 
Subsection (6) agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: On subsection 2. 
Subsection 2 agreed to. 
On subsection 3. 
Subsection 3 agreed to. 
On section 41. 
Section 41 agreed to. 
On section 42 (1). 
. Mr. Rorsucx: Here is this word “anomaly” slipping in; I wish I knew 
what it meant. . 
Mr. Hopeson: This again is a matter for the commission. This whole 


subsection provides that the commission may make regulations where the treat- 


ment of casual workers, seasonal workers, paid otherwise than by time would 
result in uneven treatment. 

Mr. Graypon: Have you any instances in mind in regard to this section 
that the section is intended to cover? 

Mr. Hopeson: Well, it has been found in the British experience that sea- 
sonal workers could not be treated under the general provision. and special 
regulations had to be devised in interpreting certain of the other general 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. Rew: How do you propose to deal with the case of a man being paid 


partly in wages and partly in the form of board and lodging? 


Mr. Hopeson: There, presumably, the commission would evaluate the 


board and lodging under the regulating power given by this subsection. 


~ The Cuairman: Is the subsection agreed to. 


Subsection agreed to. 
Mr. Graypon: Subsection (c) would cover piece workers, as I see it here. 


Mr. Hopason: Yes. : ae 
Mr. Graypon: That would be a matter of regulation by the commission, 


you say? 


Mr. Hopeson: Yes, sir. 
The CHarirMAN: On subsection 2. 


Subsection 2 agreed to. i 
Mr. Rorsuck: I do not know why special provisions should be imposed 


-on the commission in this instance, as it is in the general regulation. You find 


in section 92 they make all sorts o 
‘they are to give notice or anything like 


sorts of regulations, but I do not remember that 
that. Why the distinction? The section 
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says: “The Commission shall give such public notice as it considers sufficient 
of its intention to make regulations under this section and. shall receive oe 
representations which may be made to it with respect thereto.” 

The CHarrMan: Does 92 cover all that? 

Mr. Rorsuck: It is a rather pious hope, but that hope is there. It does 
not lay any direct obligation on them. 

Mr. Srancroom: As it is intended that it shall remove anomalies the 
interested parties should be heard. It deals particularly with seasonal employ- 
ment, and casual employment, and people might not be represented by organiza- 
tions in some cases. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Well, it does not do any harm. 

The Cuarrman: Subsection 2 is agreed to. 


On subsection 3. 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

On section 43, subsection 1. 

Mr. Graypon: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have to revert to some sections 
that have been passed, but I should like to discuss the question of piece workers. 


The CuairMAN: Subsection (c) of 42. 


Mr. Graypon: Yes. The question of piece workers, I fancy, will have to be 
dealt with by many members of parliament when they leave and go home after 
the session. They will be asked by those who are engaged on piece work in 
various factories just what they may expect in regard to unemployment insur- 
ance. I do not want the officials of the department to contemplate what might 
be the policy of the commission—perhaps they would not care to anyway—but 
I should like to have some idea what is in the mind of the department in regard 
to that kind of employee. There are many factories in which piece work is 
carried on. I know in my own riding there are at least three or four that work 
on piece work and the kind of employment in which they are engaged would 
indicate they come under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act: 
I think it would only be fair that members should be in a position to give some 
answer to questions of that kind from a practical viewpoint. 

Mr. Hopeson: One of the chief difficulties in dealing with piece work is in 
determining what is a full working week, and piece workers are placed in section 
42 as a special case chiefly I think for that reason. There is no desire, I do not 
think, to shelve the question indefinitely; it merely indicates that the question 
of piece workers cannot be treated by a general rule but requires detailed 
regulations and hence that regulatory power is given. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Is it not contemplated that regulations will be made and 
piece workers will be put on? 

Mr. Hopeson: Most decidedly. 

Mr. Graypon: Having regard to the remuneration they receive. 

Mr. Hopcson: Yes. 


Mr. Roresuck: I know what would happen in my riding if they were not put 
on. If you have three in your riding I have thirty. 


The Cuarrman: Shall we revert to 43?. On section 43, (1). 


Mr. Rem: I am not clear with regard to clause (a). I mentioned it earlier 
in the proceedings. What is troubling me in the clause is this: suppose a strike 
takes place. A man is out as long as he is on strike; he receives no benefit; 
he is disqualified. He can leave that locality and 20 and take employment 
somewhere else and he would then become eligible for benefit; but I am thinking 
of the commencement of work in the factory after the strike 7 is over. Shall we 
say only 10 of the 12 men are taken back and two of them are left out. What 
will take care of those two that may be left out? 

[Mr, F. C. S. Evans] 
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it _ Mr. Hopeson: The disqualification, sir, as I understand it, lasts only as 
_ long as the stoppage of work continues. And so if the man is not re-employed he 
wall, when the stoppage of work ceases, draw his benefit. 
__ ~=Mr. Roesucx: Are these sections cumulating? 
_ Mr. Honeson: Yes, they are. He must prove (i) and (ii). 

Mr. Rozsuck: When the stoppage of work is ended and he starts in ] 

the disqualification does not apply whether he is financing or not. ah ty 

Mr. Hopcson: Absolutely, but the disqualification does not even 

: ; a S appl 
during the stoppage, if he can prove these other things. ant 

NUE: RoEBuck: It shall not apply in any case in which the insured person 
approves. I get it. 

‘Mr. MacInnis: Sometimes in the labour movement one organization may 
have to finance another organization which is on strike. Supposing a person 
is unemployed in an organization that is not on strike but is contributing to an 
organization that is on strike. 

Mr. Hopeson: And is discharged for that reason? 

_ Mr. Macinnis: Oh, no, no, but he is unemployed. Say that he is a street 

railway man but unemployed at the time; he belongs to the street railway 

_ men’s union which is supporting the bricklayers in a strike, helping them finance 

that strike; does this debar the street railway man from getting benefits under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act? 

Mr. Hopeson: I think, sir, perhaps the best way to answer that issue is to 

read from a brief memorandum which we have on this specific point. It will 
take but a moment and I think it will show the principles that underlie the 
interpretation :— 


Disqualification for participation in a labour dispute entails three 
preliminary conditions. 

1. There must be a labour dispute. 

2. The dispute must have occasioned a stoppage of work. 

3. The claimant must have lost employment by reason of that 
stoppage, and the dispute must be at the premises where the claimant is 
employed. 

The fact that an employer without offering terms discharges a work- 
man as not worth the standard rate, or not wishing to employ union 
members, discharges them without offering continued employment on any 

: conditions, would not constitute a labour dlspute. 

«aes It is immaterial which side is responsible, or that one side is acting 
unreasonably or arbitrarily or contrary to the terms of an agreement or to 
long established custom if there is in fact a dispute; the merits of the 
dispute are irrelevant. It is equally irrelevant that either the employers’ 
or the workman’s association is taking no part in it or not officially 
recognizing it, or that either side is not utilizing its full resources by a 

| general lock-out or by a general calling out of all work people. 

Disputes between employees and employees include disputes about 
trade union membership, disputes about the demarcation of duties, 
endeavours of employees who are on strike or locked out to prevent other 

: employees who wish to work from doing so and disputes between 

> unemployed workers and those in employment. As in the case of a 

dispute between employers and employees it is not essential that any 
association be involved; provided there is a concerted action in furtherance 
of some point of principle by a number of work people to prevent or to 
limit the employment of other work people, that is to say provided that 
the difference is not merely a series of individual quarrels, the fact that 
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one body pursues its objections to the peployinent under existing con- 


ditions of the other body is sufficient evidence of a labour dispute. 
The Cuarrman: That section is identical with the British Act? 


Mr. Hopason: Yes. 

Mr. Brown: It goes back to the beginning of the British Act. 

Mr. MacInnis: That takes care of the point I raised. 

The CuarrMAN: Agreed. 

Mr. Roesuck: Paragraph (11), I suppose, provides that if the cutters go on 
strike and close up the shop that would not prevent the sewing-machine girls from 
getting their pay or remuneration or benefits? 

Mr. Stancroom: No. 

Mr. Graypon: They are not taking part in the stoppage, 

Mr. Stancroom: No. 

The CHatrMAN: Sub-section (b)? 

Sub-section (b) agreed to. 

Paragraph (i) agreed to. 

Paragraph (ii) agreed to. 

Paragraph (iii) agreed to. 

Mr. MacInnis: How do these sections compare with the British Act? 

Mr. Stancroom: They are very similar. 

Sub-section. 3 agreed to. . 

Sub-section (d) agreed to. 

Sub-section (e) agreed to. 

Mr. Rein: Do you think sub-section (e) is fair to cut off a man from relief 
if he dares to go across the line? If he is permanently out of Canada I think it is 
all right, but temporarily, if you interpret that literally, a man who is out of 
Canada for a couple of days is disqualified. 

The CHarrMaNn: He does not accrue any benefits. 

Mr. Rem: Why should he not receive benefits? 

Mr. Sranaroom: He would not be available nor could he apply for Honghts. 
He could not register at the exchange for a benefit if he was out of the country. 

Mr. Rei: I am thinking of a case of this kind. A man is laid off and he 
starts to receive benefits; he gets a call to go across the line, perhaps to visit a 
sick relative for a day, and he is temporarily out of Canada for that time and 
is cut off. Have you any way of overcoming that? He may be available for 

work the following day. 
Mr. Honeson: It is my impression that he loses the benefits for that day. 

Mr. Straneroom: The British custom is to interpret it fairly loosely in 
particular circumstances like that, 

Mr. Rew: If this has been copied from the British Act, I can see the reason 
for it being in the British Act, but this is Canada. In Britain you would have to 
go a long way to get out of the country, but you could walk out of this country. 

THe CuarrMaANn: That would have to be interpreted reasonably. 


& 


Mr. MacInnis: It says, “while he is a resident, whether temporarily or. 


permanently out of Canada.” 

Mr. Graypon: Yes. 

The CHarrMan: But one day’s visit would not constitute residence; it would 
have to be for some period of time. Of course, we know what that means. 
“Temporary” would not mean a visit to the United States: he is not residing there, 
he is merely visiting. He would not be a resident if he went over there for a day 
or so. If you go to New York for a period of two weeks, are you a resident of 


New York? 
[Mr. F. C. 8. Evans] 
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__Mr. Graypon: The question of residence is a very wide and complicated 


: The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but one day’s visit would never constitute residence, 
nor would a visit of two days. 
_ Mr. Brown: If he had a residence back home. 
-. The CHairman: You would not change your residence because of a short 
visit of that kind. i 
-— _-Mr. Graypon: In that case Mr. Reid’s problem is solved. 
The Cuatrman: I think so. 
_ Now sub-section (f). 
Mr. Rorsuck: Why was this put in? 
The Cuarrman: What was the purpose of that? 
_Mr. Hopeson: A person is not paid old age pension, it is my understanding, 
ntil he can give proof of need. Once he is paid old age pension he ceases to be 
vailable for employment, presumably. We have a memorandum on the question 
n greater detail, — 
; Mr. Graypon: Surely that can not be so. 
_ The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Neill made out a pretty good case in the house 
the other day regarding that point. You make certain contributions as of right 
and the person is entitled to the benefits that go with those contributions. But the 
mere fact that he is given not as a right but as a gift the old age pension, I do not 
~ see why they can say, “We are taking away what you get by right in favour of 
_ what you get as a gift.” 
Mr. Rew: You are bringing in this clause a needs test, so to speak. That 
is not in any of the other clauses. A worker can receive any sum of money, 
according to any of the other clauses, but when you come to this clause you say 
he must not receive the old age pension. 
_. Mr. Hopeson: The question was discussed in 1935, and I have a quotation 
here from Hansard on the question. Mr. Neill enquired why an injured person 
; pension. Mr. Bennett replied :— 
_ Mr. Bennett: The hon. member has perhaps overlooked the fact 
that it is not probable he would be employed if he were in receipt of an 
old age pension. In order to receive such a pension he would have to 
negative the condition employment. It is perfectly clear anyone in 
receipt of an old age pension would not be employed. 
Mr. Hanszury: No, or he would not be receiving an old age pension. 


~ Mr. Rew: I just cannot get it clear why you have it in that clause. It is 
perfluous, to my mind; I may be wrong. 

_ Mr. Grayvon: I think that point is right when you figure it out, because, 
after all, in most of the cases of old age pensions a person 1s not allowed to have 
n income of more than $240 per year. 

_ Mr. Brown: $360. 
~ Mr. Graypon: $240 is my recollection of it. 

_ Mr. Haars: $365 a year. 

Mr. Grayvon: In that event, of course, he would be over the 90 cent rate. 
-_-Mr. Rorsucx: Why not let it take care of itself automatically? Why not 
low the old age pension people to worry with it? 

The CuatrMan: That seems to be the logical thing. If he is not entitled 
he benefits then he will not get them. If he is entitled to them, should he be 
luded from drawing them when he is entitled to them as a right because he 
rt be receiving something as a bonus from the State? 
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Mr. Brown: That might only be a very few dollars. 


The Cuarrman: That is true. 

Mr. Hopeson: Just as a person who is ill, although normally he would ban 
rights under the Unemployment Insurance Act, is not given benefit, so the person 
who falls within the scope of the Old Age Pension Act, another form of social 
insurance, if you like, although having his rights in a sense, is not paid simply 
because he is drawing one form of special provisions. 

The point is that unemployment insurance is intended to deal with unem- 
ployment for short periods in particular. It is not intended either to be a part of 
a health insurance scheme, in the first instance, or an old age pension. 

Mr. Rei: Why not leave it to the old age pension department? I can 
visualize a man working until he is 70 years of age who may just have been laid 
off employment and the old age pension authorities will look into the question 
of whether he has any money coming to him. 

Mr. Hears: He has to make out an application and state all the necessary 
particulars. 

Mr. Rerp: Leave it to the old age pension authorities. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Can a man not get a portion of an old age pension if he is 
getting some very small pay? If he is getting none, he gets the whole $240 or 
$365. Now, he may have some small little job that provides him with half a 
living, and therefore gets half a pension. If that were the case that you disentitled 
him to what he is paid as a right because he is getting some miserably small old 
age pension, it would be a hardship and an injustice and an anomaly. 

Mr. Hopeson: I would like to put myself on record as not holding any brief 
in particular on one side or the other of the question. I was merely pointing out 
the considerations which lay behind the retention of that provision in ite 1935 
Act. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I move that it be struck out. 

Hon, Mr. Macxenziz: I move that it be struck out. 

The CHarrMan: Is the section agreed to? 


Some Hon. Memsers: Agreed. 


Section (d): 

Mr. MacInnis: This is a section that I would like to have interpreted. 
I do not know whether I understand it aright or not. It was explained to some 
extent by Mr. Hodgson yesterday. As I understand it, if a person in category 


zero had made 15 contributions and 15 contributions in another category then 


both of these would be averaged and he would receive whatever was coming to 
him in the form of benefits or insurance of that sort; but if a person has made 
14 contributions in respect of or during two years in the lowest category zero, 
how many contributions would he have to make in one of the other categories? 

Mr. Hopeson: He would have to make 16 in one of the others to get the 
benefits. But I might point out a point which has occurred since this bill was 
printed. It appears that there is a possible anomaly which may arise even as 
it stands. Where a person moves from category zero into category one for 
30 weeks in the former fund he was not qualified for those 30 weeks to benefits. 
This paragraph (d), which is now I believe ({), would provide that he would 
not draw that benefit although he is entitled to it on the basis of the 30 weeks’ 
contributions, in such cases where he has been employed in category zero for 
a considerable period of time. It may be that the drafting might be clarified 
to eliminate that anomaly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we let the sub-section stand? 
Sub-section stands. 

On section 44: Section agreed to. 

[Mr, F.C. S. Evans] 
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ee Nir ROEBUCK: Before we leave this would you let me make a point, 
because it may come into the redrafting. I may not have understood it. When 


Mr. Hopeson: -Yes. 
Mr. Rorsucx: Well, this says here; or in the lowest rate of contribution. 
Mr. Hopeson: The lowest.rate of contribution is the 9 cent rate provided 
» im category zero, and that is the reason why when the question was brought 
_ up last night—there is a contribution paid in respect to the workman—and that 
__ is why the 9 cents in the schedule is placed as the workman’s contribution, but 
with the note that it is paid on behalf of him by the employer. 

Mr. Graypon: The employee gets the credit? 

‘Mr. Hopeson: Yes, that is so. 

Mr. MacInnis: The employee gets the credit when it comes to the payment 
of insurance benefits. 
_- Mr. Rorsucx: It needs redrafting there. 
The CHAIRMAN: We are going to redraft it. 
On section 44: Section agreed to. 
« Mr. McNiven: Does not that run contrary to the amendment to the 
_ Criminal Code passed last year? 
if The Cuarrman: [| do not think so. 
% Mr. McNiven: That amendment provided that it was unlawful to discharge 
_ aman because of membership in a union. 
4 The CuHairmMan: This is more or less a supplement to the section of the 
_ Criminal Code rather than otherwise; because this says that under the Unem- 
' ployment Insurance Act it shall not be deemed to be misconduct if he is dis- 
' charged for the reason that he is a member of a trade union. In other words, 
- it is more supplementary to rather than contradictory of the provisions of the 
- Criminal Code to which you have referred. 
~~ Mr. MacInnis: It does not prevent him being discharged and it does not 
prevent him from taking action for being discharged; it merely provides that he 
_ will not lose benefits thereby. 
f Mr. McNiven: Any employer who does discharge him would be liable to 
_ prosecution under the Criminal Code. 
4 The Cuarmrman: It would not have anything to do with his not working. 
_ It would not be misconduct. 
‘ Mr. Graypon: In a case where the employee is discharged the penalty 
attached is under the Criminal Code if he is discharged, but in the meantime 
they do discharge him. 
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5 Mr. Rorpuck: Ht does not apply in Ontario, nor in any of the provinces 
_ where it has not been made illegal. 
A Section agreed to. 
On section 45, sub-section (a): 
Mr. Rew: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, is there any provision under the 


j Act or any clause whereby an insured person can appeal as a question of law? 
I understand that in the United States the accused person has that right. 

4 The Cuarrman: There is no prohibition of his doing so, which means that 
the right has not been wiped out; in other words you would not have to put 
- it in the Act, you would not have to have specific provision to appeal. 

: Mr. Rew: A corporation can be sued. Here we are putting this thing under 
a commission which has the power of a court. Are there any referees to bgt 
‘an insured person so disqualified can appeal should such an occasion arise: 


¥ 
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Mr. Srancroom: That aul does. not prevent him Pes rae 8 a ohicne 


The CuairmAN: He can still go to court, there is no expressed prohibi- i 


tion. 

Section 45 agreed to. 

On section 45, subsection (a): 

Subsection (a) agreed to. 

Subsection (6) agreed to. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we should get sufficient time to read these sections. 

The Cuarrman: By all means. Stop me. I am just assuming that you have 
already reviewed the sections. 

Mr. MacInnis: I have read them before, but I just wanted to look them 
over again. & 

The CuarrmMan: We are just dealing with subclause (a) there. 

Mr. MacInnis: I understand that. 

Subsection (a) agreed to. 

Mr. JacKMAN: The commission will always sit in Ottawa? 

The CHatrMAN: I would not say they were limited. They have to reside 
within ten miles of Ottawa. I would say that like the Board of Transport 
Commissioners they would necessarily have to sit in Ottawa. 

Mr. Rorsuck: They do not have to make personal recommendation. 

On subsection (b): 

Mr. McNiven: Is that not that the decisions of the commission shall be 
final, that these matters shall be decided by the commission? ) 

Mr. Hopeson: A little further on, in section 47, it provides that any per- 
son aggrieved may appeal. 

Mr. Graypon: That raises the question asked by Mr. Reid again, the 
question of appeal to a court of law. I must say that I was not entirely satis- 
fied with the explanation given about appeals to a court, because in many of 
these matters where the decision is left to a board of commissioners or to a 
commission my humble opinion is that there is no appeal to a court. 

Mr. Rorsuck: There is, when it does not follow out the express provi- 
sions of the Act; but if discretion is left to the board or officer the court will not 
substitute itself for that officer in the exercise of discretion; but the discretion 
- must not be depreciated or used for ulterior motives, it must be exercised in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act; and not infrequently the boards 
under this kind of Act go outside of the powers given them by the Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: For instance, under the Lemieux Act it has happened. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Yes, a case of that kind went to the Privy Council. 

The CuatrMAN: Yes, and where there was supposed to be no appeal to 
the courts at all. 

Mr. Rem: I see where under this Act there is an appeal to a commis- 
sioner or umpire; and a referee or umpire is a person or persons designated or 
appointed by the commission itself. 

Mr. Hopeson: The umpire is appointed under subsection 3 of section 52; 
the Governor in Council may, from amongst the judges of the Exchequer Court 
of Canada and from the Superior Courts of the provinces of Canada, appoint 
an umpire and such number of deputy-umpires as he may deem necessary for 
the purposes of this Act, and so on. 

Section 46 agreed to. 

Section 47 agreed to. 

Section 48 agreed to. 

Section 49 agreed to. 

[Mr, F. C. 8. Evans] 
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PONE) EBU( : Well now, wait a minute. Under section 48 the commis- 
ion or th um) ire may on these facts being brought to its or his notice rescind 

any decision given by it or him, as the case may be, under section 46. 
then, in that case, by “it or him”; that is, the umpire may act only on 
cts brought to his notice. 

_ Mr. Hopeson: Does it not mean, sir, that the umpire can only revise his 
only decisions when new facts on his own decisions are brought to his notice? 
_ Mr. Rorsuck: “given by it or him”; that does look as though the umpire 
ht change the decision of the commission. 

_ Mr. Hopeson: That may be a case where the words were intended to 
mvey the intention of “respectively.” | 

_ Mr. Rogsuck: Don’t you think you had better put in the word “respec- 
vely, as the case may be”? I would put in respectively there. 

_ The CuatrMan: I would not want to see us do that without obtain- 
ing some opinion from Justice on it because this has been gone over very thor- 
ughly and carefully so many times. We might just let that section stand and 
et an opinion from Justice on it. 

- — Mr. Hansett: Would you just give us a little more information about the 
umpire there? Wah Pe 

eee The CuairMan: I think that comes in under section 52, does it not? 

_ Mr. Hopeson: Yes, 

The Cuarrman: The duties are defined there. Well then, it is understood 
that section 48 will stand with the suggestion that it may be of advantage to 
have the word “respectively” after the word “him” in the third line thereof. 
~ Section 49 agreed to. 

Section 50 agreed to. 

Section 51 agreed to. ; 

On section 52, subsection 1. 

~ Mr. Graypon: On subsection 1 in section 52, I do not quite recollect how 
any regional offices it is proposed to have set up in Canada to administer 
is Act. Could we have a little information on that? | 
_ Mr. Brown: We had an explanation of that based on the discussion which 
ok place before the committee that we had working on the subject and the 
ng of that committee was that it might be desirable, for instance, to get 
y from provincial boundaries and treat the lower provinces and perhaps the 
ver part of the province of Quebec as one region; and then, the province of 
itario and the more industrialized section of Quebec would be another, and 
en your prairie provinces and British Columbia would be separate. 

- Mr. Graypoy: How many offices would that take? 

Mr. Brown: That would take four regional offices. Of course that would 
affect the number of local offices at all, these are simply regional offices 
will break the country down into regional districts for certain definite 


Mr. Hansevi: They are judges of the exchequer court? 
Mr. Brown: No. They are not up to that yet. These are regional offices. 


~ Subsections 1 and 2 agreed to. ag 
The Cuamman: Then subsection 3. This is where you have your judges. 


Mr. Rorsucx: Exchequer or supreme court? a 

Mr. Jackman: I suppose the Supreme Court of Ontario 1s what you would 
e for superior court. 

The Cuairman: That would be the superior court. 
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Mr. MacInnis: You do not have them. 


Mr. Brown: I think the Judiciary Act sets out whiat are regarded as 


superior courts. . 
Mr. Retp: How many judges are there in the exchequer court? 
Mr. Brown: Two at present. 


Mr. McNiven: Such appointment will be part of the judges’ official duties. 
He will not receive any extra remuneration. . 

Mr. Hoveson: There is no extra remuneration to these judges. 

The CuHatrman: None was provided; that is true. 

» Mr. Graypon: What is the distinction between a chairman of the court and 
an umpire? 

Mr. Brown: The court of referees is a purely local body which will exist 
in different parts of the country. It is a voluntary matter from beginning to end. 
It will be made up of panels set up for that purpose locally. The referees will 
deal with disputes arising locally. If their decision is appealed, it would go to the 
umpire as in the old country, and the decisions of the umpire are coded over there 
and become a rule of law. : 

Mr. Rei: Are there many in England? 


Mr. Brown: There are practically none in England, and it is doubtful if 
we shall need any here. 


Mr. Graypon: The umpire is an inferior officer to the referee? 
Mr. Hopceson: No; on the contrary. 

Mr. Graypon: I mean superior to the referee? 

Mr. Hopcson: Yes. 

Mr. JACKMAN: Those referees are going to serve voluntarily? 
Mr. Brown: Purely voluntarily. 


Mr. Rorsuck: “The commission may, subject to the approval of the gov- 
ernor in council, pay such remuneration to the chairman and other members of 
the court of referees, and such travelling, subsistence and other allowances” and 
so on. 


__. Mr. Picarp: Is there any clause that specifies the length of service of the 
judges, the referees and the umpires? 


The CuatrMan: I imagine it would be during good conduct. 

Mr. McNiven: During pleasure. 

The Cuairman: I would say that. 

Mr. Prcarp: I mean, could a change in government make a difference? 
Could a new government revoke appointments and put new ones in their place? 

The CuarrMan: There is nothing precluding that. There is nothing stating 
any specified length of time. 

Mr. MacInnis: It would not be done where it is a judge. 

Mr. Hopneson: The referees are appointed by the commission in any case. 

Mr. Rogsucx: On subsection 3, my friend has raised a real question. It 


Says the governor in council may, from amongst the judges of the Exchequer. 


Court of Canada and of the Superior Courts of the provinces of Canada, “appoint 

an umpire”—and so on. And being once appointed probably they function ex 

officio, and they are there for life. Some of our judges get very old in the 

superior court. Do you not think we had better add “may from time to time 

ones the Judges of the superior court” and so on “appoint an umpire” and 

so on? 
Mr. MacInnis: Is there an age limit for judges at the present time? 


Mr. Rorsuck: Not in the superior court; only in the county courts. 
[Mr. F. C. S. Evans] 
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+s Bir. Prcarp: The way the clause is at the moment, any government can 
_ change a man at will. Do you not think so? 
iat Mr. Staneroom: Would the words “time to time” add anything to it? 
Be: Mr. Picarp: “Time to time” would not prevent a new government from 


changing the appointment. 

_ The Cuairman: There is this difference, Mr. Roebuck. As you have quite 
correctly pointed out, in the superior court and in the Supreme Court of 
Ontario judges are appointed fur life. I do not think it would be assumed that 
an appointment under sub-section 3 would necessarily be for life. I mean, there 
is a definite contract between the judge and the government at the time of his 
appointment. 1 do not think that would apply to umpires under this act. 

Mr. Graypon: That would be my interpretation too, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMAn: How do you feel about that, Mr. Roebuck? 
_ Mr. Rogsuck: I think once he is appointed he is going to be very hard to 
- get rid of unless we make it clear. 

._ Mr. Brown: You could take care of that, if you see fit, by passing to line 
_ thirteen where you say “the governor in council may by regulation prescribe 
_ their jurisdiction,” and adding “term of office.” 

4 The CuHarrman: I do not know whether that will fit in. 

4 Mr. McNiven: There is a provision in the Farmers’ Creditors: Arrangement 
' Act for appointment of judges. You might look at that act and see what 
_ language is used there. 


a The CHatrman: I do not think it is a question of language. It is a 
- question of the necessity of inter-lining. 

'_-Mr. Graypon: Perhaps it might stand. 

4 The CHarrMan: All right. We are down to section 52, sub-section 2. 
Mr. Jackman: Before we rise, I wonder if I might move a motion as follows: 
* That Mr. Wolfenden, an actuary of the city of Toronto, be summonded to attend 


this committee on Wednesday, July 24, to give evidence respecting Bill No. 98. 
- The reason I so move is that in the 1935 act, a bill was discussed and the 
- measure enacted. Both Mr. Watson, who is an actuary whose report we have 
at hand, and Mr. Wolfenden reported on the actuarial soundness from the insur- 
- ance point of view. At the present time we have Mr. Watson’s report which 
was given out to all, a printed document, together with information in ten pages 

_ of foolscap, which explains, or shall I say contains his opinion on the actuarial 
~ soundness of the present bill. However, those ten pages are a good deal like 
_ the qualifying certificate of an auditor, they tell you what the basis of the 
acceptance of the soundness of the fund is. I feel that it would be very beneficial 
' to the committee to have the benefit of Mr. Wolfenden’s opinion. 

Mr. MacInnis: When are we to have him here? Is he in Toronto? If he 
is in Toronto how can you get him here to-morrow? 

He The CHarrMAN: He is in the city. By the way, what shall we do about 
_ the time of starting to-morrow morning? There was some slight disagreement 
at our last meeting as to the hour at which we should meet. Has anyone any 
very pronounced views on the matter? 

Mr. Graypon: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am worried about Mr. Reid’s corre- 
i ‘spondence. I think we should meet not earlier than 11 o’clock. 
‘The Cuarrman: Very well, we will meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McNiven: What are we to take up in the morning? 

Hon. Mr. MacKenzie: We have four witnesses for to-morrow morning: 
-' The Canadian Bankers Association, The Canadian Life Insurance Association, 
“The Canadian Automotive Association and the Canadian Garment Workers of 
_ Toronto. 
| _The committee adjourned: at 11.05 o’clock to meet Wednesday July 24 at 
il “a.m. 
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WITNESSES: 


f. na R. Smith, Foronto, the @saadian Life Insurance Officers Agee 

ne Irving S: Fairty, K.C., Toronto, President of the Canadian Transit Association. 

r. Arthur Vallée, K.C., Montreal, representing the Montreal Tramways. 

“Mr. W. B. Farris, K.C., representing the Logging Industry of British Columbia. 

“aa ‘Alfred Charpentier, President, La Fédération des Travailleurs catholiques du 
_ Canada. 

r. Aus H. ee haa F.LA., F.A.S., F.S.S., Toronto, Ont. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WepNEspAY, July 24, 1940. 


_ The Special Committee on Bill 98 respecting Unemplo jal 
met Md day at eleven o’clock am. The Claret ee Bee Mola! 
reside . . 


ee Poca (ae Graydon, Hansell, Homuth, Jackman, ean 
acInnis, Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), MeLart: , MeNi 
ottier, Reid, Roebuck. Cree ae eae eee 


Members of the Senate in attendance: Honourable Senators Murdock, 
auvé, Paquet, Hayden, Hugessen, Patterson, David, Harmer. 


In attendance: Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; 
r. Eric Stangroom and Mr. J. S. Hodgson, respectively Chief Clerk and 
Industrial Research Clerk of the Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ont.; Mr. 
A. A. Heaps, of the Unemployment Branch of the Labour Department, Ottawa: 
‘Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
Mr. Fred Molineux, General Organizer, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, representing the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; Mr. J. W. Buckley, Secretary-Treasurer of the Toronto Trade 
ouncil; Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of La Fédération des Travailleurs 
i atholiques du Canada; Mr. W. B. Farris, representing the Logging Industry 
{ British Columbia; Mr. V. R. Smith, Chairman of the Social Insurance 
ommittee of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, Toronto, Ont.; 
r. Hugh H. Wolfenden, and the following delegations:— 


Canadian Bankers Association. 
_ Mr. H. T. Jaffray, Toronto, President, 
_ Mr. G. W. Spinney, Montreal, Vice-President, 
Mr. A. W. Rogers, Toronto, Secretary, 
Mr. Vernon Knowles, Toronto, Public Relations Adviser, 
Mr. 8. M. Wedd, Toronto, of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Mr. L, W. Townsend, Montreal, of the Bank of Montreal. 


a ~ Canadian Transit Association. 
a Mr. Irving S. Fairty, K.C., Toronto, President, 


aes Mr. Arthur Vallée, K.C., ‘Montreal, representing ne Montreal Tram- 
ag _ ways, 


. . Mr. G. S. Gray, Toronto, General Manager. 


Railways of Canada Association. 


Mr. I. C. Rand, 
iN Ce DAS Deas Evans, 
Mr. S. Mills, of the legal Committee of the Association, 


PE OuP: Riddell, General Secretary. 


4 Hon. Ian Mackenzie, on behalf of the sub-committee on procedure, pre- 
sented a report to the Committee, which was agreed to, as follows:— 

The sub-committee recommend that the witnesses be heard in the 
ae ede order this morning: First of all, the Canadian Bankers 
Association, Mr. Jaffray; the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
bo otion; Mri Reis Smith; and then the Canadian Transit Association, 


pr. Fairty. 
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Mr. Reid, of the Committee, read a telegram from Mr. George Pearson, 
Minister of Labour of British Columbia to the effect that B.C. Hospital - 
Association desire to have their employees covered as fully as possible by the 
proposed legislation and consequently disagreeing with the attitude taken by 
the Canadian Hospital Council before the Committee on July 23rd. 


The Chairman then invited the following officials to make their repre- 
sentations on behalf of their respective associations:— 
NY Mes baled Barf affray, on behalf of the Canadian Bankers’ Association; 
Mr. V. R. Smith, on behalf of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association ; 
Mr. Irving S. ’ Fairty, K.C., on behalf of the Canadian Transit 
Association ; 
Mr. Arthur Vallée, K.C., on behalf of the Montreal Tramways; 
Mr. W. B. Farris, K.C., on behalf of the Logging Industry of British 
Columbia ; 
Mr. Alfred Charpentier, on behalf of La Fédération des Travailleurs 
catholiques du Canada. 


The Chairman offered the thanks of the Chaienittae 06 the various witnesses 
as they retired. 


Mr. Reid, a member of the Committee, read a telegram from Mr. George 
Pearsons, Minister of Labour for British Columbia, containing certain repre- 
sentations to the Committee. The Chairman, Hon. N. A.-McLarty also filed a 
telegram addressed to him from Mr. Pearsons, to the same effect. - 


The Committee approved the following corrections to be made in the 
minutes of evidence on Monday, July 22, 1940:— 

Page 12—In the 16th line from the foot of the page (By the Chairman) the 
word “understood” should be substituted to the word “insisted”. 

Page 15—In the last line of the table appearing at the top of the page, after 
the word “Average” “334 or 6/8” should be read as “-334 or 6/8” (Meaning six 
shilling and eight pence). 

The foot notes to pp. 40, 42, 44, 46 should indicate Mr. J. S. Hodgson 
instead of Mr. Eric Stangroom. 


At 1.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 p.m. to-day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Wepnespay, July 24, 1940. 


The Committee met again at 4.00 p.m. _ Hon. N. A. McLarty, the Chairman, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Chevrier, Graydon, Hansell, Homuth, ieee 
Jean, MacInnis, Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), ae McNiven (Regina 
City), Picard, Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 


Members of the Senate in attendance: Honourable Sannin Cairine Wilson, 
David. 


In attendance: The four officials of the Department of Labour. already 
mentioned; the four officials of the Railways of Canada Association already 
mentioned: Mr. Tom Moore; Mr. Molineux; Mr. William L. Best, Ottawa, 
Vice-President National Legislative representative Brotherhood of- Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; Mr. Hugh H. Wolfenden; Mr. A. D. Watson, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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_._, Mr. IC. Rand, on behalf of the Railways of Canada Association presented 
, certain amendments which were considered by the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie it was unanimously Resolved:— 
“That Section 14 of the Bill be amended by adding thereto:— 

(2) Where it appears to the Commission that, by reason of any law of a 
z foreign country, a duplication of unemployment insurance contribu- 
A. tions by employers or employed persons or both and of unemployment 
yy insurance benefits will result, the Commission may, from time to 
. time, notwithstanding anything in this Act, by regulation, condition- 
a ally or unconditionally, wholly or in part, provide for including any 
‘ employed person or class or group of employed persons among the 
excepted employments in Part II of the First Schedule to this Act. 


d . 
4 On motion of Mr. Mackenzie the Committee unanimously Resolved: 
That Section 17 of the Bill be amended by adding thereto, 

a (5) The Commission may, notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
o prescribe contribution rates for periods greater than a week on a 
‘ basis substantially equivalent to the rates in the Second Schedule to 
: this Act and by such regulation may determine the weekly or daily 
rates of contribution for the purposes of Part II of this Act. 


a On motion of Mr. MacInnis, the Committee unanimously Resolved:. 

a That Section 99 of the Bill be amended to read: 

_ 99. The Governor in Council may, notwithstanding anything herein 
; contained, enter into agreements with the Government of another country 
, to establish reciprocal arrangements relating to unemployment insurance. 
: 


B Mr. Rand presented a fourth amendment relating to Section 27 of the Bill. 
_ After a lengthy discussion the Committee decided to defer their decision and the 
amendment stood over for further consideration. 


y The Chairman then invited Mr. Hugh H. Wolfenden of Toronto. The 
BE riness presented his views respecting the actuarial basis of the Bill. He was 
followed by Mr. A. D. Watson, Actuarian of the Department of Insurance, 
Botiawa. Both witnesses were thanked by the Chairman for their contribution 
_ to the work of the Committee and they retired. 


Mr. William L. Best, representing the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
- was invited to address the Committee. The witness made certain suggestions 
_ which were discussed at length. At the conclusion of his evidence the witness 
: was thanked by the Chairman and he retired. 


q At 6.15 p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 8.30 p.m. this 
evening. , / 


aah ts 


i. - The Committee met again at 8.30 p.m., Hon. N. A. McLarty in the Chair. 
4 Members present: Messrs Chevrier, Graydon, Jackman, MacInnis, Mac- 
~ kenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, Picard, Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 

Members of the Senate in attendance: Honourable Senators, Hayden, Huges- 
sen, Paterson, Webster. 


i i Labour previously 
ae ain. attend - The four officials of the Department of 
Pe dtimned: Mel D. Watson, Mr. Tom Moore, Mr. Molineux, Mr. Buckley. 
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The Committee praueeded immediately to the: consideration of che Bill 
section by section. 


The following sections were adopted unanimously :— 
14 as amended, 17 as:amended, 52 (3) and (4), 53 to 82 (both inclu-— 
sive), 83 (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (9) (10); 84 to 98 (both inclu- 
sive), 99 as amended, 100, 101. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), the Committee unani- 
mously Resolved:— 


That Section 102 be amended by substituting for the word “fixed” 
in the seventh line the word “prescribed.” 


On motion of Mr. Chevrier, Section 102 as amended was unanimously 
adopted. 


First Schedule, Part I was adopted unanimously. 


First Schedule, Part Il was adopted unanimously with the exception of 
(2) and (m) which were stood over for further consideration. 


Second Schedule was adopted unanimously. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, the Committee unanimously Resolved: 


That Section 1 of the Third Schedule be amended by adding after 
the word “person” in the third line the words ‘‘while in employment.” 


On motion of Mr. Roebuck, the Committee unanimously Resolved: 


That Section 1 (wz) of the Third Schedule be amended by replacing 
the figure “15” in the second line by the figure “16.” 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), the Committee unani- 
mously Resolved:— 


That the words “OF BENEFIT” be added to the heading of the 
table appearing under section 3 of the Third Schedule. 


On motion of Mr. Chevrier, the Committee unanimously adopted the Third 
Schedule as amended. 


The Committee afterwards reconsidered certain amendments already adopted 
and the following amendments were proposed and adopted: 

Section 33 (a) 

On motion of Mr. Chevrier, the Committee unanimously Resolved: 


_ That Section 33 (a) be amended by substituting the word “remunera- 
tion” for the word “wages” in the ninth line, and substituting the word 
“wages” for the word “remuneration” in the tenth line. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), the Committee unani- 
mously adopted Section 33 as amended. 


Section 43 (g) 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, the Committee unanimously Resolved :— 


That Section 43 (g) be amended by adding the words “the number” 
after the word “half” in the thirty-second line and also by substituting 
the word “one” to the word “two” in the thirty-third line. 


On motion of Mr. Chevrier, Section 43 as amended was adopted ange aed 
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ow of hands of 3 to 4 the suggestion was negatived. 


raydon, a member of the Committee, asked that an explanation 
of his first question appearing at page 162 of the report of Tuesday, 
28rd. He said: “The question I really asked was whether or not an act or 
egislation of any foreign country should be referred to in specific terms”. The 
Sommittee approved the correction. 


- On motion of Mr. Roebuck the Committee ordered that the Actuarial report 
he Contributions required to provide the Unemployment Insurance Benefits 
ithin the Scheme of a Bill, being the Draft of an Act to be entitled “THE 
JNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, 1940”, by Mr. A .D. Watson, together 
ith the addendum be published as an appendix to the Third report of the 
ommittee, July 24th, 1940. 


wever, Thursday, July 25th, at 10.30 a.m. 


ANTOINE CHASSE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


1 ng Section 68, Mr. Roebuck suggested an alternative to the — 


ee At 11.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again, “in camera” : 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houses or Commons, Room 277, 


July 24, 1940. 


The Special Committee on Bill 98 respecting Unemployment Insurance met 


_ atilam. The Chairman, the Hon. Mr. N. A. McLarty, presided. 


Bree rhe CHAIRMAN: I understand there is a quorum, gentlemen; shall we pro- 
ceed? What is the order of business, Mr. Mackenzie? 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzix: The sub-committee recommend that the witnesses be 
heard in the following order this morning: First of all, the Canadian Bankers’ 


Association, Mr. Jaffray; the Canadian Life Underwriters’ Association, Mr. V. 


R. Smith; and then the Canadian Transit Association, Mr. Fairty. 
Mr. Ret: Before you begin proceedings, Mr. Chairman, might I be allowed — 


_ to place a wire on the record which I received this morning, in view of the fact 


that the hospitals made representations to the committee yesterday. This is just 


_  ashort wire from the Minister of Labour in British Columbia, Mr. George Pear- 


son, and it reads as follows:— 

Have been advised by the Secretary of the British Columbia Hospital 
Association that the Canadian Hospital Council is making a strong effort 
to have hospital employees excluded from the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act Stop BC Hospital Association advises me that they 
desire to have hospital employees covered as fully as possible and con- 
sequently disagree with position taken by Canadian Hospital Council. 


Mr. Portier: That is the association with respect to which a special reserva- 
tion was made by Dr. Agnew when he was here yesterday, is it not? 

‘The Cuatrman: Yes, it is. In conformity with the recommendation of our 
sub-committee we will hear the representations of the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation first. Mr. Jaffray, would you be good enough to sit at this table directly 


in front of me for the convenience of the committee in hearing you? 


Mr. H. T. Jarrray, President of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, called: 


By the Chairman: al 

Q. Are you the president of the Canadian Bankers’ Association?—A. Yes, I 
am the president. 

The Cuarrman: All right. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I want to present this brief on 
behalf of the chartered banks of Canada. I will read it, if I may. 

1. There is no such thing as a pool of unemployed bankers. Each young 
man, when he enters a bank’s services, receives a careful training over a period 
of 3 or 4 years, a virtual apprenticeship. During that period the bank endeavours 
to ascertain whether he has the qualities which will warrant the bank in continu- 
ing to employ him. If he lacks them he is told that he is more likely to make a 
success in another field. Abrupt dismissals are avoided, the bank bearing Ea 
expense of continuing the employment for a tame In cases where discharges wou 


i ; ‘ ‘ “s : at he 
i ther businesses or industries. When he is release 
Beton lives a wat ps to maintain him until he finds another 


position. 
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. If, on the other hand, the young banker shows promise, his more serious 
aca commences and everything possible is done to develop his abilities. The 
bank must depend upon capable and efficient managers in its branches and these 
must be developed to the point where they can take charge; they cannot be hired 
in the ordinary labour market. The result is that when a man emerges from his 
apprenticeship and commences his career as a banker he may with reasonable 
certainty expect to continue with the bank until his retirement, usually at the 
age of 60 years or over. Few are released ‘by the bank in the interim except for 
dishonesty, incapacity, or voluntary resignations where an individual has found a 
position in some other business more to his liking. ‘There is, therefore, no group 
of temporarily unemployed bankers upon which the banks could or would draw, 
new employees being recruited almost entirely from young men emerging from 
the high schools and in some cases from the universities. Annual vacations are 
granted during which salaries are paid. In case of sickness salary continues 
unless the illness is protracted, in which event special leave of absence with 
remuneration is arranged. In extreme cases it is not unusual for banks to grant 
special gratuities to assist with expenses due to illness ana further assistance is 
often extended in the form e loans on reasonable terms as to repayment and 
interest charges. 


3. It is clear from the above that in the case of a bank employee who has 
passed the test not only is the fear of temporary unemployment greatly lessened 
but there is also little apprehension of loss of income through sickness. 


4. In addition, the banks have set up their own systems of old age and 
disability pensions. The plans vary in detail in different banks but for the 
most part the employees contribute a stated percentage of their salaries and 
the bank contributes an equal or sometimes a greater amount. Generally speak- 
ing, therefore, every banker can anticipate, upon retirement in good standing 
after a certain term of service, a reasonable pension income and a proportionate 
pension in the event of disability before he is due for retirement. Nor is the 
pension confined to the employee; if he die leaving a widow, subject to certain 
stipulations as to their relative ages half of his pensions is paid to her while 
she remains unmarried and if she die her pension is continued to dependent 
children. 


5. From the foregoing it is evident that the banks apply substantial portions 
of their revenues to remove from their employees the three great fears which 
constantly face the average worker 

1. Unemployment while well 
2. Unemployment through sickness or disability, and 
3. A penniless old age. 


The banks have therefore for many years voluntarily assumed for their staffs 
responsibility for their well-being, which the state has assumed or is considering 
assuming toward others by way of 

1. Unemployment insurance 

2. Sickness insurance and workmen’s compensation, and 

3. Old age pensions, 


6. No plan of unemployment insurance should be formulated without 
regard to the fact that the proportion of persons released from employment to 
the total number employed varies greatly among different types of employment. 
If, therefore, the word “insurance” is to have any real meaning the cost to the 
persons who are to be brought under the plan should be directly related to the 
probable risk and length of unemployment in the particular industry or ‘business 
in which they are engaged. It would be wholly inequitable, therefore, to set 
up a plan of unemployment insurance designed to include all employees in 

[Mia SEL De dafiray,.| 
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certain wage or salary classes without regard to the facts of unemployment 
br ae the particular industry. The facts should be considered with care so that 
_ an undue and inequitable burden is not placed upon employers and employees 
in industries and businesses which carry on uniform operations the year round. 
4 ‘The test provided in Schedule 1, Part Il, paragraph (k) of the Bill for the 
. exception of governmental and municipal employers and employees is that the 
, Commission be satisfied “that the employment is, having regard to the normal 


y, practice of the employment, permanent in character”. 

mM We submit this applies with equal force to bank employees. 

4 _ 7%. As a result of the policies outlined above the banks have followed the 
plan of maintaining at all times staffs sufficiently large to take care of peak 
i demands, including the vacation season. Due to this policy the number released 
t from employment is remarkably small, as the following figures show: 

: OF : | 1937 1938 1939 

a . Full time employees receiving not over $2,000 annually... .. .. 19,646 19,868 20,156 
t B. No. of above released who might have been entitled to benefit é 

ly ToAvalerolnigeley AoA eh So. | Aan Oa ee AP Spe ete mere ROR 166 329 270 
ae BO ee ORME RTT eee oe a ce ial abies as vod seoh 9 gull 0.84% 1.65% 1.33% 
w D. Amount voluntarily paid by banks to Group B.. .. .. .. .. .. $61,997 $87,521 $57,368 
q ADL eM ehra lade Molina aga ogi (ally Ue Pn a Aa a i $ 373 $ 266 He BAe, 
i 8. Assuming the provisions of the Bill to have been operative in 1939, 
4 these 20,156 bank employees would have contributed thereunder the total sum 
_ of: $278,049. The 270 persons released under circumstances which might have 


entitled them to benefits, assuming their contributions to have been fully paid 
for the preceding year, would have received for the maximum period of 10:4 
y weeks the sum of $18,726 or an average of $69.35 each. Bank employees alone 
_ would therefore have had to contribute in one year over 14 times the amount 
of benefits received from the Unemployment Insurance Fund by those of their 
number who had been released. This is a heavy burden to cast upon these 
bank employees in addition to the manifold increases in taxation due to the 
ft War. 

9. In considering the foregoing figures it should be kept in mind that 
reference has only been made to the contributions which bank employees would 
Mf have had to pay into the Fund. The banks would have had to pay the further 
: substantial sum of $276,439. It is therefore apparent that both the employees 
and the banks would have had to pay 29 times the 1939 benefits. On the 


j other hand the banks voluntarily paid the released employees in 1939 a total 
ti of $57,368, or 3 times the benefits payable under the Bill. 
. 10. It is evident that bank employees as well as the banks, if forced to 
4 become contributors on the same basis as others in a general unemployment 
» insurance plan, would have to pay amounts far higher than the imsurance 
A benefits which would be derived by such employees. In short, the proposed 
‘ statutory plan, in so far as the bank employees and the banks are concerned, 
. is nothing more than taxation. 
_ SUBMISSIONS 
q i A. The banks respectfully submit that instead of being included in a general 
fh. plan of unemployment insurance they and their employees should be excepted 
™ because, having regard to the normal practice of the employment, 1t 1s 
; permanent in*character, 


(a) the volume of unemployment being so small that at no time does it 
“present any problem which need involve the Government by way of 
expense or consideration of any kind, and 

(b) the relatively minor numbers of employees released per annum being 
voluntarily recompensed to a degree more substantial than that now 
contemplated. The existing method of voluntary payment by the 
banks would obviously be more satisfactory to bank employees. 
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As evidence that this situation has been recognized we would point out that in 


England the banks and insurance companies by reason of their low unemploy- 
ment experience were exempted from the general scheme and permitted to set 
up special unemployment schemes of their own. 


If, notwithstanding these representations, your Committee feels that the 


bank employees and the banks cannot be’ excepted or allowed to establish a 
special plan the banks respectfully submit that some fair and reasonable limit 
be placed on the contributions of their employees and themselves so these 
contributions will not constitute such excessive taxation as now appears to be 
the case. It is therefore suggested that when in any benefit year the payments 
to released bank employees prove to be less than one-third of the total contribu- 
tion by the banks and their employees in that year the assessments in the next 
and succeeding years be reduced to produce in each such year a total contribu- 
tion by the banks and their employees not exceeding three times the total 
benefits paid to such released bank employees from the Fund in the previous 
year. On this basis banks and bankers would still be paying 200 per cent more 
into the Fund than they would draw out in benefits. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. Mr. Jaffray, when the 1935 bill was drafted were the bank employees 


exempted?—A. In the first draft, no. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

@. Have vou made any effort to ascertain what the feeling of the bank 
employees in the matter is?—A. Yes, in my own case I know that I have had 
my staff inspector feeling out all that he could get in touch with, and I think 
the other banks have done the same, and the statement in the brief here that 
the bank employees do not want to be included is, I think, very definitely 
correct. 

Q. Is that fairly unanimous?—A. Yes, I would say it was 100 per cent 
"unanimous, 


By Mr. Pottier: 

Q. You mentian gratuities on the first page of your brief; “generally” is 
the expression used, “generally receives a gratuity which helps to maintain 
him until he finds another position.” What is the general purpose of that 
eratuity? Is it to tide him over until he finds another position?—A. It is 
usually for a definite period. I am talking there of the young apprentice who 
is not going to measure up, you will notice, and after a year’s trial we decide 
or perhaps he decides that he will never be a banker and we encourage him 
to go out and find another position and we will offer to keep him on for some 
months while he does so; or, if he wants to leave at once the usual thing is 
to give him three months’ salary. 

_ .Q. That would average about how much?—A. Well, if you take the 
juniors who are getting $500 or $600 a year it would be a quarter of that 
amount, $125 or $150. 

Q. Now, on page 6 you have a percentage figure; that is, in 1939, for 
example, you released 270. Those were for the most part I take it junior 
clerks?—A. No, not at all. 

Q. Would those include the ones, for example, who married during their 
term of employment with the bank and on account of bank regulations would 
be let out; would those be included in that 270?—A. Oh, yes. That is, unless 
they were discharged for dishonesty. 

Mr. Portier: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Graypon: They would not be included in section (b). 

{[Mr. H. J. Jaffray.] 
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~ Mr. Portier: They would be in section (b). 

_ Mr. Graypon: Not for misconduct. 

_ The Wrrnzss: Those discharged for misconduct are definitely not included. 
Mr. Portier: I am not suggesting that marriage is misconduct; I am not 
_- suggesting that at all. 

e.. The Wrrness: I am only referring to misconduct as dishonesty or 
_ drunkeness are the only two there are. 

oe). Mr. Graypon: I think my friend Mr. Pottier entirely misunderstood my 
remarks. What I understood from the submission here was that the figures 
indicated the ones who would be released who might have been entitled to 
benefits under the bill. That would immediately remove anyone who has been 
dismissed on account of misconduct, because they would not have come under 
the unemployment insurance benefits. 

The Wirness: They are not included in the 270. 

Mr. Graypon: That is what I understood. 


Mr. Porrimr: It is my understanding that every often a man working in 
a bank decides to get married but under bank regulations he is not permitted 
to do so because he has not served a sufficient length of time, and he is let 
out. I do not know the bank regulations. Would an individual in that class 
be included in your figure of 270?—A. I do not think that there are such 
individuals; certainly in my experience it has been very very seldom that I 
have heard of a man being let out for getting married. 
Q. Is there not a bank regulation to that effect?—A. As to the bank regula- 
tion, I think it is general that a man shall not marry under a certain salary 
_ without obtaining the consent. of his head office; and I think I am safe in saying 
that consent is never withheld except for good reasons. 


.- 


<< 
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By Mr. Graydon: 
@. Is it not also true that the banks sometimes take a bond from some 


- relatives or friends to make up the difference between the low salary and what it 
"is thought he should have?—A. Not a bond, but if a boy getting $600 a year 
r wanted to get married he would say to us, my father is willing to give me a 
_ letter that he will supplement my income by $25 a month or something like 
e -that. 

3 Q. That is what I meant—A. I have seen that done. 

4 By Mr. Jean: 

“* Q. Are you making any deductions from the wages of your employees 
__with respect to your retirement fund?—A. Oh yes, that varies. In some cases it 
- is 6 per cent and in some cases 5 per cent of their salaries. 


. 


TOY oer, : if i tees 
. How long dio they have to work for the bank to get the benefit’ 
A. Uiil an age in some cases of 60, and in other cases of 62, 64, 65; provided the 
man remains in good health. | | 
Q. You do not give him any benefit on a short term separation under that 


TSE. 


— tund?—A. Oh, no. , | 
4 Qoxt here is no unemployment benefit there?—A. No, that is why we call 
. it a gratuity. 

By Mr. Roebuck: 


5 1 ed 


oF _ You ask for a differentiation between your industry and other industries 
oe your industry is more secure from the standpoint of eaeeeere 
Don’t you think you might go a little further than that and ask for ange cae 
- tion for the individual, because some individuals in the institution ee ess 
likely to get! fired than others? You ought to do pretty much as they do in 
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the insurance companies, where they have an age risk, a married risk; they 
consider condition of health, occupation and so on; that is all taken into con- 
sideration by the life insurance companies. If you want to be quite just in 


this thing don’t you think the individual also should. be considered and rated 


according to the actual risk that is run by the fund in his case?—A. Of course, 
you understand, Mr. Roebuck, at present they are not charged at all. 


Q. But we are talking about a just system, and you advance the theory - 


that it is not just because your industry is more secure than others. Would it 
not make it perfectly just, shouldn’t you carry it to a logical conclusion and 
jude the individual on the chances of his being discharged under certain con- 
ditions?——A. I would think that, taking the bank employees as a whole, they 
would all be very willing indeed to pay equal rates to support their own group 
if they were charged at all, which they are not; and also knowing that as things 
are at present they get a good deal more than they would get under the Act. - 

Q. Surely the bankers of the dominion do not-take the position of “me and 
my wife, John and his wife, us four and no more”? They do not restrict their 
desire for cooperation in the community to their own class?—A. I think that is 
met by the fact that we are voluntarily suggesting that we should pay into the 
fund three times as much as our employees get out of it. 

Q. I grant you that. Is it not true that the banks occupy a rather favour- 
able position in the commercial and industrial life of the community? I think 
you will admit that is a fact. 


By Mr. Pottver: 

Q. What happened during the depression years from 1930 to 1935 in your 
bank?—A. I think the banks would compare very favourably with the figures 
that I gave for the last three years. I do not think that in any case an employee 
was let out because there was no work for him. He was kept on even though 
the staffs were top heavy in many offices. 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. After all, was it not during the depression years that you did not take 
on more employees?—A. We did not take on as many juniors as in busy 
years, certainly not. — 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. In view of the fact you are ready to pay three times the amount of 
benefit, that shows that you do recognize the social obligation, that it is 
not a case of pure mathematics—so much paid in and so much taken out?— 
A. Oh, no. 

Q. But your objection is only to the amount of the social obligation and 
not to the social obligation itself—purely a matter of amount. You are not 
objecting to the spirit or principle of the bill?——-A. I think that puts it correctly. 


By Mr, Jackman: 


Q. It has already been pointed out that in these protected occupations 
where employment is steady the wages are low because of that fact, that 
there is little risk of unemployment; and this measure is in a sense a tax on 
them because they may not benefit, not being unemployed. I think consideration 
should be given to that aspect of the question. 


Mr. Homuru: The very bill itself places that aspect before this com- 


mittee, because we exempt from this Act civil servants since they themselves. 


have a superannuation scheme; they are steadily employed. You bankers 
are in much the same position. The Act itself as drawn up carries out all of 
the suggestions made by Mr. Jaffray. | 


[Mr. H. T. Jaffray.] 
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My. Rep: You have suggested that it is just as right to take in the civil 
rvice as the bankers. 
' Mr. Rorsuck: We may take in the civil service. 
Mr. Homutu: The bill does not do so, though. 
Mr. Graypon: May I ask you this question— 
. Mr. HomutH: We may do so in the future. ; 
i The CHarrMAN: Quite true. The commission has wide power to extend 
any class or to relieve any class from the obligation. 
Mr. HomutH: Why should not we start out right at the beginning. If 
_ we are going to make these exceptions, here is a clear case where I say an 
a exception should be considered. 
= The CuarrMaAn: Mr. Homuth, I do not think we have been discussing the 
policy that this committee is going to adopt when it goes into the consideration 
of the matter; we are here to hear the representations of those that wish to 
present them. I think it would be a mistake— 
_ ~ Mr. Homutru: Where do the employees of the Bank of Canada come 
» in? They are bank employees; where do they come in? 
The CHAIRMAN: Quite true. They would have a very definite diminution 
of their employees after the war, I should think. 
Mr. HomutH: Where do the employees of the Ontario Savings Bank com 
in? Or would they come in under that? : 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they would. 
Mr. HomurH: Or civil servants within the province? 
The CHARMAN: I doubt if we class them as civil servants. 
Mr. Homutru: They undoubtedly are civil servants within the province. 
The CHatrMANn: I think in fairness to the delegation we should consider 
all these matters, of course, and we will; but I doubt if now is the appropriate 
time to discuss them in this committee. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. Do you regard employment in the banking institutions in a class 
by itself so far as security of employment through the years is considered?— 
A. I would not go quite that far. I think employment in the insurance com- 
panies is relatively permanent, though I doubt if they could quite measure 
up to the showing of the banks. But it is a matter of degree. It grades down. 
I put the banks in the top bracket, and then you start to go down. 

Q. You would put the banks in the top bracket?—A. Yes, quite definitely. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 
Q. In 1935 before the Senate committee the spokesmen for the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association recommended that banking and financial houses 
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' generally who were not then in the bill should be brought in?—A. I think the 
Ka answer was obvious, Mr. Mackenzie. 

>. Mr. Hansetu: May I ask whether, if this class were excepted, that would 
i upset the actuarial calculations very much? 

. The Cuatrman: That is one matter on which we have to get a report, 


and my advice is that it would have an effect on the actuarial calculations. 
Mr. Portier: It would have an effect of between $400 and $500. 

a The Cuarrman: Mr. Jaffray, and the gentlemen who are with you, we 
thank you very much for your brief but very able presentation. 

Mr. Rorsuckx: A very capable presentation. 

‘The Wirness: Thank you, very much. 
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The CHainMAN: The Canadian Life Insurance officers desire to be heard 
and are represented by Mr. V. R. Smith. 


V. R. Smirg, called. 


The CuHarrMAN: Proceed, Mr. Smith. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, and members of the comme I have no 
prepared brief to lay before you, but I would like to make a few observations 


on behalf of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association. This associa- © 


tion represents practically every life insurance company doing business in 
Canada, whether Canadian, British or American. We have in force with our 
member companies practically 100 per cent of the business—we say 99 per 
cent—I think the precise figure is 99-8 per cent. We have precisely 4,000,000 
policy holders and these are men of modest means because the average policy is 
only something like $650. The true employers of the men employed in the 
insurance industry are these 4,000,000 policy owners, citizens of very modest 
means. 


May I say, first of all, that the insurance companies in Canada have been 
very sympathetic to the principle of an Unemployment Insurance Act. Our 
interest in the bill is purely that we wish to see the very best bill possible made 
available to the people of Canada, and that the bill itself should be inaugur- 
ated in accord with sound actuarial principles and function along sound 


insurance lines. For many years our companies have felt that an Unemploy- — 


ment Insurance Act would one day be placed upon the statute books of the 
Dominion of Canada—whether it was done provincially or federally in those 
days, Mr. Roebuck, we did not decide. Nevertheless, we were so convinced 
of that fact that in 1930—that is ten years ago—the life insurance companies 
organized what they called a social imsurance committee composed of a 
number of actuaries of the various companies for the purpose of studying and 
investigating the various unemployment acts that were in force throughout 
the world, and the various problems and proposals that were being presented 
throughout the world from time to time. Because our own actuaries were 
identified with our companies and most of them were very busy people, the 
social insurance committee obtained the consent of its parent body, the Life 
Officers Association, to engage an independent consulting actuary for the 
purpose of studying these bills and proposals whether they were in being or 
not. We were successful in obtaining the services of Mr. Wolfenden, then a 
young actuary, who then was showing his eminent attainments and his ability 
along actuarial lines; and that the choice was a good one is well proven by the 
fact that to-day Mr. Wolfenden is Vice-President of the Actuarial Association 
of America, an international body, and one of the two bodies on this continent 
to which all Canadian actuaries belong. 


Mr. Wolfenden’s retainer by the Life officers was a rather peculiar one. 
We asked him to study and investigate the various Acts that were in force 
and the proposals that were being made, and we said to him, “your opinions 
and your suggestions are your own; we do not wish to influence them; they 
must be your own independent ideas or they are no good to us.” We merely 
asked him to study and investigate; and as a result of that opportunity which 
was given Mr. Wolfenden, Mr. Wolfenden to-day is one of the recognized 
experts in the world on the subject of social insurance. We merely gave him 
an opportunity to study this thing; he had the ability, and he started to make 
use of it. 

The various studies that Mr. Wolfenden made were made available to the 
public of Canada through various publications of which this book on unemploy- 
ment funds is one, and there were others—they were made available through the 

[Mr. V. R. Smith.] 
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facilities of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association from time to time. 
ge have publicly made the announcement that our facilities, our knowledge 
_ and our experience are at the disposal of the government, whether federal or 
provincial. We have made this offer to the federal and provincial government, 
_ and I might mention that in 1932 the late Mr. Bradshaw, who was then the 
_ chairman of the social insurance committee, wrote to the then prime minister 
' and made that offer, and again in 1937 the same offer was made to the present 
prime minister of the dominion. 
One of the reasons why the 1935 Act carried the great confidence that it 
_ did was the fact that it was very thoroughly studied and reviewed, and there 
were made public two actuarial reports, one by Mr. Watson and one by 
_ Mr. Wolfenden, and those reports were so thoroughly done that they carried 
a wide distribution throughout the world and received many favourable com- 
ments not only in Canada but also abroad. 
Accordingly, we come to you as life insurance men with the background 
_ of this period of study and with that experience and a training and a knowledge 
_ of the matter to say to you that we are particularly happy to find that the 
present bill contains many of the safeguards, or all the safeguards that were 
in the 1935 Act, and particularly the one which we regard as most important, 
an advisory committee with very wide powers, which, if you will recall, was 
_. introduced into the British measure after it fell down, for the sole purpose of 
_ keeping the measure on an even keel. 
e We regard that as so important, Mr. Chairman, as a safeguard that we 
hope there will be no weakening of the wide powers given that committee, and 
that in due course the government will appoint to the committee first-class men. 
Now, we would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, having expressed our 
' pleasure of these safeguards, that we might be permitted to suggest some 
further safeguards. They really are of a like character, but they have a little 
different application. The point is not when the bill is passed; the point is 
- when do the contributions begin. That is the important point. At the present 
time the date that the contributions begin is left to the discretion of the 
commission. We would like, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that the date should be the responsibility of the government and that the date 
__ be fixed upon by proclamation; and we would hope that before that proclamation 
is made that the machinery of the bill, such as the employment service and all 
the various other machinery that has to be set up—because it is a very 
complicated and complex question—will be thoroughly studied and thought 
_ through, and also that there will be some sort of inquiry, perhaps by the 
- commission itself or some other way, whereby groups of employers and employees 
- in an industry will be able to sit down with the commission and discuss their 
~ problems. Because there are many of them. I know from our own experience 
in the life insurance business, since you have brought under the Act or appear 
to have brought under the Act the men paid solely by commission, that there 
are very many problems involved in that particular matter which will be very 
difficult to work out; and I am quite sure that other industries are in a like 
ge therefore, suggest in that connection that the government endeavour 
to borrow from the Treasury Department of Great Britain an actuary ine is 
experienced with the administrative problem, and with the problems re ee 
arisen as well as those that are presently arising under the British Act. tt in 
" that that could be done. There are some of those younger men who are 
particularly competent men. 
a In addition to that, we w 
only be borrowed for a limited peria 
also urge that actuaries be made availa 
‘sion or to the department—men who ar 
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these matters—such men as Mr. Watson and Mr. Wolfenden—to be in constant — 
consultation with the department and not merely to be called upon when the 
commission felt they had a question to ask. They should be available to initiate 
suggestions and suggest solutions of problems coming up. 

The CuairMan: I have come to the last point. . 

Mr. Rorsuck: To what Watson are you referring? 

The Wrrness: I refer to Mr. Watson the chief actuary of the Insurance 


department. 

Mr. Roesuck: The Mr. Watson who has made a study of this bill? 

The Witness: Yes, I think I have seen that report. 

The final point is the point that there have, apparently, been some changes 
made in the 1935 bill for the present one. For,instance, the period of contribu- 
tions I think has been reduced from forty to thirty weeks. I think there has 
been a difference in the rates of contributions, and there is also the assumption 
which we regard as, perhaps, the most important thing of all—I think it is an 
apparent assumption, that is all we can say from our knowledge and the extent 
to which we can analyse the bill at the moment—that the rate of unemployment 
is being assumed at 12 per cent, the same as in the last bill. Now, I do not | 
believe that anyone can assume that the 12 per cent which was assumed in 1935 
is a proper assumption to make in 1940; and if that is the case then the point 
we urge is that before contributions are collected there shall be a thorough 
review by two men such as Mr. Watson and Mr. Wolfenden to make sure that 
this Act is getting off on the best foot possible, and that we do not have any 
breakdown such as occurred in England or has threatened to occur in the 
United States in the last year or so; but if we take advantage of the experience 
we have had and avoid such possibilities by proper planning and thinking, we 
shall give the bill the very best possible chance of success. 

Accordingly, what we are saying to you Mr. Chairman, is that this measure 
will cost the people of Canada something like $50,000,000 or more. It is well 
worth while spending a little more on getting experienced and capable men who 
know something about the difficulties and the complex nature of this bill to 
advise the committee before the commission actually begin to work. 

Now, those are the general remarks I have been instructed to make. If 
I may be permitted to speak for a moment I should like to do a little bit of 
special pleading. Our remarks are somewhat along the lines of those of the 
Bankers’ Association. We have a very light turn-over. Mr. Jaffray said he 
thought that in that respect they were in a better position, but I think we 
are in a better position, that ours is lighter than theirs. It is certainly 
less than 1 per cent among our clerical staffs. In addition, we have organized 
the business so that we do not have to consider seasonal employees, and 
we take care of our peak loads in our own way. We have taken care of 
the situation with machines and all other methods; we have set up unem- 
ployment funds or benefits or resignation benefits; we take care of our employees 
in sickness and disability; we pay them during the holidays; and I think 
anything we do will compare with modern schemes of social insurance in 
first-class corporations. In 1935 we submitted a brief to the then committee 
asking that the insurance industry should be exempted, and we suggested that 
if the committee wished to bring us within the bounds of an unemployment 
insurance measure that they give us the same opportunity that was originally 
given in England, whereby within a limited time we might set up our own un- 
employment fund and administer it. That is being done now in England. I 
think that was the original intention in 1935, because in the beginning we were 
omitted from the Act along with other financial institutions. The rate of unem- 
ployment with us is less than 1 per cent, and you have an assumption of 12 per 
cent. Unemployment rises as high as 30 per cent. That indicates that there 
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_ is a very heavy taxation on those employees who contribute to the present plans 
ROL their companies and who come in through the insurance companies. We 
_ would like to suggest to you, Mr. Chairman,—I am saying this without trying 
_ to give any offence—that we be placed on the same basis as the civil service. If 
'. you leave the civil service out, leave us out on the same basis, and if you are going 
_ to bring us in bring the civil service in. Remember, Mr. Chairman, that to-day 
the civil service also are competitors with some of our people. I would suggest 
for your consideration the men you are paying substantial incomes to for 
selling annuities. .I suggest also—I am not clear as to what is going to happen, 
but there should be a few thousand employees who will be employed by this 
- commission—will they be brought under the Unemployment Insurance Act or 
will they be members of the civil service and be exempted? This is going to be 
an insurance corporation and I take it that it will also have the same steadiness 
_ of employment as we have. Why not extend to us the same privileges as you 
_ do to the employees of your own insurance corporation? 

I say I am voicing these ideas on behalf of four million policy holders, men 
of modest means, who themselves are our employers and who will pay or con- 
tribute to the Act either as employees or as small employers. Thank you, Mr. 

_ Chairman. 

The CHAirmMANn: In connection with your splendid presentation, you have 
expressed and quite correctly so, the vital necessity of keeping the Act actuarially 
sound and you suggest that we engage the services of some actuary who has 
had experience in the administrative end of such an Act. However, in connec- 
tion with your last suggestion, proposing that we remove from this Act the 
sheltered wage earners so to speak—the good risks—do you not think it would 
have a very serious actuarial effect upon the whole Act? 


The Wrrnuss: I think the answer is that the 12 per cent was a calculation 
made in 1935, excluding the employees of the financial institutions. In making 
_that estimate of unemployment at that time the 12 per cent did not include the 
_ employees of the financial institutions, banks, insurance companies and loan and 
trust companies. So you are still proceeding on the basis that with an assumed 
-rate that excluded these employees. 


Mr. Rei: I do not think you have been exactly fair in your criticism of 
the high-salaried men in the Annuities Department. I quite realize the feeling 
of the insurance companies against the dominion government being in the insur- 

ance business at all, but I know the branch officers who sell these annuities on 
commission, and the ones I know are not receiving as large an amount as your 
men receive. I think to be fair to them that statement should be placed on the 
record. ee 

Mr. SmitH: I would be glad to take issue with you on that and to tances 

the information, because I think my figures are correct, and that a guther more 


3 


of our men would welcome the change. are using the 
, «0 as possible in 
By Mr. Pottier: », and vice versa. 


_I understand that you approve the principle of third and hearing from 

e And that your remarks only deal with suggestioalled sheltered industries 

ing out possible improvements?—A. Yes. neltered industry, oe 
Q. The first suggestion you made, as I rememb-ent in the same boat as the 


: -aay, however, that it has been 
in Council should proclaim the date of the Act rea is sah Eaeanerh company 


ee coe itice. the general manager of a local 
| Q. I am not clear on that.—A. It seems to me fing stone. Ot hteeeseRneetell 
Act. I think therefore that since we are pleading top dog in our various com- 
_ collected this very careful investigation ras ees The automobile came upon us 
next few months to be quite sure that all machiiss snot is strictly competitive, 
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Furthermore, the competition is not even based upon any commonsense or 
economic basis. If people want to ride in their automobiles they are going to 
ride in them and we can do nothing about it. : 

From our own standpoint, we have had a period of transition. As I 
pointed out, our name has been changed. Twenty-five years ago nobody had 
heard of anything furnishing local transportation other than a street car. Now 
we have the bus and the trolly bus, and it is pretty obvious to everybody now 
that the trolly, the old-fashioned trolly, plays little part in cities of under 100,000 
of a population. Even in the larger cities the bus is going to play an increasingly 
large part. 

It is all very well to say to the company, “Scrap your old equipment,” but 
if it is not amortized there are some difficulties about doing that. 

Then there is the further feature, and I am speaking of twenty-five years 
ago, that at the outbreak of war in one city the wages paid were 274 cents an 
hour, and in three years they were up to 60 cents. But the fares remained the 
same, and the fares have not gone up at all proportionately with the other costs, 
such as wages. 

But I do not think you have heard our industry come whining anywhere 
about this situation. We have not asked for public subventions, and we have 
not made any attempt to have our competitor, the automobile, interfered with 
in any way. And we are not doing it to-day. We are only pointing these 
things out and pointing out the troubles we have had. I think you will also 
agree that from coast to coast our Canadian transit companies and their general 
managers have made a number of honest attempts to cope with the situations 
that confronted them. 


So I say at the present time we are an industry that is performing an 
important public service which needs all the financial support in that regard 
which it can have. 


Now we find ourselves under the provisions of this Unemployment Insurance 
Act. I cannot imagine that anybody could possibly quarrel with any principle 
that lies behind this Act. It is certainly too late in the day to do anything of 
that sort anyway, but we question if it is necessary to lay this burden upon this 
already heavily burdened industry, and I want to call the committee’s attention 
to just three matters in that regard. 


Unemployment in the case of this public utility is so rare as to be practically 
non-existent. There are no seasonal lay-offs, except in the case of our way 
department where we take a gang on for one job. They know they are only 
on a temporary job and they are laid off as soon as that job is finished. They 
are not regular employees. 


The Cuatrman: From the evidence we heard this morning we are wondering 
why there should be any unemployment in this country. 


Mr. Farry: I think you are getting the cream of. the situation, Mr. 
Chairman. 

In addition, there are practically no fluctuations in employment. The 
employment is stable and continuous, compared with other industry. I think it 
is fair to say that practically anyone of our members could certify, to use the 
wording of the draft Act “that the employment is, having regard to the normal 
practice of the employment, permanent in character.”” I would point this out, 
that the burdens laid upon this industry by the Act are proportionately heavier 

than those laid upon other industries. Roughly 50 per cent of their gross 
revenue is in the form of wages, which is a substantially higher figure than the 
figure for the average industry. Therefore, we are not only being asked to pay 
more than other industries, but we have not the same needs in this case as 
other industries. 


[Mr. Irving S. Fairty, K.C.] 
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Finally, I make this observation. Theoretically, there are substantial 


3 i differences in the ownership and operation of our various member utilities in 
_ Canada. Practically, these differences have become relatively unimportant. 


Some of our utilities are publicly owned and directly operated by a municipality; 


_ some_are managed by a commission appointed by such municipalities; some are 


completely regulated and practically managed by provincial commissions and 
others are so regulated by drastic franchise agreement that the real management 
rests with the public. ; 

_ Under these circumstances, we think it is not unfair if clause K (ii) of this 
draft Act were enlarged to include every local transit utility in Canada which is 
able to satisfy the commission that the requirements of the section have been 
met. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHarrMAN: Does Mr. Vallee wish to say anything? 
Mr. ArrHur Vauuesr, K.C., called. 


Mr. VauieE: Mr. Chairman, I am acting for the Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany. I really do not see that I can add anything to what has been said by the 
general counsel for the Canadian Transit Association. If you will allow me I 
will attempt to prepare a memorandum of statistics and figures concerning more 
particularly the Montreal Tramways Company. 


By Mr. Jean: 
Q. When can you do that?—A. To-morrow. 
The CHarrMAN: Do you wish to make any representations, Mr. Gray? 
Mr. G. S. Gray: I have nothing to add to Mr. Fairty’s remarks. 


By Mr. Pottier: 

Q. Mr. Fairty, I understand your industry has been having rather a difficult 
and strenuous time?—A. A strenuous time. 

Q. In the last ten or fifteen years has the number of employees in your 
industry gone down?—A. I think it is fair to say practically only through death 
and resignations and that sort of thing. There have been no dismissals on that 
account. 

Q. And they would not be replaced?—A. There have not been replacements. 

Q. What I had in mind was where a whole branch might be given up or a 
whole system given up. On that account you would have unemployment?—A. 
No, no; I would say definitely not. I do not know of a single case in Canada 
where that has happened. The street railways have not been given up; the 
‘buses have been invariably substituted. I do not know any case in Canada 
where anything but an interurban line has been actually given up completely. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 
Q. What about the Toronto-Guelph line, for instance?—A. That is an 
interurban line. 
Q. Are you not representing them?—A. We are not representing the inter- 


urban lines. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Generally speaking, where one form of transportation has been given 

up it has been replaced by another; is that not so?—A, Yes. For example, 
take London, Ontario. London is completely abandoning its street railway and 
_ putting in buses. But the same condition is entering into the new franchise 
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By Mr. Roebuck: Be Gare 

Q. If we exempted the members of your organization who are evidently — 

confined to the towns and cities, would we not also have to exempt the inter- 

urban lines?—A. I think the inter-urban lines, with due respect, fall into a 
different category. 


By Mr. Pottier: 

Q. But they are having hard times?—-A. No, they are not; the inter-urban 
lines are doing remarkably well. But I do not speak for the inter-urban lines 
here this morning. 

Q. You are not speaking for them?—A. No, 


By Hon. Mr, David: 


Q. Have you an age limit for your employees?—A. We represent more than 
thirty companies, and I imagine they all have their own rules and regulations, 

@. But in a general way those who are working for those companies have 
a retiring age, have they not?—A. The Montreal Tramways have had for a 
number of years a pension system, and I believe they retire at sixty. The 
Toronto Transportation Commission has recently put a pension system in and 
the compulsory retirement age is seventy and the voluntary retirement age is 
sixty-five. Other companies have varying plans. 


By Hon. Mr. Hayden: 


Q. Is there any superannuation?—A, That is pension. 

Q. Would it be a percentage of their wages?—A. Once more, it varies with 
the company. In Toronto it is three per cent, and the commission contributes 
at least that much more. 


By Hon. Mr. David: 


Q. So at sixty years of age your employee is unemployed?—A. In Montreal 
they have done so. 

Q. He is unemployable at sixty years of age?—A. He is allowed to work 
if he wants to. 

Q. But he is unemployable?—A. Not precisely, because many of the men 
rather like to work until they are sixty-five. 

Q. They can do so?—A. Yes. They can ask for their pension at sixty, but 
they rather like to take it at sixty-five. 

As a matter of fact, I have a few figures here. Out of a total of 2,230 
employees in 1939 only 26 resigned. That is about 1-11 per cent. Six only 
were discharged during the year, and 44 were pensioned. We have 428 members 
on that pension fund; 113 on the permanant disability pension fund and 315 on 
the old age pension fund. 

a It is a contributory pension?—A. They contribute a few dollars per 
month. 

Q. What is the average of the pension at sixty-five?—A. $50.00 a month. 


Mr. Farry: Mr. Chairman, I have been twenty-five years with this industry 
and I have some personal knowledge of it. I would rather repudiate the sug- 
gestion that any man reaching the age of sixty has become unemployable. I 
think some of the very best men we have in our company are between the ages 
of sixty and seventy. 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. Mr. Fairty, where you changed from electric lines to bus lines—take 
the city of London as an example—you replaced some employees but many of 
those who drove cars became unemployed because they were not keen on 

[Mr. Irving 8S. Fairty, K.C.] 
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g buses; is that not true?—A. I imagine that may be to a certain extent 
_ Some older men would not like to change over and possibly could not 
nge over. 

_~ Q. So that while the number of employees may not vary the men who are 
employed might vary considerably as these changes occurred?—A. I think that 
is a fair observation. 


By Mr. Pottier: 


__ Q. Besides, you are representing an association which maintained these 
_ electric railways and brought in buses to supplement them. You were running 
_ tailways before. There are in Canada a number of electric railways and the 
_ employees of these electric railways would not be a part of your association at 
_ all; is that right?—A. No, I do not think there is one. I am sure there is not 
» an electric railway that is not part of our association, 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


2 Q. Not the inter-urban lines?—A. There is practically no inter-urban 
_ railway left in Canada, as far as I know. 


By Mr. Pottier: 

‘a Q. Then those employees that were with the inter-urban railways are out 
' of employment today or else they have had to go into some other line because 
_ their systems have been given up?—A. In the past that may have been so; I 
- do not know to what extent. But that is a story ten years old. Once again I must 
_ say that I do not represent those companies; I represent only the local companies. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 
Q. Is the Windsor-Sandwich line in your organization?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it still running?—A. It is running buses. 
The CHARMAN: It has transferred to buses. 


_ By Mr. Roebuck: 
-Q. Is the Guelph line in your association?—A. Yes. 
Q. That, I think, is doing well?—A. Hamilton has always done well. 
; Mr. Gray: Our association represents at least 90 per cent of the street rail- 
- way business in Canada and the local transportation business in Canada. That 
is comprehensive of the whole country from coast to coast. 
_ If I may answer your question, Mr. Roebuck, you brought out the point of 
- inter-urban lines. As a matter of fact, there are only three inter-urban lines in 
- Canada left—electric railways: One in British Columbia, one in Ontario and one 
- in Quebec. But the change over from inter-urban lines to buses, that is, electric 
- lines to buses, has been so gradual, and the old company in a great number of 
_ cases, operated the electric line. 
___. Mr. Rew: That is the case in British Columbia? 
Mr. Gray: That is the case in British Columbia. That is what is happening 
right now in the Niagara peninsula. That is what happened in Windsor. 
‘Mr. Rorsucx: The Niagara peninsula carries freight. 
_ ‘Mr. Gray: A great number of the inter-urban lines carry freight; practically 
all of them. oy, 
i Mr. Homutu: The passenger business on the electric line running through 
our country is only complementary to the freight business. 
~~ Mr. Gray: Very likely. 
| : Thank you, gentlemen. 
Pica. hae Pereeh tine the Canadian Garment Workers Associa- 
ion? If not, I believe Mr. Farris of Vancouver wishes to make some 
epresentations about the logging industry of British Columbia. 
7; : 
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Mr. W. B. Farris, K.C., Representing British Columbia sawmill and logging 
interests, called: 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman: I did not intend to address your committee, 
but there have been observations in the Vancouver papers we have received 
that Mr. Pattulo, our Premier, has addressed certain statements to yourself and 
to the British Columbia members representing that the lumbering industry of 
British Columbia should be included under this Act. 

Now, I might just say to you that our lumbering industry is made up of two 
parts, the sawmilling part and logging. I happen to be counsel for the British 
Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, which I may say 
manufacture about 60 per cent of the lumber; and also I am counsel for the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association, which produce about 70 per cent of the 
lumber. I am also authorized to speak on behalf of the other sawmill associa- 
tion known as the Western Lumbering Association. These two associations 
produce 95 per cent of the manufactured lumber in British Columbia; and the 
leading members of these associations are members of the Loggers’ Association. 
In other words, in British Columbia logging and sawmilling form our lumbering 
industry. 

And now, under your Act as drawn up, the leading sawmills of British 
Columbia are brought under the Act because they run reasonably continuously; 
and I am very glad to say this for our western sawmilling and lumbering 
industry, that we fully recognize the principle of unemployment insurance. 
I might say for our lumbering industry in British Columbia that I think we 
have been at all times very very active in regard to our relationship with labour. 
British Columbia brought the eight hour day into effect, the lumbering industry 
was the first to adopt it. We were also active with the government, and I think 
we were very helpful in bringing about the Minimum Wage Act; and I may say 
that we are paying 30 per cent more than the minimum wage in British Columbia. 
So, I say that as far as we are concerned we endorse the Act as drawn 100 per 
cent. I think that possibly the best argument that I could make on behalf of 
the British Columbia lumbermen is to say that we adopt the argument made by 
Mr. Moore, representing the Lumbermen’s Association. We realize that Acts 
of this kind cannot be perfectly drawn, that there are bound to be difficulties; 
but as he has included the loggers, asking that they be brought under the Act, 
I understand—I have not seen the telegrams, I do not know on what ground 
that was being advanced by Mr. Pattulo in his suggestion that the loggers should 
be included, but I understand his grounds are that it is not a seasonal employ- 
ment—I want to point out to you that that is a very wrong conception entirely 
of present conditions in British Columbia. That might have been true at one 
time, but as the time has gone along the available timber close to the water 
has been cut away with the result that we are having now to go back into the 
higher altitudes with the result that the average logging operation is closed in 
winter from December until March or May owing to snow, and in summer they 
are generally closed from June for about two months owing to the fire hazard. 
I think that the figure given to me by the secretary of the Loggers’ Association 
is that the average logger is employed about 5-2 months per year. 

I may also say that that logging group are a very transient number of 
employees. For instance, take our particular association which represents 70 
per cent, as I said, of the log production in British Columbia. At the peak 
period last year there would be jobs for approximately 7,000 yet the placements 
for that 7,000 exceeded 12,000. In other words they are moving back and forth 
all the time. It is almost like being on a street car, they are getting on one 
place and off the next. And I might say that I happen tobe director of the 
Union Steamship Company, the company which has practically all the ships 
doing to a large extent the transportation business on the west coast of British 

[Mr. W. B. Farris, K.C.] 
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of Co lanibin going from point to point; and w 
_ and I have had an opportunity of watching, which I do every month, the list of 
_ passengers, and nearly that whole passenger list is made up of loggers going to 
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e do a very large passenger business, 


and from these camps. 


te If this committee should include the loggers they are coming up against a 
very very difficult task. I think that the administrative costs with respect to 
the loggers would probably exceed their contributions. I think the department 
_Yealize the very great difficulties from an administrative standpoint which 


would be involved. If we could stabilize our logging industry, and have the 
men keep stable by an insurance scheme of this kind, we would welcome it. 
We see the impossibility, however, at the present time of this being carried out 


__ and what we do suggest to you is this: That you are taking a very great step; 


we are brought in under the Act now; but you should very very carefully 
investigate the British Columbia logging situation because I might say to you 
that many logging concerns in British Columbia are more or less transient 
concerns and that has caused a very considerable loss to the government of 
British Columbia in respect to their collections in connection with workmen’s 
compensation. The unpaid dues by many of these companies has reached into 


the thousands, even into the hundreds of thousands of dollars; and I suggest 
_ that that may very well affect the actuarial soundness of this Act. 


I say that you are proceeding in a way that we can endorse and we would 


_ suggest that no last minute changes should be brought into effect. I regret 


exceedingly that I do not know the argument nor the figures which I noticed 


in the press reports from our province which I saw since I arrived here. How- 


ever, I want to say this, that our industry has worked in the closest co-operation 
with Mr. Pearson, the British Columbia Minister of Labour, and I can only 


_ say that I am sorry he is not here himself because I am sure he would admit the 
- soundness of the point I have made. 


Gentlemen, as I said, I had not intended formally to appear before this 


committee but I felt that it was my duty to place these facts before you, and I 


want to thank you very much for the opportunity of being heard. 


By Mr. Pottwer: 
Q. You are against any extension of the Act to include the loggers and 


are satisfied with it the way it stands?—A. We are satisfied with it. I would, 


however, go this far; if after investigation it was found that it was practical or 


~ desirable to bring the loggers in under the provisions of the Act we would not 


be opposed to it. 

The CuairMaN: That is, if the advisory committee investigated and made 
such a recommendation? ; 

The Witness: Yes. We say it is too late in the day to do it now. You are 


dealing with a very dangerous thing. With all due regard to British Columbia, 


I think that if Mr. Pearson had been here we could probably have avoided any 
difficulty, particularly if Mr. Pearson understood that a large part of the 


_ lumbering industry, namely the sawmills, now come under the provisions of 


the Act. 


By a f the estimate of forest production 
. What would you say to the reports of the estimate of forest ; 
ee in the ae in Cindaa: 1938, which is a very authentic report—lI do 


‘not think anyone would dispute the Bureau here. In that report it is stated: 


igati 7 rketing of a 

“The result of the 1938 investigation showed that the marke 
thousand cubic feet of standing timber involved an average | er 
investment of about $70, an average expenditure of $12 on materials an 
supplies, an average employment of 8 man days of labour and an average 
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wage and salary distribution of $28. Applying these figures to the total 
estimated cut of over 2,562 million cubic feet gives a total capital invest-_ 


ment of about $185 million, a total expenditure of about $32 million on 
materials and a total payroll of $74 million. 


Operations in the woods are carried on more or less uniformly. 


throughout the year in British Columbia and the average logging season 


is about 200 days. On account of the larger size of the material and the. 


greater use of logging machinery the production per man per day is 
higher than elsewhere in Canada and averages about 225 cubic feet of 
standing timber. At this rate, the industry in this province would have 
given employment in 1938 to at least 13,298 individuals throughout the 
season. 2 . 
The logging season elsewhere in Canada averages only about 100 
days and the average production per man per day is about 82 cubic feet of 
standing timber. This would mean employment during the logging season 
for at least 250,524 individuals. The total for the country as a whole 
would be more than 263,822 persons employed during the logging seasons 
in the different districts where this work is carried on.” 


Now, this is an unbiased report put out by our department here at: Ottawa 
and it is a report on the logging industry of British Columbia as compared with 
logging operations in eastern Canada. It says that the average logging season 
in British Columbia is about 200 days and the production per man per day is 
about 225 cubic feet as compared with an average season of about 100 days and 
an average production per man per day of about 82 cubic feet in eastern Canada. 
They also point out in this report that the operation is continuous throughout 
the year. What have you to say to that?—A. In the first place there are about 
700 logging operations in the province of British Columbia. Many of those do 
not operate more than three months. I think that there are none of them that 
operate more than ten months; with the possible exception of Bledol, Stewart 
and Wilson on the Alberni canal. I think the majority do not operate more than 
seven months; and I have here with me the secretary of the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association who makes this his business. He tells me that the total 
average is 5.2 months. As I say, that has been the general impression, that 
logging operations in British ‘Columbia are continuous and provide regular 
employment, but the facts are that at the present time as far as I know I think 
there is only one logging operation being carried on in British Columbia. They 
are all closed down at the present time on account of the fire hazard. I might also 
point out to you that not only is there the seasonal unemployment but there is 
the market question. Take, for instance, yellow cedar; there are about. 3,000 
men employed in the yellow cedar industry when that is being operated. Owing 
to the general conditions and lack of market, while there is a very large demand 
at the present time for fir and spruce, yellow cedar is not in demand and there 
has been no large operation of yellow cedar since I think early in May or the 
latter part of April, and it will probably not open up again until fall. There 
are 3,000 men employed in that industry alone, and that is in addition to the 
seasonal features of the occupation. I do think, with all due regard to the 
general report that may be file here, that the representations I have made are 
really presented on a very conservative basis. 

Q. Before you go I would like to ask you this: You have referred to the 
submission made by the Minister of Labour for British Columbia. I have here 
quite a long telegram in which he deals with this whole situation. 


The Cuamman: Do you not think you had better read that telegram for 
the benefit of the committee, Mr. Reid? 


[Mr. W. B. Farris, K.C.] 
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Mr. Rew: I think it should be placed on the record. I will read it: 


Seek Fay ; Vicrorta, B.C., July 20, 1940. 
Have just received your air mail letter had hoped to get to Ottawa 
in time to be of some help in presenting British Columbia case for 
unemployment insurance but cannot get there in time to be of much 
use Stop I have to-day wired the Minister of Labour advising him 
of the wholehearted support of our Governement to an unemployment 
insurance measure and urging that it be carried into operation without 
delay _ Stop Have pointed out to him that less than half the workers 
in British Columbia are included and have complained that several 
major industries are excluded notably lumbering and fishing Stop I 
see no reason why lumbering particularly should not be included as 
our records show that the variation in employment throughout the year 
wee even: in the logging industry is not unreasonable and certainly in our 
opinion not enough to justify the exclusion of the industry Stop Have 
pointed out that the States of Oregon and Washington include the 
lumbering industry and have made provision of their acts for dealing 
with the problems arising out of the variation in employment Stop The 
_ method used for this purpose could very well be applied to other season 
industries such as fishing shipping and perhaps to some extent agriculture 
Stop I have urged the Minister that consideration be given to changes 
' . in the act which will make it possible for a much larger number of 
Re workers in British Columbia to benefit by it though we have no desire 
rs to delay the passing of thismeasure Stop Giving the information that you 
ze - asked for number of employees in the logging industry thirteen thousand 
saw mills and other woodworking occupations twenty one thousand 
pulp and paper three thousand five hundred fruit and vegetable canneries 
four thousand fishermen fourteen thousand shore fisheries operations 
six thousand you ask for figures on seine boats which are included in 
above number of seine boat licences three hundred workers one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty two coast shipping including stevedoring seven 
thousand Stop Should you require any more information we shall be 
- glad to give you whatever we have do not hesitate to wire. 


My reason for tabling it now is that they favour the inclusion of loggers coming 
- within the provisions of the bill. 
ag The Witness: I say, in answer to that telegram I had not seen the figures. 
_ Mr. Pearson has included the lumbering industry as a whole. He apparently 
does not realize that the lumbering industry is largely being brought under 
_ this Act; which we are very glad to accept. Sawmills are a large part of our 
- lumber industry and we are glad to accept that provision with respect to 
them and we welcome it. We would welcome it also for the logging industry 
if it were practical. I might say this to you in reference to these figures, that 
our sawmills operate practically continuously. Mr. Pearson has given certain 
figures that may have a bearing on this. I am going to give you some figures 
~ out of Mr. Pearson’s annual report for 1938. I find there that he includes 
under the heading of lumbering both the sawmilling, the logging and the 
shingle business, all under one head; and he includes the number of men 
employed by months (this is for 1937) and in July there were 24,244; in 
_ February there were 12,820. And remember, gentlemen, that includes the 
sawmill figures where they are almost continuously employed. You will see 
the tremendous drop in the figures. I have here also the figures showing the 
ordinary employment. They are shown in this report published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of British Columbia; and with the exception of the canning 
industry there is no practical general change in the labour situation. But as 
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to the logging situation, as I say, I am satisfied that Mr. Pearson—for whom 
I have the greatest respect—if he really understood the situation and the fact 
that lumbering was going into this scheme, and knew the real situation of our 
transient labour problems, would not have suggested that. 

The CuairmMan: Thank you very much, Mr. Farris. 

I wonder if it would be the wish of the committee that we read the wire 
Mr. Pearson sent to myself? Is it the wish of the committee that we place 
that on the record? 

Some Hon. Mrmpers: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: That telegram reads as follows:— 

I find find it impossible to be in Ottawa by Tuesday so have decided 
not make the trip at the present time Stop Our government. whole- 
heartedly supports an unemployment insurance measure and believes that 
the federal government should carry it into operation at the very earliest 
possible moment Stop Newspaper reports indicate that the present 
measure provides insurance for less than one half of the workers in 
British Columbia and excludes several of our major industries especially 
lumbering fishing and agriculture Stop Our government believes that 
an effort should be made to cover a large number of workers and cannot 
see any good reason why the lumber industry should be excluded as 
returns made to our department by all branches of the lumbering industry 
including logging show that there is not an unreasonable variation in 
employment throughout the year certainly in our opinion not large 
enough to justify the exclusion of this industry Stop All branches of 
the lumbering industry are included in unemployment insurance measure 
in operation in states of Washington and Oregon and IJ find that they 
have employed a method of dealing with industry taking into consideration 
the variance in employment and also providing for exclusion under certain 
conditions and during certain periods which fully covers any objections 
that might be raised against the inclusion of the lumbering industry and 
which also makes it possible to include other seasonal industries which 
are not at present included in our act Stop We feel that special provisions 
could be made for other industries in which there is a large variance in | 
employment during the various seasons of the year Stop While we 
realize that industries can be added by amendment to the act from year 
to year we feel that while the act will be extremely valuable as it is and 
fully supported in principle by us it does not provide for a large group of 
workers in industries in British Columbia which have a variance in 
numbers employed from season to season Stop It must not be forgotten 
however that our real problem is in providing for those workers who are 
unemployed over fairly long periods due to the seasonal condition of the 
industry in which they work Stop I hope you will find it possible to 
give consideration to these suggestions. | 


We have a letter from Mr. Charpentier, President of the Federation of 
Catholic Workers, who wishes to make some representations on behalf of his 
union. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Before Mr. Charpentier is heard; Mr. Fairty asked me to 
explain to the committee that he was not asking for the exclusion of the employees 
of the Grey Coach Lines. 


The Cuamman: That is a subsidiary of the Toronto Street Railway 
Company, isn’t it? 


Mr. Rorsuck: Yes. 
The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Roebuck. 
[Mr. W. B. Farris, K.C.] 
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Hon. Mr. Davip: May I have your permission, Mr. Chairman, to make an 
rvation? — 5; 

The CuatrMANn: Certainly, Senator.’ 

‘ Hon. Mr. Davi: This, perhaps, is not so much a question as a general 
_ observation. Has there at any time been adduced, either in England or in 
Canada, any evidence as to what would be the effect on these transients of 
unemployment insurance and its relation to life insurance in the case of wage 
earners? The point that strikes me is that during the time of employment as an 
- employable he will draw a certain amount for which at the most he will have 
- paid in a year $18.72. 

The Cuarrman: How much is that, Senator David? 

a Hon. Mr. Davin: $18.72, if he is a wage earner making $26 a week. Those 
_ are the figures which have been given to me. What strikes me is this: if the 
- employee knows that when he is unemployed he will receive so much a month 
or so much a year, does that have the effect of leading him to believe that he 
- does not need to insure himself for the protection of his family? Will it mean 
_ that he will neglect to carry life insurance with the result that when he dies his 
_ children and family may become a very heavy burden on society. Is there the 
- possibility of placing something in the Act for a certain amount to go towards 
' meeting the cost to the widow of the mourning and funeral, because very often 
' upon the death of the wage earner there is not enough money in the family to 
_ buy a little plot in the cemetery. 

9g Has there been any evidence adduced to the effect that these pensions or 
_ payments made to unemployed persons have acted as a deterrent as far as life 
_ insurance is concerned? 

a The CuairMan: Senator, I think the only answer that I could give to that 
__ would be that I am advised the statement has been made by Sir William 
| Beveridge, who is chairman of the unemployment advisory committee in Great 
| Britain, that instead of discouraging the taking out of life insurance, by acquaint- 
_ ing the employees with the insurance principle, it has actually increased the 
4g number of imsurance policies in Great Britain. 

q Hon. Mr. Davin: That would satisfy me. 

The CHARMAN: Proceed, Mr. Charpentier. 

'. Mr, Jean: Perhaps Mr. Charpentier would prefer to make his presenta- 
' tion in French. It is your privilege, Mr. Charpentier. 

e The Cuarrman: Which ever language he would prefer to use, and perhaps 
_ Mr. Jean would translate it for us. Would you prefer to speak in French, Mr. 
_ Charpentier? ; 

4 Mr. CuarpPentier: Of course, it would be easier for me to speak in French. 
The CuarrMan: You are speaking pretty good English now. 

Mr. Cuarpentier: I can state my views in English, and I will not be long. 
_ Our Confederation of Catholic Workers in Canada, as you are aware, Mr. 
_ McLarty, has always endorsed unemployment insurance. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your membership, Mr ee 
have always endorsed unemployment insurance legislation. 
efor years. © 
__- We did not pronounce ourselves exactly in respect of the method of applying 
that legislation between the provinces, the federal government and the cones 
tions or through the federal government itself. We left the cone ro 
of view to the legislators themselves, and we were satisfied to accept the mo : 
of application that would be agreed upon. Since there has been agreemen 
ae 


Ir, Charpentier?—A. Around 50,000. We 
We have done so 
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between the provinces and the federal government, we are satisfied. What we 


want, of course, is a national unemployment insurance scheme which will be 


applied nationally. We have always, of course, fostered the principle of com- _ 


pulsory tripartite contributions, and we take issue with the statement that was 
made in certain circles that the workers were opposed to compulsory contribu- 
tions. We have always been in favour of that, because we want this legislation 
‘to be under the insurance business. 

We should like to have the Act amended so that workers earning as much 
as $2,500 a year will be included. It would bring in more SEONG to sub- 
soribe to the same insurance scheme and more employees. 

Certain classes of workers, for instance, the longshoremen, were omitted 
from the legislation in 1935. Our members in that category wanted the con- 
federation to ask the government to include them, at least, partially. We know 
that these longshoremen perform a seasonal occupation and every winter, of 
course, they are out of work. But they should be subscribers to the same 
insurance and be entitled to a part of their seasonal unemployed period and to 
withdraw certain benefits out of the fund. 

There are other categories of workers in the same position. 

We should like to see section 43 more clearly defined concerning disputes 
wherein the workers are deprived of withdrawing any benefits. There are 
different industrial disputes. There are industrial disputes that are not justified 
and there are other industrial disputes where it is well known that the workers 
are within their rights. There are disputes, of course, bringing workers out of 


work when they are not participating directly in the strike itself but who never- - 


theless are forced out of work. I think this is covered. They are not. on strike 
willingly, and I think they do not lose anything. But there are different kinds 
of strikes, just ones and unjust ones. There should be a distinction, and those 
workers who o go on. strike in full comphance with the law of the country should 
not in any shape or form be deprived of their insurance benefits. It is not clear 
whether they would, according to the present definition of section 48. 

We hope that as far as the indemnities are concerned the government has 
seen to it that the contributions to be made are high enough to meet the bill. We 
hope they have been placed upon a sound basis, upon the same legislation exist- 
ing in other countries and have taken out the best of them. 

We are very much pleased to learn from the bill that the worker who is able 
to prevent himself from being unemployed for a long period of time will in the 
long run withdraw higher benefits. If I am wrong in this I should like to be 
corrected. What we appreciate is this; that a worker is supposed to be entitled 
to so many weeks a year after the law is in force and so many contributions have 
been made. So long as he has paid 180 payments during one or two years he is 
entitled to so many benefits for every one of those payments. If he is able to 
remain in work for a long period of time those benefits to which he will be 
entitled for two years or one year will accumulate and he will be entitled to 
receive a higher indemnity when he is unemployed. That is a very fine feature 
of the law. 

As far as the board of advisers is concerned, we have noticed that the govern- 
ment have provided for a representative of wage-earners’ organizations as well as 
employers’ organizations. We should think that every workers’ organization 


which is considered a representative one by the government should be entitled to 


have representation on that body. The workers’ representatives on that body 
should be as many as there are trade union organizations. 

The suggestion has been advanced that other savings plans would be better 
for the workers than the present unemployment insurance bill. We are, of course, 
very much in favour of subscribing to savings certificates, but we know that that 
will last only a few years during the war. When the war is over those savings 
certificates will have served their purpose and the workers will be left with 
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nothing, if no other schemes have been devised to help them along. We know 
| that after the war unemployment will reach the same high level that was 


reached during 1933 and 1934. We should have the means to avoid the misery 
that such a condition would bring about. What we want is a measure of real 
protection for those unemployed persons after the war. 

While the government is enforcing the Unemployment Insurance Act we 
should like if they would compile statistics as to the cost of the application of 
that measure in each industry, in order to ascertain afterwards the best method 
of correcting the law so that each industry will be subject to certain rules and in 
order to alleviate other industries which are less responsible for unemployment. 

What we expect from the law is that the government will find it necessary 
to establish minimum rates of wages in each industry for the whole nation. The 
bill which is before us will not have a very satisfactory application or be very 
beneficial to society at large unless a minimum rate of wages is fixed for each 
industry on a nation-wide scale. That will help to stabilize the contributions of 
wage-earners and employers alike. 

In a nutshell, that is about all I wanted to say on behalf of the Confedera- 
tion with respect to this legislation. 

If I may, I should like to suggest that the government contemplate in the 
near future amending the law with respect to family allowances in the province 
of Quebec. You know that the province of Quebec is noted for its large families. 
The average size of family in the country is supposed to be five persons. In the 
province of Quebec, it is above that; it is at least six or seven persons. We are 


_ asking if it could be provided that a family allowance would be inserted in the 


bill in order to pay an allowance for each child above the average family in the 
country. Of course, it might require a higher contribution from the wage-earners 
concerned; we do not know. At any rate, it is a feature that might be studied 
and included in the law at some future time. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Would it not work out about the same? Take the province of British 
Columbia; there the living costs are higher; the number in the family may be 
less than in the families in Quebec, but living costs are higher. Taking it all 
over the country it may work out very fairly, do you think so?—A. We would 
not object; absolutely not. Thank you, Mr. McLarty and hon. gentlemen for 
hearing me. 


By Mr. Jean: 
Q. When was your last congress?—A. Last September in Quebec. 
Q. Was the question of unemployment insurance discussed ?—A. It was dis- 
cussed and we, of course, adopted the principle. 
Q. Was there any divergence of opinion among the employees?—A. Among 
the members of our movement there was no dissension at all; the feeling was 
unanimous. 


By Mr. McNwen: 
Q. Does your organization extend across Canada?—A. We extend into 


Ontario; we have a few locals in Ottawa. 


By Mr. Pottier: ; 
Q. Did you hear Mr. Moore yesterday ?—A. No, I was not here, sir. 
The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Charpentier. ie 
- Before we adjourn, is the committee willing to sit to-night. If it is possible, 
I think we should, judging from the amount of work to be done. 
Some Hon. Mrmpers: Yes. 
7199—3 
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The CuHarrmaAn: In that case, we shall adjourn until 4 o’clock when we 
shall hear Mr. Wolfenden. 

Just before the committee rises I should like to make one little correction in 
the minutes of Monday. In a statement by myself on page 12 I am reported as 
having said:— 

The Cuatrman: I think the explanation has been given. In connec- 
tion with the National Employment Commission report I insisted at that 
time that they take it up with the provinces and the provinces were quite 
willing to allow the dominion to assume that obligation. 


That is obviously a typographical error. I did not say any such thing. I was 
not then the Minister of Labour and they did it of their own volition and not by 
any suggestion or insistence by myself. 

At 1 p.m. the committee adjourned to meet at 4 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMAN: Well, gentlemen, we have a quorum. Before we continue 
with the presentation by Mr. Wolfenden which has been arranged for today 
we have here again the representatives of the Railway Association, Mr. Rand and 
Mr. Evans, who were considering certain amendments that were gone into last 
night. I understand that a meeting was held this morning with the committee 
concerned and I believe they have agreed on the form which those amendments 
should take. You will find a copy of those amendments in front of you. 


Mr. I. C. Rann, K.C., and Mr. F. C. Evans, recalled: 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzim: I understand that these amendments have been 
agreed to by the officials of your department? 

The CHatrRMAN: Yes, I do not think it will take us very ee to deal with 
this matter. The representatives of the Railwaymen’s Association went into it 
very fully last. night and I think we were pretty well agreed as to what the 
substance of the amendment should be. 

Mr. HomutH: Some years ago I understand some representations were 
made, some changes were made in the American Act so that with respect to 
railway employees operating into the United States certain deductions could 
be made in respect of their unemployment insurance measure. 

Mr. Evans: Yes. 

Mr. Homutu: My understanding is that some representations were made 
to the American government a couple of years ago with respect to that matter. 

Mr. Evans: I think that had to do with the differentiation between opera- 
tions in the States and in Canada. They had applied a formula and I think 
pretty largely the representations that we made were with regard to that formula. 

Mr. Homurn: I just wanted to clear that up. 

The CuHairMan: I understand that Justice has gone over these as well, and 
some very minor changes have been suggested. I wonder what they are. 

Mr. Hopeson: Mr. Stangroom has a copy there. 

The CuHarrmMan: On section 17, subsection (5): On the advice of Justice 
the change 1 is after the word in the ‘second line “prescribed contributions” they 
put “contribution rates”; and at the end, “in relation thereto” they. put, “for the » 
purposes of part II of this Act’’. 

Mr. MacInnis: What are the added words? 

The CuarrMan: “For the purposes of part II i this Act”. 


[Mr. I. C. Rand, K.C.] 
[Mr. F. C. Evans. ] 
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Mh Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: And the words “in relation thereto” come out? 
_ The Cuaman: Yes, they come out. 


ne 

Pi By Mr. Red: 

-  Q. Might I ask, Mr. Rand, on section 14, subsection (2), do you eall those 
_two auxiliaries in the last line, “conditionally or unconditionally”; it Says, 
“notwithstanding anything in this Act, by regulation, conditionally or un- 
conditionally ,”— : 

1 _ Mr. Rann: That “conditionally or unconditionally” will apply to the 
regulation which is made in relation to the exception to this clause. It is a clari- 
fication of the exception. It just gives a full liberty of action to the commission. 
They may except them for certain periods of time. 

i Mr. Evans: That is exactly the same wording as appears in section 14, 
sub-section (1) only it deals with another class of cases. 

Mr. Ranp: Just at the end of page 4 the same wording is used, “the com- 
“mission may, by regulation, conditionally or unconditionally provide for includ- 
-ing”—and so on. It gives freedom of action to the commission. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I would move the adoption of the section as amended. 
| Section 14, sub-section (2) as amended, agreed to. 

_ The Cuatrman: On section 17, subsection (5): 

. Mr. Rorsuckx: To go back for a moment to that section 14, subsection (2). 
I wonder how an individual could be included “conditionally or unconditionally, 
wholly or in part,” any employed person. 

: Mr. Ranp: Wholly or in part, in relation to whole or part employment. He 
might have part employment in Canada and part in the United States and an 
adjustment of one or other or of both might be included in the action of the 
commission. That is all it is, just another means of having the power in the com- 
“mission unrestricted so as to bring about what is intended. 

: Mr. Roxsuck: I guess it will be understood all right. 

a The CHairmaAN: Is that amendment agreed to? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 

Section 17, subsection (5). 

Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if we could have that read as finally amended? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

“The Commission may, notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
prescribe contribution rates for periods greater than a week on a basis 
substantially equivalent to the rates in the second schedule to this Act 
and by such regulation may determine the weekly or daily rates of con- 
% tribution for the purposes of part II of this Act.” 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I would move the adoption of that section as 
amended. 

- Section as amended agreed to. 

On section 27, subsection (2): 


The section reads:— 
Benefits hereunder shall, during any benefit period, be reduced by 


4 


( 


the amount of any adjustment allowance payable in respect of that 
} period to the insured person under the Canadian National-Canadian 


Pacific Act, 1939. 


> 


a Mr. Portier: Is it not the rule that where you mention the Act you do 
‘not mention the amendment? Supposing this Act were amended at a later 
date, do you not think this section should carry the provision, “in amendment 
thereto”? 


a 719933 
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Mr. Ranp: I would say that any reference to the Act would take in all 
of the amendments to that Act from time to time; a statute speaks from day 
to day. 

Mr. Porrrer: Is it not a rule of law that you just refer to the Act in 
a case like this and not the amendment; that it will only affect the Act itself, 
that the amendments would come in. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzig: You could not anticipate amendments to the Act. 

Mr. Ranp: I think it would be considered the rule that a statute is deemed 
to be always speaking. Then where it speaks of this Act, if this Act has been 
changed in the meantime it will include-the amendments; it is the present 
speaking of this Act. It would be so absurd to have to add the words, “and 
all amendments hereafter.” 

Mr. Porrimr: You have to in your court. pleadings. 

The CHarrman: Any amendments that may be made hereafter— 

Mr. Homutu:. I think what he refers to is the Canadian National-Cana- 
dian Pacific Act, 1939. 

The CuHairMAN: ‘There have been no amendments to the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act. What Mr. Pottier means are any mendments to 
that act that may be made hereafter. 

Mr. Porrizr: J am afraid I have not made myself clear. 

Mr. Rann: It may be in relation to pleadings that there is some such rule, 
but where we have the rule of the interpretation of statutes a statute shall always 
be deemed to be presently speaking; then, obviously, if the statute is amended 
that amendment becomes part of the statute and when anybody referring to 
the statute deals with it he deals with it as it speaks at that moment. 

Mr. Porrirer: Supposing the principles in the 1939 Act were changed in 1942, 
I am wondering if this statute only makes it effective for the present provisions. 

Mr. Rann: It seems to me that we have this present statute which would 
speak, but the other statute would speak also as of that date. I have not con- 
sidered that. 

Mr. Portier: I am not sure. You are satisfied with it anyway. 

Mr. Ranp: This has passed Justice. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not think you justified why you should have that clause 
at all. 

Mr. Ranp: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rorsuck: We argued this thing, if you remember, last. night, and I 
do not think you have justified why this should be passed at all. 


Mr. Ranp: Only in this way, Mr. Roebuck, that the Act of 1939 was a 


partial unemployment Act; that is really the effect of it. Now then you are 
coming in with a general unemployment act, and surely the two should be 
integrated because the benefits of the general Act are to be secured to every 


employee, but no more than that, the railway employee is not going to be given a 


preferred position. 
Mr. Rorsucx: How has be been given a preferred position? 
Mr. Rano: At the present time— 


Mr. Rorsuck: You have a man employed and you let the man out through — 


~ no fault on his part, but because of convenience, a planned convenience, and you 


discharge him; and because you thought you had played him a rather undesirable 


“trick,” shall I say, you hand him some money. 


Mr. Ranp: I do not think you should say that at all. There is no question — 


of a trick. 
[Mr. I. C. Rand, K.C.] 
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_ Mr. Rogpuck: You have treated him none too well, so you give him— 
your policy is— 

_ Mr. Evans: No, no, it is the policy of parliament, not our policy. 

-- Mr. Rogsuck: All right. 

Mr. Ranp: Go to parliament if you want to know the reason for this 
legislation. I am accepting the legislation. All I say is that parliament dealt 
with it in a partial way in 1939 and in 1940 it is dealing with it in a whole way. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not see its application at all. 
| Mr. Ranp: This bill, the Unemployment Insurance Act, provides for 
benefits; it covers exactly the same subject matter, the employed person. 
Mr. Rorsuck: Any money that a man gets from a bank can be called 
unemployment insurance because it takes care of him while he is unemployed; 
but here you have men on the railroads who for reasons of the railroads or 
the country are let out and they were compensated, not so much by way of 
support until they got another job, they were compensated for the loss of the 
job in which they were trained. 

Mr. Ranp: No, that is not so, Mr. Roebuck, because if he returned that 
compensation stops. It is exactly that, it runs along with their unemploy- 
ment. 

_ Mr. Rorsucx: Then they have not lost that job, and when they return 
that compensation— 

- Mr. Ranp: When they are taken back into the railway service their com- 
pensation ends; therefore it is just about as clear a case of unemployment 
insurance as you can have. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Yes, but in this instance the men are paying, they are 
going to get what they pay for. ! 

Mr. Rann: I admit that 1939 legislation was a partial thing, not only 
In its application but in its form. 

Mr. Roresucxk: Tell me, when a man gets a job on another road do the 
payments under this particular Act, the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific, 
1939, cease? 

d Mr. Ranp: It does mot say that, and my suggestion is that the Act was 
not drawn up as thoroughly as the present Act, 


By Mr. Maclnns: 

Q. It is implied by the provisions in the Act that he must always be on 
call, and if he accepts other employment he is not on call—A. He cannot 
prevent himself from that call or he is out of the provisions of the Act. He 
may take a temporary job from day to day so that at any time he may leave 
it and come back under the call. 

Mr. Rozsucx: Perhaps the question turns on that very point. 


By Mr. Pottier: ; 

Q. If he gets outside employment his pay continues?—A. No; there is 

nothing in the Act which says that if he gets outside employment this com- 

pensation is withdrawn. All I can say is that we have satisfied the labour 
officers that this is unemployment insurance. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 

Q. You will have to satisfy us on that. I think probably this problem turns 
on that point. If he gets other employment, are the benefits of the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act taken away from him?—A. I cannot say that there 
is any specific provision to the effect that if he takes any outside employment 
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it will affect those payments. But as Mr. MacInnis points out there are other — 
provisions in the Act which show the nature of these payments, and one of 
them is that constantly he must maintain himself to come back to the services 
if he is required. That is the power of the railway to relieve itself of these 
payments. . 

Q. That is, if he takes other employment it must not be under a contract 
that he cannot break?—A. Yes. 

Q. He can take it for a day or for a week?—A. I think so. 

Q. With that provision in it that he can leave that employment wheneve 
he likes and come back.—A. Probably. ~ 

Q. That is only a condition of the payment that was made him.—A. That, 
I think, is the situation. — ' 

Q. Then it is not unemployment insurance?—A. We may assert one — 
thing or the other, but in my humble submission to this committee the context 
of that legislation, the nature of the payments, the circumstances under which ~ 
the legislation was passed, make it impossible to say that on a fair and 
judicial interpretation of it it does not lie within unemployment insurance. | 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. One of the disqualifications so far as the benefits under this Act are — 
concerned is that the person who claims benefits must be available to take 
another job if it is offered to him. What position would your employee be 
in umder this particular matter?—A. He must qualify under this Act or the 
question does not arise. If he is out of employment this Act says he shall 
get unemployment insurance; and this Act provides that he will not get double. — 


z 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Suppose he took another temporary job, even putting somebody else 
out of work?—A. Then he does not get it under this Act. 

Q. But he does under your Act?—A. And I say that is a defect of last © 
year’s legislation. ; 

Q. But if a man is dismissed or goes out and takes a job for wages, what — 
about that?—-A. He does not go out voluntarily, he is dismissed, and when he © 
finds himself in the street this legislation says, “Here is your unemployment | 
insurance.” It also says, “If you come back to this employment your insurance 
ceases.”’ It does not say specifically, “If you go to some other employment.” 

Q. And take another man’s job?—A. No. It says, “At all times you must — 
maintain yourself in a position to return to this employment and, when you do, © 
this compensation ceases. a 

Q. A man might go into a canning factory and take somebody else’s job— — 
A. Those are conceivables, but, really, he is anxious to get back, I think, into 
his normal employment. 

Q. There are two factors operating, one through earning wages and the other — 
through being on call_—A. Let us assume that is the case; what relevancy has 
that to this question? What we say is we are not going to perpetuate that - 
anomoly; we are trying to prevent it. We say that if he gets it under one he © 
will not get it under the other. q 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. If so, he is getting one and now you are asking to bar it under the other? 
—A. No. Take the 80 per cent of the people who are going to come under this — 
Act; will they ever enjoy their benefits? The most successful man under the — 
Act is the man who does not receive one dollar of benefit because he is constantly - 
employed. : ~ 

[Mr. I. C. Rand, K.C.] 
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By Mr. Pottier: 
_ Q. How many would be involved?—A. If there have been any persons laid 


foes off aCe this Act by reason of the co-operative agreement the number is very 
~ small. nie. 


Q. I understood it was just in the hundreds.—A. I cannot tell you that there 
has been one resulting from the co-operative movement. There are other actions 
by way of abandonment that the railway may take which do not come under 
this Act. If the Canadian Pacific or the Canadian National abandoned its own 
line without reference to the other railway, this compensation Act does not apply. 

Q. Was the 1939 Act put into effect during the lifetime of the other Act?— 
A. Well, that Act of 1933 is in force placing upon the-two railways the obligation 
to make co-operative agreements. The 1939 Act runs along with it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. But its application to the workers is limited, or will be in time?—A. In 
time, yes. It is limited in amount of compensation. It has a maximum of five 
years, I think. 

Q. Is this matter important? Is it likely that a person could come under 
both compensations at the same time?—A. It is conceivable. 

_Q. The circumstances are such as to make it very limited —A. Then there is 
really not much involved in it. 

_  Q. Then we need not bother with it—A. It completes the legislation, and 
that is really what we are endeavouring to do, to give this legislation a sort of 
completeness, so far as it can in general terms be done. 


By Mr. Pottver: 
Q. You would not have 100 employees in two years coming under that?— 
A. I should say the probabilities are no, but nobody can give a definite statement 
on that. 
Mr. Evans: Oftentimes in rising employment there are actually no displace- 
ments. At the present time it is quite possible there might be extensive measures 


- but no displacements. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Could the commission make provision for a situation of this kind?—A. It 
may have been intended but I doubt under the strict language of section 26, or 
whatever section it is, they could meet it. But here we have one statute and 
another, and they both deal with the same subject matter and both apply to the 
same people. I think from an enactment standpoint it ought to be provided that 
they shall not overlap. That is the effect of the amendment. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Roebuck moves that the section stand for further 
consideration. 7 

Mr.:Portirr: I second the motion. 

The Cuarrman: I do feel that unless there is something more involved in 
the matter than appears on the surface it would not be entirely desirable to 
keep Mr. Rand and his associates here. 

“Mr. Rorsucx: No. I think he has given us all the information he can, and 
I think it is now a matter for discussion among ourselves. 

The Cuarrman: Is that the wish of the committee? Oe 

Mr. Rorsvox: My friend says why not drop it and be done with it. I do 
not like that. ea 

Mr. Jackman: It was considered worthy of being incorporated in the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 1939 Act, and it is quite possible that in 
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the course of a few years they may have 1 more pool a and further savings 
in railway operations. And this may be a matter involving some thousands of 
people. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the matter be referred to the 
persons who drafted the Act to look into this 1939 amendment to the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act and let us know before we finish what they 
think about it. 


The Cuairman: I think that has been pretty well done. 
Mr. MacInnis: Has that been done? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: Are you in favour of these amendments? 
Mr. Hopeson: We are satisfied. 


Mr. Rem: I think we are all agreed on the advisability of such a clause 
being put in the Act, but, speaking personally, I am not exactly clear in my own 
mind whether we are doing right to interfere with the payments which will accrue 
to a man under the unemployment insurance bill because he is receiving some 
moneys from another fund. 

Mr. Evans: You do that. 


Mr. Retp: I think it should be the other way around. I think our payments 
should remain. 


Mr. Evans: You do that already under ane bill. 


Mr. Rew: I know, but if we adopt this—I may be wrong—it seems ‘to me 
that we are saying to the man, “If you, under the Canadian National-Canadian 
Pacific Act, are receiving money, your payments will be much less or will be in 
accordance with what you receive from the other fund.” 


The CuHatrmMan: You would not be dropping any of his rights at all to 
qualify under this Act. 


Mr. Rann: He may under that Act be receiving double what he would receive 
under this Act. This Act does not cut him down. It says he shall not receive 
under this Act, except by way of deducting from what you would pay him _ 
what he receives under the other. If he receives more under the other, then 
under this he will continue to receive more. 


Mr. Ret: It is that very principle that I am against. I would rhens see 
an amendment to the other Act rather than see a change made in this Act to 
take care of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act. 


Mr. Rann: Would you repeal the other Act? Because that is the only way 
in which you can deal with it consistently. Perhaps you are ready to recommend 
that. 


Mr. Evans: I should like to draw to the attention of the members section 
33 (a) which deals with an almost similar thing. Here is the. case of an 
employee who has been under this Act and is not entitled to compensation under 
it if he is getting wages in the form of compensation. 


Mr. Ronpuck: Mr. Chairman, I moved a motion seconded by Mr, Pottier 
that the matter stand. We have a number of other clauses standing for further 
consideration. 


The Cuatrman: I should like to get an expression of opinion from the 
committee regarding this matter. Will all those in favour of the motion please 
signify? Carried. 

There is remaining the amendment to section 99—,reciprocal arrangement. 
You will remember that we discussed this very fully last night. Is the amend- 
ment agreed to? 

[Mr. I. C. Rand, K.C.] 
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j Mr. Rorpuck: Perhaps it should be plural in both places—“enter into 
agreements with the governments”—hbecause there is more than one government 
in the United States involved in these matters. 
_ Mr. Brown: Not in connection with the federal railway unemployment 
insurance Act. 
Mr. MacInnis: I move concurrence in the amendment. 
The CHarrMan: Agreed, 


Now we shall hear Mr. Wolfenden. 
Mr. H. H. Wotrenpen, called. 


The Cuatrman: I do not think Mr. Wolfenden needs any introduction +o 
this. committee; he enjoys a very wide reputation as an expert on unemployment 
insurance. 

Mr. WoLFENDEN: May I say, sir, that I am appearing as an independent 
consulting actuary, as was explained here this morning; that I appear for no 
particular group but as an individual who happened to be one of the two actuaries 
who reported on and certified the legislation which was passed in 1935. 

I should like to make that very clear on the record, sir, because in the 
course of my consulting practice I have occasion to be called upon to advise 
seme governments, municipalities, corporations and mutual benefit societies, 
representing sometimes employees, sometimes employers, sometimes both. 

I should be greatly indebted to this committee, sir, if it could secure for 
me one privilege. 

In 1935 my report was printed as No. 158, by the King’s Printer. The 
first edition was rushed through on an order of printing from the House, and 
was full of ia large number of very serious misprints. I received the assurance 
from the King’s Printer about four years ago that those first edition copies 
had been destroyed and withdrawn. A second edition was printed, but I have 
learned within the last day or so that at least one copy of that first edition 
containing those serious errors has been sent out. If anything can be done 
to request the King’s Printer, from this committee, to see that these first 
edition copies are destroyed and the second edition only distributed, I should 
be greatly obliged. 

Mr. Rew: I wonder if this is one of the copies? 

Mr. WouFENDEN: That is the incorrect copy. 

The CuatrMAn: Have they been circulated recently? - 

Mr. WoLFENDEN: Well, sir, I know of at least one of these first edition 
copies that was sent out within the last four or five days. ; 

The Cuarrman: That would be under the control of the King’s Printer. 


Mr. WoLFENDEN: Yes. : 

The Cuarrman: I do not know that this committee could exercise any 
jurisdiction. : . 

Mr. Wo.renpen: Not jurisdiction, but I thought perhaps a request coming 
from you might carry more weight than one coming from me. 

The Cuamman: I do not think any member of the committee would mind. 

Mr, WouFrenven: I made the request about four years ago, apparently 
without success. ' 

The Cuargman: I think we will endeavour to comply with that, request. 

Mr. Wourenpen: Thank you, very much. 

j rst of. all my own 

If I may, sir, I should like to place on the record first ol 
peritoiation. of a phrase which has assumed a great deal of peel A 
these discussions, That is, the meaning of “actuarial soundness”. I under 


é 
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and I am very glad to hear, that it is the intention of the government, SO far 


as may be possible, to make sure that this bill is “actuarially sound”. I should 
like therefore to explain the meaning of that phrase “actuarially sound”. To 
do so I may quote from the following explanation which I included in an 
address on “the Financial Implications of Compulsory Health Insurance” in 
Vancouver in 1938. Actuarial soundness can be claimed for any plan only 
when all of the following conditions are fulfilled: (1) The benefits offered by 
the plan must be defined, and the conditions for their payment must be clear. 
(2) The corresponding contributions, or other financial arrangements, by which 
the costs of such prescribed benefits are to be met, must be determined by 
proper actuarial calculation. (3) Any power to alter the basis, terms, or 
conditions of the scheme must be subject to an actuarial certificate that the 
costs of such alteration are within the financial capacity of the plan; and (4) 
Adequate machinery must exist for the certification, inspection, and control 
of claims for benefits, in order to make certain that they fall within the terms 
and conditions of the scheme, and for the impartial and judicial interpretation 
of the numerous and difficult administrative problems which inevitably arise. 
Ii any plan of insurance cannot meet these tests, it cannot be certified as being 
“actuarially sound”. It must then obviously be classed as being either 
“actuarially indeterminate”, or “actuarially unsound”. If the actuary cannot 
set out the benefits, conditions, contributions, powers of alteration, and methods 


of organization and control in such a distinct. manner that he can, according ~ 


to his best judgment and experience, formulate his methods of calculation with 
reasonable certainty and with adequate (though not, of course, excessive) 


margins of safety, then it is obvious that the basis of the plan must be © 
“actuarially indeterminate”’—‘void for uncertainty”, as I believe the lawyers — 


would say. If, on the other hand, a plan is definable enough, but shows itself 
on actuarial calculation to propose benefits greater than the contributions can 


support, then there is no alternative to its being reported as “actuarially © 


unsound”’, 

On this test, which I believe to be a fair and professionally acceptable 
appraisal of the problem, it is my conviction that the scheme set out in bill 98 
is, at the present time, “actuarially indeterminate”. My reason for that opinion 
is this: Actuarial soundness, as already explained, requires the actuary to be 
able to formulate his methods of calculation “‘with reasonable certainty, and 
with adequate (though not, of course, excessive) margins of safety”. In this 
case—in the year 1940, in respect of any estimate of future unemployment— 
it is, it seems to me, wholly impossible to formulate methods of calculation 
“with reasonable certainty, and with adequate margins of safety”. It is quite 
impossible to assume with any reasonable certainty what the basic rate of 
unemployment, on which all the calculations must be based, is likely to be. 


The position is entirely different from 1935. At that time, with the world — 
at peace, it was a perfectly reasonable assumption that a 12 per cent rate of — 
unemployment, being the percentage of idle time to total time, as shown by the — 
records of eleven years from 1921 to 1931, would represent adequately the © 


unemployment rate to be anticipated over a cycle of years commencing in 


1935 or 1936. In fact, in my opinion the assumption of that basic 12 per cent — 
rate in 1935, and the rate of contribution for the specified benefits which were — 


calculated by Mr. Watson and myself on that rate, and in conformity with the 


terms of the 1935 Act, were based on a wholly reasonable certainty, and did — 
contain an adequate margin of safety. For that reason I was quite prepared, — 
at that time, to certify the actuarial soundness of the Act, which I did, after © 
very careful and independent examination, in my Actuarial Report, particularly — 


in paragraphs 42, 43 and 51 thereof, to which I have already referred. 


May I give you, sir; two illustrations of the very different picture which — 
we now face in 1940, as compared with 1935, even if we suppose that we were q 


[Mr. Hugh Wolfenden.] 
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- considering the identical 1935 Act without any of the comparatively minor 
changes which have been introduced in the 1940 bill, The conditions which 
_ we now face are utterly unpredictable. Suppose, for example—and these are 
not unreasonable assumptions at all, though we may all pray they will not 
_ happen—that the unemployment fund experiences’ the following rates of 
- unemployment. Suppose that in 1941, in the first six-month period, the rate 
_ is 8 per cent, and in the second six months the rate is 6 per cent, which for the 
' full year would give 7 per cent; and that in 1942 it experiences a rate of 6 per 
cent, as the war continues and more workers became steadily employed under 
the Act. Suppose that in 1943 the war ends, and there is a very serious 
dislocation, with the rate of unemployment among those insured under the plan 
jumping, as is not impossible, to such a rate as 20 per cent; that in 1944 the 
dislocation continues and the rate increases to 30 per cent, and that in 1945 there 
is a decrease again to 20 per cent. Over these five years, which is not a full 
cycle—and I will come to that in a moment—that would give an average rate 
of unemployment of 16-6 per cent per annum. If the fund is set up on a 12 
_ per cent rate it would become insolvent early in 1944, unless there is a 
reconstruction through the advisory committee. 
_ To give a second example, suppose that the fund experiences the following 
-rates—say in 1941, 6 per cent; in 1942 as low as 4 per cent; in 1943 at the end 
of the war, with its dislocation, 25 per cent; and in 1944, a rate which has been 
shown in the United States at certain times, 35 per cent; and in 1945, 35 per 
cent. In that five-year term, which again I would emphasize is not a full cycle 
as it is ordinarily understood, the rate of unemployment which the fund would 
have to bear would be basically 21 per cent; and again in that case the fund 
would become insolvent at the end of 1943 on the assumption of a 12 per cent 
rate—and the advisory committee would again have to effect a drastic readjust- 
ment. As I have said previously, those are not in any respect unreasonable 
assumptions. We may compare, for example, a similar kind of disaster which 
happened to the British scheme, as noted at the bottom of page 16 of my 
report of 1935. iia 
There is another aspect of this same question to which, I believe, insufficient 
attention has been paid. It is an important matter to which I referred particu- 
larly in paragraphs 64 and 65 of my 1935 report, in section VIII dealing with 
the date of proclamation of the scheme. In paragraph 64 I pointed out that 
“there is a vast difference between the modus operandi of an unemployment 
insurance fund set up at the prosperous stage of a trade cycle, and that of a 
precisely similar fund set up in the throes of a depression.” And the subsequent 
remarks in paragraphs 64 and 65 are even more pertinent now than they were 
in 1935, for the following reason: In 1935, at a time of at least partial depres- 
sion, a large number of the more unstable employees had already fallen out of 
employment, with the result that those who would have become insured under 
‘the 1935 Act would have represented comparatively good risks, so far as their 
probability of unemployment is concerned. The insured persons would have 
been a group, that is to say, subject to a low rate of unemployment. Their 1h 
of unemployment would have continued to be low even if the Sen 
conditions had not improved, and it probably would not have risen pulses 
even if large numbers of the more unstable workers then out of ees: 
eradually regained employment and became insured persons with ee t rig Ae 
It was for that reason particularly that I felt confident in certi vine ¢ 
adequacy of the 1935 contribution basis. Now, however, we have a an eg, a 
employment; that will mean that a larger number will become insure Oe pe a 
plan,—which socially is very desirable, though actuarially mei ae te 
distinct from rates, are of little consequence. It will mean that the goo a vi 
as in 1935, will become insured, and also that a large number of comparatively 


bad risks—using that term in an insurance sense—will also become insured. In 
i 
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such a group the rate of unemployment is likely to be higher over a cycle of 
years than is represented by the estimates in 1935. The circumstances here 
detailed constitute one of my main reasons for believing that over a cycle of 
years the rate of unemployment likely to be experienced may be greater than 
the 12 per cent assumed in 1935. The 12 per cent assumed in 1935, I was 
convinced at that time, was entirely safe. The 12 per cent assumed in 1940 quite 
conceivably may not be. 

I should like to turn now to Mr. Watson’s report, a copy of which I 
received only yesterday. Mr. Watson is a very honoured colleague of mine, of 
long standing, and I should be the last to wish for any interpretation to be 
placed upon my remarks which would lead anybody in this room to think that 
there is or is likely to be any conflict of professional opinion between him and 
me. I believe, in fact, that there is no such conflict whatsoever, and there is 
not likely to be. If, therefore, I now point out certain things which Mr. Watson 
says, and also things which he does not say, I trust that the committee will 
realize that I do so only in order to bring out the significance of his observations. 
I do so objectively, and in a professional spirit only. Perhaps in that connection, 
sir, if you would allow me to take a moment to do so, I might quote the famous 
dictum of Francis Bacon, which is the motto of the British Institute of Actuaries 
to which Mr. Watson and I both have the honour of belonging: “I hold every 
man a debtor unto his profession, from the which as men of course do seek to 
obtain countenance and profit, so ought they to endeavour by way of amends to 
be a help and ornament thereunto.” It is in that spirit only that I approach 
this question. 

What Mr. Watson says now in 1940 is this. On page 2 he draws attention 
to the fact that:— 

“Data of the past, however nearly complete and perfect they may be, 
must fall so far short of being a satisfactory guide to the future that it is 
beside the mark to attempt to attain a supposed statistical purity in their 
compilation. 


Then on page 3 he observes: 
“the incidence of unemployment varies so widely from year to year, and 
from period to period, that it is not practicable to determine rates of 
contribution in advance which will with any certainty prove adequate 
over a long period unless, indeed, they should be deliberately set exces- 
sively high.” 
Then on page 4, with reference to the advisory committee, Mr. Watson says:— 
“It might be thought a matter of relatively little importance what 
rates of contribution were adopted in the first instance, as it would be 
possible to make adjustments from time to time in the light of experience. 


This, however, appears to be a far from satisfactory position to take, for : 


it is no more than fair to all concerned that an undertaking of such great 
consequence should be embarked upon only on the basis of the best 
possible estimate of the probable costs and dislocations.” 


On page 5 we come to his basis, and at the top of page 5 he says this:— 

“The objective kept in view was to determine rates sufficient to 
provide the benefits in the draft Bill for a period such as the eleven years 
ended June 1, 1931, assuming that the scheme had attained the status of 
full operation before the commencement of that period. Having regard 
for the employment history since July 1, 1931, it can hardly be held that 
this objective is either unreasonably high or unreasonably low.” 


Then at the bottom of page 7, he says:— 


The rates of contribution in the above table are recommended as 
reasonable for inclusion in the draft bill. 
[Mr. Hugh Wolfenden.] 
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4 : He, however, goes on to add the further remark:— 

; a _ Nevertheless, it is also recommended that they should be re-examined 
oa 


fc soon as data may become available which would justify re-examina- 
ion. 


Then finally on page 10 he observes:— 


The tentative nature of these estimates will be apparent; they relate 
to an average year only, and few years are average in the matter of 
employment and unemployment. _On the basis of these statements, 
which are taken, I think quite fairly, from Mr. Watson’s report, it is 
therefore quite clear that he is recommending certain rates of contribution 

, _ under certain definite conditions of operation, but that also he is issuing at 
| the same time certain very definite cautions with regard to the paramount 
importance of maintaining those principles of operation in order to make 
certain that the scheme will not ‘be permitted to degenerate by reason 
of the “contrary opinions which have had a certain vogue in some quarters 
in recent years”, leading to a possible general breakdown against which 
he warns on page 9 of his report. Mr. Watson’s words, there in 1940, are 
precisely of the same import as those I included in paragraph 14 and 26 
of my own report in 1985. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have concluded earlier, I should not now, in 
1940, faced as we may be by possibly cataclysmic unemployment after 
the war, be prepared to certify the bill as “actuarially sound”. It is, in 
my opinion, “actuarially indeterminate’—a leap, actuarially, if I may 
so put it, in the dark, with its sole protection the Advisory Committee. ~ 
In my report of 1935, at the end of paragraph 26 on page 12, I felt it 
my duty ‘“‘to commend the provisions with respect to the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee, and to urge that they should not at any 
time be weakened upon any pretext whatsoever.” Under the circum- 
stances of 1940 I accordingly view the Advisory Committee as the one 
body which may be called upon, so far as the finances of the scheme and 
the general welfare of the taxpayers of Canada are concerned, to keep 
the plan from serious ultimate involvement of the National Treasury. 

In this connection I would commend the suggestion which was made 
in respect of its employee members yesterday in this room, that its 
members should be paid adequately, and I would urge the proper payment 
of the representatives of employers as well as of employees. Their 
responsibility will be very large, and their duties burdensome if they are 
to be properly discharged. I would submit that it is unreasonable that 
all of the Commissioners, the thousands of civil servants, and the 
specialists to be required under the Act, shall be paid on accepted scales, 
but that the men who will act on that important Advisory Committee 
should be expected to do so for nothing beyond expense allowances. I 
would urge, finally, with regard to this Advisory Committee, that 
everything possible be done even to strengthen its powers. 

That brings me, Mr. Chairman, to a definite plea for further con- 
sideration of this plan before it goes into effect. From my own personal 
contacts with the viewpoints of employers and employees, and of members 
of Parliament and of the Legislatures throughout Canada, I am convinced 
that there is no essential conflict as to the desirability of unemployment 
insurance, so long as it is “insurance”, so long as it can and will be 
maintained as “insurance”, so long as it is not demonstrably inequitable 
. to any group, and so long as there is some reasonable hope that it can 
be put into operation—particularly at a time like this, in the middle ee 
= a war in which the Empire is fighting for its very life—without a colossa 
as; disturbance of our administrative, financial and employment practices 
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and relationships. I believe that it is little understood in the country at. 


large that an unemployment insurance measure of the scope of-the 1935 


Act, or of this Bill, will present a problem of organization and adminis- 


tration which will be far beyond anything that people usually are prepared 
to realize. If anybody is in doubt concerning the intricacies which will 
have to be faced in the interpretation and practical working of this 
legislation, I think he should review the decisions of the Umpire under 
the British Unemployment Insurance Acts—decisions which, incidentally, 
will answer most of the questions of interpretation asked in this room 
yesterday, for example. I remember also the formidable difficulties 
which developed in the United States through precipitate action in the 
attempt to put into operation almost overnight plans which varied signifi- 
cantly—as this bill varies significantly—from the British Acts with their 
flat rates of contributions and benefits, and their settled Umpire’s cases. 
In New York State, for example, the Unemployment Insurance State 


Advisory Council in 1939, supported by the governor, found it necessary 


to lay great emphasis upon the fact that “the problems involved in setting 
up a system of unemployment insurance which will function effectively 
along lines of sound social policy are many and diverse; they cannot all be 
solved at once; we must frankly recognize that neither the state of the 
general knowledge on the subject nor of our practical experience is at 
present equal to the task. 


They went on to observe, as has been observed so often in Great Britain, that:— 


(a) “Unless the provisions of the law are themselves of utmost simplicity, 
effective and economical operation cannot be expected; 


(b) “The attempt to achieve a meticulous exactness in compliance with the 


dictates of abstract theories has led to a mass of technical complexities 
which now threaten to break down under their own weight; the 
resulting system has proved needlessly burdensome for employers, 
well-nigh incomprehensible to employees, and unduly costly to 
operate, if it can be successfully. operated at all; 

(c) “Only through simplification can we achieve smooth administration at a 
cost which is not out of proportion to the results.” 


The problems to be faced in Canada are no less difficult. They may not all 
be the same, but they are certainly no easier. I therefore desire, sir, to record 
the view, whatever decision may ultimately be reached respecting the date for 
putting any such plan into effect, having regard for the possibility of maintaining 
its insurance principles, that the plan might with great advantage be referred 
to an impartial committee of employers and employees, with instructions to 
report upon the most desirable forms of procedure, so that employers and 


employees at large may come to understand something of the administrative ~ 


problems which will face them. 

I would also suggest that the collection of contributions under the bill 
should commence upon a date to be fixed by proclamation, in accordance with a 
recommendation by the commission, and in conjunction with a report from the 
advisory committee—that report from the advisory committee to certify that, 
in 1ts opinion, the date so selected is such that the committee considers that the 
fund is likely to be reasonably sufficient to discharge its liabilities over at least 
the succeeding four years. 

I should like to thank you, sir, for your consideration in giving me the 
opportunity to present these views. As I trust and feel sure that both you and 
your Committee members will believe, I have made these observations solely 
with the object of facilitating the inauguration of the best possible plan for 
dealing with so complex and far-reaching a subject as unemployment insurance. 

[Mr. Hugh Wolfenden.] 
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wie By the Chairman: 


— Q. You suggested at one point that you thought the members of the advisory 
mmittee should be paid. I suppose that would be on the same basis as mem- 
_ bers of the commission, at such amount as the governor in council may deter- 
-mine?—A. That would be my thought. 

-_ Q. Yes. May I ask you one more question. What do you think of the 
effect of the adoption of the ratio rule in this Act, where the benefits are directly 
_ proportionate to the contribution?—A. Personally I have no particular objection 
i it. I feel, of course, that it is perfectly obvious that a flat rate of contribution 
and a flat rate of benefit is simpler to operate than any graded scale; but I am 
not inclined to think, myself, that these seven wage classes, as they appear in 
the Act, will lead to insuperable difficulties so long as—and I am sure such is 
_the intention—reasonable opportunity will be given for the working out of 
_ particular cases and the most convenient procedures. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


_ years?—A. No, sir, I am not saying that; I am saying only that if we assume 
_ time be assuming a rate of which we know almost nothing. i 
|. Q. Yes. I have read your very excellent work here on “Social Insurance 

| - that it has been actuarially determined that practically any system of insurance 
must be actuarially indetermined—A. I do not think I put it that way, sir. 

| F _ Q. Well, I can’t read the exact wording. It is all over two chapters there. 
- That is in the argument contained in your work of 1932. 


l 
} 


By the Chairman: 

'___ Q. Is not that reasonably true, that you have got to estimate the future? 
— You cannot tell, no actuary nor anybody else can tell, what is going to happen 
in the future, especially in these days?—A. The point I want to make is this, 
that in 1935 I certified that the rates of contribution were undoubtedly 
_ adequate having regard to the rate of unemployment which the country was them 


nN 


q facing, in 1935; and there was the fact that we were not in a war. 


By Mr. Mackenzie: 
Re Q. That would depend on whatever plan would be adopted to meet the 
_ problems of re-establishment, would it not?—A. Yes. 


4 By Mr. Reid: 

’ Q. In presenting your figures of percentages for the next five years you 
indicate that it will be steadily rising. You started in 1941 with 6 per cent, and 
then 4 per cent, and you went right up until I think in the year 1945 you 
“quoted it at 35 per cent. Now, was that Just because those ee the only 
- figures on which you could rely; why did you set it at 35 asin You prol - 
_ ably could have set it at 50 per HN or ae per cent just as well?—A. That is pre- 
cisely the point I am trying to bring out. ; 

Se %! Beans me Oy Gaieatine ese figures in any other hypothetical case 
‘might have said 20 per cent, and nobody could have disputed your 35 poreet 
“Yet you suggest I understand that the passage of this bill should be de oe 
for such a reason——A. I have not suggested in any portion of my ee 
‘sir, that the passage of this bill should be delayed for any such reason. 
‘think the Chairman will bear me out in that. | 

7 The CuairMan: Yes, what you are urging is our careful consideration 
of the matter. 


) 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. When you declare that the 1935 bill was ceaualls sound how long 
a period did you have in mind?—A. We had in mind at that. time, as is stated, 
I believe, in Mr. Watson’s report, and my own, that in 1935 it was reasonable to 
suppose that the scheme would remain actuarially sound over a cycle of years 
which might reasonably be put at perhaps 8, 10, or 12 years—with, may I add, 
the ever present power and possibility of the advisory committee making such 
amendments as might seem to be necessary. 

Q. If I understand you aright you said that, taking certain possibilities into 
consideration, the present scheme would be bankrupt by 1945.—A. In certain 
circumstances only. 

Q. In certain circumstances; well then, taking ten years: as the cycle from 
1935, the 1935 scheme would also have been bankrupt. in 1945?—A. No, not 
necessarily at all. 

Q. It would be practically the same?—A. No, not at all; if the plan had 
been put into effect in 1935, there might have been a very much lower unem- 
ployment rate between 1935 and. 1940, and adjustments might have been made 
which would have enabled it to carry over on a sound basis. Now, however, we 


might have heavy unemployment in say, 1948, 1944, and 1945 without any fund © 


having been built up between 1935 and 1940. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzve: 


Q. If we were passing in this committee to-day the 1935 bill would you — 


say that it would also be insolvent in 1945?—A. I should make the same 


remarks as I am making now with regard to the actuarial indeterminateness of. 


the 1940 Act, because I believe— subject to more careful examination than I 
have been able to give in the time at my disposal to Mr. Watson’s report— 
that the general level of contributions and benefits, and the general relation 


of contributions to benefits in the 1985 Act allowing for the scaled payments — 


rather than flat rates, is very similar to that of the 1935 legislation. 
Q. May I ask another question; when you were making up the 1935 bill 
you of course had figures for employment and unemployment in Canada?—A. Yes. 
@. Did you not have the figures for 1983? Were those the last figures you 
had available for your study?—A. The last figures we had available, which Mr. 


Watson and I both thought were properly and sufficiently applicable to the — 
circumstances, were the figures from 1921 to 1931; and, in forming the judgment — 
that the basis of eleven years, from 1921 to 1931, was a reasonable basis for — 


calculations in 1935, naturally we had regard in our discussions to the record of 
unemployment rate between 1931 and 1935. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Do I understand you aright if I say that you do not think this is a good 


time to put the scheme into operation?—-A. No, sir, you entirely misunderstood — 


me. All I have said is that I want to warn the committee, as an actuary who 
has a considerable responsibility in connection with the 1935 legislation, that in 


putting into effect the Act in 1940 the Commission and the country will be facing — 


an entirely different set of circumstances from those which were in effect in 1935. 
That is all I said. 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. Is not the main difference between your position in 1935 and your position — 


in 1940 the fact that at the present moment we are in a war and are unable to 
see far into the future?—A. Precisely. 


Q. Yes, but in 1935 you certified a scheme as actuarially sound; did you j 
not at that time contemplate the possibility of a war in which Canada might be — 


[Mr. Hugh Wolfenden. ] 
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volved?—A. That was a comparatively remote contingency, I think, in 1935. 

ot think in 1935 there was any thoroughly good reason for warning the 
y, or setting a rate of unemployment higher than 12 per cent, merely 
because there was the possibility of another European war. 

_- Q. Was there not the possibility at all times of the nation becoming in- 
olved in war? That was a contingency at that time, wasn’t it?—A. There was 
- the possibility; I presume it is always present, in a sense. 

_ Q. There is always that possibility?—A. Might I ask you a question, Mr. 
Roebuck, if you had been sizilig up the situation in 1935 as to the possibility of 
_ @ war in which Canada would have become involved, what would you have said 

as to the chances of its happening? 

_Q. I would think 10 per cent at least. If you will accept my estimate—and 
of course, my 10 per cent is just as good as any other—if you had had before you 
_ at that time the 10 per cent possibility of war, a war in 1935 would have had the 
same effect as a war in 1940; why, with that possibility, with any possibility in 

front of you, would you say in 1935 that a scheme was actuarially sound? Why 

' did you say that it was actuarially sound at that time when you knew what the 

> war possibilities were?—A. Because, Mr. Roebuck, if you sit down with the 

' figures in 1935, and put down as an assumption a 12 per cent rate of unemploy- 

ment on the one hand as a basis of the Act, and on the other hand you set down 

_ the actual rates of unemployment which were experienced between 1935 and 

"1940, and then along with this a mathematical appraisal of your 10 per cent of 

' probability of war in 1940. I think you will find that the assumption of the 12 per 

"cent rate was high enough, an assumption which would give you every reason for 

"saying that the scheme was actuarially sound. 

> QQ. Do I understand that mathematically, while there was a chance of war 

- and therefore the scheme becoming unsound to the extent that it would be 

* _ impaired, you were prepared to bank on the chances in 1935 but not in 1940?— 
| ee A. Ido not think that is a fair way to state the question, if I may say so. 
ce Mr. JAckMAN: Might I suggest this, that in actuarial science you must give 
- more weight to a probability than to a possibility. In 1935 there was a possibil- 


| | city of war. In 1940 there is much more than a possibility of war. We have war, 


' and we have the probability of an aftermath of that war. Would that answer 


) aa 


_ your question? 

b _ _Mr. Rorsucx: No, there is no probability of war, it is present as a fact. At 

' that time war was a possibility, not a probability. 

a The Wrrness: That is what the Chairman has just said—he said we have 
: a the actuality of war. 

ss Mr, Rossuck: That is what we have now. But while we have the actuality 


a) 
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Q. I think we have probably got as far as we can on that. But tell me this, 
would you say that the life insurance comnanies of Canada are actuarially 
indeterminate, or actuarially sound?—A. The life insurance companies in Canada 
~ are actuarially sound. Ween ; 
~ -.+Q. Yes. Now, is it not a possibility that Canada being engaged in war 
there might be a great loss of life in our cities, a possibility ?—A. Perfectly ye 
A _ And if that possibility came true the insurance companies might be 
upset financially ?—A. What do you mean by upset financially. | 
- Q. I mean to say they might become bankrupt?—A. I doubt it. 
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.Q. You doubt it, obviously; may I ask you this, if there were enough calls 
on the companies, if enough people died in a short ‘length of time, a company 
might become insolvent, isn’t that right?—A. Well, taking the extreme circum- 
stances, of course, it is possible to destroy anything. 

Q. 'Never mind whether it is extreme or not. No company going on an 
actuarial basis operates on the basis of paying all its risks at any one time. 


If all its risks fell due to-morrow that company could not pay. That is © 


actuarially right, is it not?—-A. May I ask you to continue your argument 
before I answer? 

Q. No, I want to know if I am right. I asked you this: Is it not a fact 
that insurance companies do not calculate their financial position to meet all 
their risks if they fall due at the one time?—A. They calculate their actuarial 
position to take care of the contingencies in respect of which they have issued 
their contracts, on proper and reasonably considered assumptions concerning 
the probabilities of the occurrence of those contingencies, and with what they 
consider adequate reserves or contingency funds. 

Q. That is to say, the insurance companies do not calculate to pay all 
their risks at any one time?—A, Certainly not to pay all their risks at any one 
time. . 

Q. Nor do they calculate to pay beyond the proportion which is reasonably 
normal—aA. That is exactly what I am talking about in connection with the 
risk of unemployment. 

Q. Now, then, Mr. Wolfenden, the two, I think, are parallel. If Canada 
became engaged in war and a very considerable number of our population were 
destroyed, the insurance company would not surely be actuarially sound in the 
face of that situation—A. I have not attempted—I doubt if anybody has 
attempted—to make an estimate of the extent of the increase in mortality from 
air bombings which the companies of this country could sustain and still meet 
all their claims. 

Q. Your position then, I take it, is this: That you are ready to say that 
the insurance companies are actuarially sound, notwithstanding the possibility 
of a large number of deaths as a result of war, but you are not prepared to say 
that this is actuarially sound? 


The CHarRMAN: No, he did not say that, Mr. Roebuck; he did not mention 
anything about its being actuarially unsound. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Probably I misphrased it. Thanks for the correction. 


‘By Mr. Roebuck: 


@. You are prepared to say that the insurance companies are actuarially 
sound, notwithstanding the possibility of excessive deaths resulting from war, 
but you are not prepared to say that this is actuarially sound, notwithstanding 
the possibility of excessive unemployment as a result of war?—A. For the very 
simple and obvious reason, Mr. Roebuck, that the impact of the contingency 
of what in fire insurance parlance would be called a conflagration hazard upon 
the rate of mortality in life insurance is of a wholly different order of signifi- 
cance from the impact of a cataclysmic rate of unemployment after the war 
in respect of a scheme of unemployment insurance. 

Q. Mr. Wolfenden, you appeared before the committee in 1935?—A. No. 

Q. Did you not appear before the Senate committee in 1935?—A. No. 

Q. Well, you made an actuarial report in 1935?—A. Yes. 

Q. By whom were you employed at that time?—A. By the Dominion 
government. 

Q. Since that time you have ee acting in an advisory cap aruy have you, 
to a number of companies?—A. 

Q. And associations?—A. ren 

[Mr. Hugh Wolfenden.] 
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Bo Q. Have you acted for any of those who have appeared before this 
ommittee?—A. I have. 

- _ Q. That is, Mr. Smith represented the Life Insurance Officers Association 
—have you acted for the Life Insurance Officers Association? 
Mr. Homutu: We have a man here giving evidence; surely we are not going 
to question his integrity because of the positions he holds. It is most unfair. 
Mr. Wo.FeNpDEN: May I say to Mr. Roebuck through you, sir— 
Mr. Rorsuck: May I say to you before you do that— 
Mr. WoLFENDEN: —that if the committee desires to have a complete state- 
- ment of all the governments— 
ie The Cuairman: I did not catch the first part of your statement, Mr. 
_ Wolfenden. 
ic Mr. WotFrenpeN: May I say to Mr. Roebuck through you, sir, that if 
the committee would like to have a complete statement from me of all the 
- governments, municipalities, corporations, mutual benefit societies which I 
_-have advised with respect to pension funds, health insurance, life insurance, 
and unemployment insurance both before 1935, between 1935 and 1940, and 
to whom I am adviser at this time, I shall be extremely happy to submit it 
to you. 

The CuHatrman: I do not think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I only*asked you one question. 
' Mr. HomutH: The implication was there. 


By Mr. Pottier: 
Q. I am trying to get an impression of just what your suggestion is. I 
understood you made three suggestions as you were reading?—A, Yes. 
Q. The first suggestion was that we give further consideration to the bill. 
—A. I particularly phrased my language by suggesting that we should give 
further consideration to the plan. 
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By the Chairman: 
~ Q. The administration?—A. Yes, to the administration. 


Se 


By Mr. Pottwer: 
Q. To the administration?—A. Yes, of the plan. 
er The CuairMAn: He did not at any time suggest that we should hold up 
B the passing of this Act. He said when the Act has been passed that careful 
» consideration should be given in the matter of administration. 
Mr. MacInnis: What is meant by that? 
Mr. Portier: I am not quite clear on that. 
Mr. Rew: Three or four of us took that point of view anyway. 
Mr. Wotrenven: May I re-read my statement, sir? 
The CuatrMan: Not the whole of it. 

h, Mr. Woirenven: No, no; that particular phrase. I think the reporter will 
- be able to correct me if I change any of the wording. My first suggestion was 
| that the plan might with great advantage be referred to an impartial committee 
_ of employers and employees, with instructions to report upon the most desirable 


f _ forms of procedure, so that employers and employees at large may come to 
| understand something of the administrative problems which will face them, 


Paes 
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By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: i 
Q. That is concerned entirely with administration, is it not?—A. Yes. 
| ee 
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Q. Is not the Ldn under this bill the same as it was in 1935?—A. 


Substantially, but, of course, not identical. 
Q. I think it is identical, and you endorsed it. - 


By Mr. Pottier: 


Q. Did you suggest in 1935 when you made your report that the plan be 
referred to an impartial committee?—A. No; for the very— 

Q. Why not?—A. For the very good reason that in my opinion, at that 
time, and I think this is a point that is worth emphasizing, the simplification 
that was the result of the flat rates of contributions and benefits was perhaps 
larger than a great many people believe. And as I had the privilege of listening 
to some of the discussion in this room yesterday I became convinced that there 
is in the minds of some employers, and also in the minds of some employees— 
though particularly in the minds of employers—a good deal of confusion as to 
exactly how much work is involved in the sliding scale of contributions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the work involved in making the returns?—A. Yes. And it is my 
conviction that it is always advantageous, in the inauguration of a plan the 
success of which will be notably dependent upon the cooperation of employers 
and employees, that when you can educate, if they require education, the 
employers and the employees beforehand, you will administratively be in a ‘most 
favourable position in comparison with the inauguration of a bill upon employers 
and employees who feel themselves to be in a state of confusion when they first 
look at the schedules. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. When you say that the plan or scheme should be referred to an impartial 
committee of employees and employers, do you mean that it should be referred 
after the Act is passed or before the Act is passed?—A. I would not lke to 
express an opinion on that. 

Q. Oh, well, that is the important thing. Your point of view in this 
matter is of no use to us unless we know at what particular stage we are 
going to have this impartial investigation. If it is an impartial investigation 
before the Act is passed, then you are suggesting to us that we do not pass 
the Act this year. Jf it is an impartial investigation after the Act is passed, 
then you are saying that once we pass the Act we should refer it to the 
edministrative jurisdiction for working out——A. I do not consider, sir, it is 
either my duty or privilege to suggest to this committee that the Act should 
cither be passed or not passed. That is not the purpose of my appearance— . 

Q. You are suggesting a certain procedure, and it is important as to when 
this particular procedure is going to take place. You should advise the com- 
mittee when the bill should be investigated by this impartial committee — 
A. I do not think that is necessary. If I make the suggestion, which seems 
to me advantageous, that the methods of administration should be reviewed 
and looked into carefully by employers and employees together, in harmony, 


through a committee, I do not think it is-for me to suggest, sir, when that. 


investigation should take place. \ 


By Mr. Roebuck: 


Q. Would an investigation following the passage of the bill satisfy the 
requirements which you have laid before the committee?—A. I think that 
they would. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


Q. Did you suggest a committee like this in 1935—an impartial committee ; 


of employees and employers?—-A. No; I have oes answered that question. 
[Mr. Hugh Wolfenden.] 
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| in my opinion the administration in 1935 was, in the minds of the 
loyers of this country, a good deal clearer than it is at the present time, 
/ account langely of the simplification that arose from the flat benefit method. 
a Q. You prefer the flat rate system to the graded system?—A. I didn’t 


< —-Q. You are aware that under the terms of this bill it is proposed to set 
up an advisory committee which is going to be an impartial committee?— 


*  -Q. Your suggestion is met before you make it, by the Bill itself—A. I do 
a not think it is met. 

By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Starting with a 12 per cent actuarial estimate of unemployment, and 
with an advisory board set up under the bill, whose duty it would be to scan 
unemployment at the present time and what might occur in six months’ time, 
would you, in your opinion, think that a proper safeguard?—A. I have already 
suggested, sir, that I think it would be desirable to widen the powers of the 
advisory committee. And I suggested for your consideration the possibility 
_ that the collection of contributions under the bill should commence upon a date 
_ to be fixed by proclamation, in accordance with a recommendation by the 
_ commission, and in conjunction with a report from the advisory committee; 
> that report of the advisory committee to certify that, in its opinion, the date 
so selected is such that the committee considers that the fund is likely to be 
' reasonably sufficient to discharge its liabilities for at least the succeeding four 
e years. 
‘Ga By the Chairman: 
 Q. That would not require any amendment at all to the Act?—A. I do 
not think so. 


B By Mr. Jackman: 

 Q. A few days before the declaration of war by Great Britain did the 
ife insurance companies in Canada raise their rates for insurance by inserting 
the war clause?—A. On the outbreak of war Mr. Jackman, certain procedures 
were taken by life insurance companies with respect to the war clause in their 
- contracts, and particularly with respect to the necessary protection in respect 
‘of the war risk in policies to ‘be issued in the future. 
 -Q. Was the rate for insurance raised?—A. I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, 
because that is-a question to which I had not given very close attention 

recently, that— 
' The Cuatrman: You have or you have not. 

The Witness: Have not given particularly close attention recently; there- 
~ fore I do not want to quote specific figures on that point, Mr. Chairman. 
= Mr. Rorsuck: It would be in regard to new policies, anyway. 
‘The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Pottver: 

a Q. I might as well be frank with you; I am afraid the impression has gone 
- out from the evidence that Mr. Wolfenden has given that there is something 
~ unsound about the scheme. With perhaps a close scrutiny of the wording that 
may not be so. I am afraid that is going to be the impression given by the 
" evidence of this witness. I think it is very important that we should clear that 
. I tried to take the suggestions down. You suggested that further considera- 
tion should be given to this scheme. You made that suggestion on a page before 

you ended your remarks. I understood you to say that on account of Li 
' conditions further consideration should be given to this matter. Now, is that 
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right or wrong? On account of war conditions you suggested further con- 
sideration of this plan. Is that right or wrong? Is it on account of war con- 
ditions?—A. I do not think I made that suggestion at all. I made the suggestion, 
sir, which I think has already been dealt with although, if I may say so, Mr. 
Chairman, I think it has been misunderstood, that an impartial committee of 
employers and employees should report. 

Q. Before that you said, “on account of war conditions.” Those words came 
to me two or three times and it just struck me you were following the same 
representations that were made by others who appeared here.—A. And then I 
suggested that the act should go into effect by proclamation, and so forth and 
sO on. 


given?—A. I do not think so. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: I took the words down and have them in my notes. 

Mr. Portier: The words were ‘fon account of the war.” 

The Witness: No, [ was not suggesting further consideration at that time; 
I was pointing out the possible unstable condition of the fund under certain 
hypothetical circumstances, which in my opinion are circumstances which should 
be in the minds of those who put the legislation into effect. 


By Mr. Pottier: 


Q. Well, are you lecturing the administration or are you making 
representations that this plan should be kept in abeyance? Are you doing that or 
are you lecturing to the persons who are going to administer it later on?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, is the interpretation of my remarks that I have been lecturing the 
committee? 

The CuHarrMan: I do not think that it has been much of a lecture; I think 
it is a figure of speech that Mr. Pottier is using. 

Mr. Portirr: I will take out the word “lecture.” I should like to know 
whether you are making representations that this plan be kept in abeyance, or 
if you are agreeable that the plan should go into force but you are just talking 
about the details of how it should be carried out. 

The Wirness: I am here, sir, under a subpoena from the committee to 
give evidence. 


By Mr. Pottwer: 


Q. Are you in favour of this act or not? Are you in favour of this act 
going into force at the present time—that is putting it broadly?—A. I have said 
already that I am favourable to the act going into force with the safeguards 
which I have already recited. 

Q. You are in favour of it, then?—A. With the safeguards that I have 
already recited. 

Q. These safeguards are connected with the administrative details of the 
act?—A. And the report from the advisory committee to accompany the 
recommendations of the commission. 


The CuairmMan: Gentlemen, I think Mr. Stangroom would like to ask a 
— question. . 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Before that did you not suggest that further consideration should be 


Q. You are in favour of the principle of unemployment insurance?—A. I _ 


have already said that, sir, and I will put it on the record again. I do not think 

that anybody can produce one tittle of evidence of any sort,-kind or description 

to show that I have ever taken a position in opposition to the principle of 

unemployment insurance. I am aware, if I may have the privilege of saying this, 

that there have been a great many people in this country, because I have con- 
[Mr. Hugh Wolfenden.] 


| 
i 
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-sistently advised caution in these matters, who have expressed the view that I 
was an enemy of unemployment insurance. That is wholly and absolutely 
untrue. All that I have attempted to make certain, and which I now hope to 
help to make certain, is that if, as, and when this or any other unemployment 
_ legislation goes into effect in this country, it will go into effect with a full under- 
_ standing of all the circumstances, with every safeguard that can possibly be 
- written into it, and in such a manner that it will not ultimately involve the 
_ national treasury in a large additional amount of taxation. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: 


_ Q. You are aware, I am sure, that at the present time in England, in 
the face of the war, they have extended or are extending the benefits in their 
unemployment insurance system?—A. That, sir, is true, and of course is a result 
of their long experience and their long story. I would like to point out that 
that statement can only be read in conjunction with the whole history of the 
British unemployment insurance scheme from 1911, remembering the fact 
which I stated, without disparagement and without criticism of that Act or of 
_ this Act, that their disregard of some of the precautions which I have been 
advocating here to-day, and notably from the non-existence in Great Britain 
of the advisory committee in the early days of the scheme— 

_ Q. We have that here—A. Through the non-existence in England of the 
advisory committee in the early days of the scheme, the plan fell into insolvency. 
Now, the plan, after a long and rather bitter experience, and with the advice 
and assistance of the advisory committee, has been made solvent, and is being 
kept in a solvent condition. 

Q. And has been extended and is expanding during the war?—A. And is 
being extended due to the fact that a very cautious administration had kept 
the finances of the fund in hand before the war began. I think that is the 
- important point. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. May I ask this question again? The percentages you quoted going from 
1930 to 1945 were hypothetical?—A. I have already said that, sir, a great 
many times. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Did you not make reference to the fact that im the United States 
unemployment did go from around 10 or 11 per cent or 4 or 5 per cent up to 
over 30 per cent?—A. I did, just as it is on the record, for anybody to read, 
that in Great Britain the rate of unemployment to which the unemployment 
fund was at one time subjected to, rose to a figure of over 20 per cent, as I 
mentioned in my evidence earlier and as I said at the bottom of page 16 
of my report of 1935. The statement that I made there was: “—the increase in 
the rate of unemployment from the estimated 8-6 per cent, and later 6 per an 
to an actually experienced ten-year average of 12-2 per cent, which rose us 
sequently to a figure even over 20 per cent.” And the rising of the figure to 
over 20 per cent was the direct cause of the bankruptcy of the British pe 
ployment insurance fund at that time. That is the reason that I wanted to pu 


the evidence on record. 


By Mr. Pottter: 


6 71 -o down at all, 
Sk ae | be that after the war unemployment will not go dc 
, There Me time people who hope that employment will increase in Canada, 


that we will have development.—A. It is possible. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Do you know of any country where insurable employment went up as 
high as 35 per cent?—A. No. I cannot quote these figures offhand, but a rate 
of that kind may have been shown in some of the European countries. It is 
entirely possible, but certainly not in any of the English-speaking countries. 

(). ‘But in making your calculations for the next five years you took 
35 per cent or possibly over that as a maximum.—-A. No, I did not say as a 
maximum. 

Q. You say that they may go as high as that. Are all these figures 
hypothetical possibilities? A. They are hypothetical figures. 

Q. Why use hypothetical figures when you did not find any comparable 
circumstances— -—A. I have already stated that you can find on the record of 
unemployment in the United States examples of at one time, during the depres- 
sion in recent years, a rate of unemployment of approximately that figure. 

@. But the rate of unemployment should represent the insurable period. - 
The rate of unemployment and the rate of insurable unemployment are two 
different things. The rate in Canada may be 35 per cent but the rate of 
insurable employment may be not more than 18 per cent, because those employees 
who are more liable to unemployment are excludd from that act.—A. It is 
precisely a contrary view to that I have tried to illustrate to this committee. 
It is very much more likely that a large number of men—and I was very 
careful, sir, to make this clear—at the present time will be swept into the act 
with a rather high probability of unemployment, which is more likely to make 
the rate of unemployment shown by the insured group under the act higher 
than it would be shown in all those attached to industries, whether insured or not. 

Q. You have not based it on any evidence from anywhere else?—A. I 
think if you have carefully followed my argument you might find—or if you 
will do me the honour of re-reading it, if it is printed, yourself, that you will 
be quite able to follow the point I have been making. 


The CHamRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Stangroom wants permission to ask one 
question. He wondered if that would be permitted. 


By Mr. Stangroom: 


Q. Section 34 of the act has a benefit formula which is based on what is 
known in England and other countries as the ratio rule—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you examined the present figures in relation to the application 
of the ratio rule to the percentage of unemployment?—A. I think that you 
will very easily understand that, as I saw the first copy of the bill I think a 
week ago to-day, it has been entirely impossible for me to make the elaborate 
calculations necessary to express an actuarial opinion on a technical matter 
of that description. If the committee wishes me to take time to express a 
view on that matter I should beg leave to ask the Chairman to so instruct me, 
and I should be very glad to look imto the question; but I do not wish to express 
any opinion on a matter of that sort without due consideration. 

Q. May I remind you that Sir Llewellyn Smith, Sir William Beveridge, 
and Mr. Ince who made the survey in Australia recommended the ratio rule 
wherein the period of benefit is directly related to the contribution history 
of the insured person, so that in fact the percentage of unemployment really 
does not control the fund nearly so much as the number of contributions made 
by the insured persons. You would agree with that?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Watson: I think that Mr. Wolfenden has been under a disadvantage. » 
He has not had a copy of my report. That is only the preliminary part. If I 
had known he was coming to this meeting I would have asked your leave to 
send him a copy. In fact I have not a spare copy. He should have had that, 
it seems to me, before coming here, and it might have modified materially many 
of the conclusions he has relied on. 


[Mr. Hugh Wolfenden.] 
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in connection with Mr. Wolfenden’s statement? You may do it now or you 
y give consideration to it and give it to us in writing. 

_ Mr. Watson: Perhaps I had better give it in writing; but perhaps I can 
ouch upon a very few points. Now, as I was saying, I think he has been under 
disadvantage because the technical parts of the report are in the appendix and 
natters such as the effect of the ratio rule, for example, give it, I think, with 
easonable clarity, I think the report is being mimeographed and perhaps a 
opy can be forwarded to Mr, Wolfenden. 


-_ I think it is more usual in giving actuarial rates for unemployment insurance 
chemes not to make a report at all. I am not too sure that the practice of 
making a report is very good because it is very difficult to say exactly what 
ou mean and whatever you might show it is likely to convey different impres- 
ions to diflerent people. I think perhaps we certified to the health of the patient 
in 1935 from certain different points of view. My own way of looking at a 
proposal of this sort is something like this. Perhaps if there was a proposition 
at the present time to construct a highway or a railway across this continent, 
and it was desired to have some figures concerning the cost, it would probably 
e necessary for the engineers doing that work to fix upon some objective 
tandard—the cost of materials, and labour; the territory to be crossed, and 
ll that sort of thing, they would necessarily survey; and on the basis of 
hose actualities they would have to make a report. Such a_ report, 
think, would be reasonable; but it is quite possible that by the time 
he work came to be undertaken—perhaps it would take many years to com- 
lete—prices and all that sort of thing might change a good deal, and might 
pset a good deal the engineer’s report. Perhaps that is not a very good illustra- 
tion, but it is somewhat in that sense that I approach this sort of a job, and it 
was in that way that I approached it at this time in 1935. Furthermore, Mr. 
Wolfenden, has referred to the 124 per cent. He will see when he refers to the 
addendum that, although that was the base, as it were, adjustments have been 
made in that; and one of the adjustments is just to take care of the unforeseen 
and the dislocations that may be introduced into the scheme or rather into the 
nemployment situation by the scheme itself. Mr. Wolfenden has very properly 
mphasized the importance of the functions of the unemployment insurance 
dvisory committee, and I am sure there is no intention that those functions 
vill not be filled by that committee in a perfectly sound and satisfactory manner. 
: There is one thing I should like to say here. We cannot, in legislation, 
legislate people of the future into wisdom. You cannot put in a statute now that 
will make people wise five or ten years from now. You have to, after all, assume, 
egislatively, that people will be sensible five or ten years from now and do the 
wise thing. I am sure that those aspects of the bill are adequate; we cannot 
say what people will do in the future, but they are legislatively adequate to 
give all the necessary protection and safeguards. When I suggested in my 
eport—perhaps it was a foolish thing to do—that these figures should be 
e-examined as soon as any better data might appear to be available, I merely 
meant somewhat the same kind of suggestion as Mr. Wolfenden has been 
aking, 


fe - =.) By the Chairman: ae ae 
oe: ~ Q. A continuous examination?—A. A continuous examination from time 

SR - ; 

n" “es Yes?—A. In that sense, I feel that the rates in the bill are as reasonable 
as I felt they were in 1935. I do think the ratio rule will stand a good deal of 
examination. I think it is a very good rule. There is a table in the addendum 

my report which shows how the benefits under that will accrue from year 

year. The people who qualify for benefits in the first year the scheme is in 
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force will not draw very much. They will draw more in the second year; and 
the amount they will draw goes up for five years. After that it drops a bit. 
Then it stabilizes. So that on the average, a man who works a little, fifteen 
weeks a year, will get forty-five days benefit; if he works thirty weeks on the ; 
average, he will average ninety days benefit. ‘So there is a safeguard. I do not 
want to make any comparisons of one bill against another, but there is a 
safeguard there that was not in the 1935 act. In the 1935 act, also, you qualified 
for the benefit you get as under the British act, a good long benefit—seventy- 
eight days, I think, as a minimum. That is not so under this act. If your 
unemployment record is bad, you do not get so much as you do if your record 
is good. I think that is the important feature. There is so much ground to be 
covered that really I do not think I had better take up any more time of the 
committee, because I might be talking at cross purposes. 


The CuHarrMan: Thank you, Mr. Watson. 


Mr. Hansevit: Mr. Chairman, I do wish to make just one observation, 
and I think it should be made. Personally, I think we can appreciate Mr. 
Wolfenden’s appearance here this afternoon, if for no other reason than the 
fact that the only actuaries who have given evidence have been departmental 
or government actuaries, and it is a good thing to have an independent actuary 
give evidence anyway. -I am not an actuary; I am not a lawyer. There are 
many things that I am not, but I think I can observe things. I think that these 
actuaries appear before us as actuaries and not as prophets of the future. 
I know, of course, that in their calculations, especially of a scheme like this, 
it is necessary to calculate future probabilities; but I do not believe any man 
living can tell you what is going to happen within the next few years. Just 
after the 1929 crash I remember reading an article that was quite illuminating 
to me. The secretary of commerce in the United States government—I have 
forgotten his name—at that time sent out a questionnaire to one hundred of the 
leading industrialists, bankers and business men of the United States, who were 
supposed to have their fingers on the pulse of business, asking them just how 
long they thought the depression would last. Half of them said that it would 
last not more than six months; not one of the one hundred leading men said it 
would last more than a year. That is how certain we can be about the future. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Wolfenden, I should like to express the thanks of the 
committee to you for coming here to-day and giving us the benefit of your 
advice. 

Mr. Wotrenpen: Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman: And thank you, Mr. Watson. 

There is one short witness who will not take over five minutes, I believe. 
He is Mr. Best, vice-president and national legislative representative of the 
brotherhood of locomotive firemen and enginemen. I wonder if the committee 
would permit Mr. Best to give his evidence. . 

Mr. MacInnis: Let us hear him. 


Mr. Jackman: Before the witness begins, may I say that Mr. Wolfenden 
now has the complete statement of Mr. Watson’s which accompanies his report. 
Should he wish to say anything further later, he will be given an opportunity to 
do so, I hope. 


The CuatrMan: I think that would be the wish of the committee. 


WiuiaM L. Bust, vice-president, national legislative representative brother- 
hood of locomotive firemen and enginemen, called. 


The CuarrmMan: You can sit down, Mr. Best. 


The Witness: Thank you. Mr. at ea I am not going to attempt to — 
speak on behalf of the dominion joint legislative committee of the so-called | 
[Mr. William L. Best.] } 
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i running trades, because I have not had an opportunity since the bill was 
_ brought down of consulting with the representatives of the various organizations 


_ which compose that group. I would rather confine my observations to my own 


organization, the locomotive firemen and enginemen, and the brotherhood of 
railroad trainmen, represented by Mr. Kelly who was not able to be here to-day. 
Our own organization, I am speaking for a little over 6,000 locomotive engine- 
men and something over 12,000 trainmen. In the first place, I think we expressed 
to the government, in our memorandum of the 27th of May of this year, general 
accord with the principles of unemployment insurance; so that I think we were 
all very glad when the speech from the throne forecast the intention of the 
government, if the constitutional highway was cleared, to bring down the 
necessary legislation this session and have it passed. I want to say, on behalf 
of the groups that I am speaking for now, that we are heartily in accord with 
the principles as enunciated in the bill. There has probably not been time to 
deal with all the various phases of it, and for that reason I am not going to 
attempt to go into the various phases of the bill. I should like to make this 
observation, because Mr. Moore has not only had more time to. study it but has 
given more time to it than we have. I want to say that, in general terms, we 
are in accord with the observations which Mr. Moore made yesterday on behalf 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


That brings me to possibly one observation that I wanted to make and 
emphasize—which I understood that he made himself—with respect to coverage. 
The act, as I understand it, applies only to those earning less than $2,000 a year. 
I am concerned with having that increased to at least $2,500. Let me digress 
long enough to say that I do not want the bill held up for the purpose of making 
that amendment, because that can be made afterwards, if necessary; because the 
most important part is to get the administrative machinery set in motion as 
quickly as possible, in my opinion and in the opinion of those I have the honour 
to represent. While I am not concerned with the man who is receiving $2,000 a 
year—he is sure of that—I am concerned with the fellow who is receiving at the 
rate of $2,000 or $2,500 a year for three months of the year or six months of the 
year and then he finds himself removed from the path of self-reliance, and he is 
a charge upon the community. He may be making $2,000 or at the rate of 
$2,000 for six months of the year or even more, but when I tell you that there 
was a fluctuation of railway employees, in 1939, or 133,000 to 112,000, you will 
see there is a fluctuation there of people who are employed part of the time and 
not employed another part of the time. Probably many of you have seen the 
report of the Bureau of Statistics. The monthly average of railway employees 
for 1939—it increased from 109,489 to 117,983 or by 7.8 per cent. So as you see 
there alone, a fluctuation in the monthly average for one year. That fluctuation 
included a difference of 133,000 in certain months and 112,000 in other months, 
so if the Act were amended to include apart entirely from the potentialities I 
think there would be for creating and maintaining a fund by having the larger 
wage coverage, there would be a possibility of taking in a large number Nie 
while receiving a rate of $2,000 or $2,500 a year are not receiving that amoun 
all the year around, and, therefore, they may be unemployed from three to nine 
months of the year depending upon the traffic and weather conditions. 

I think there is another suggestion. I have not heard it given here. I am 
thinking in terms of the basis of computing compensation under our compensa- 
tion laws across Canada. They make no distinction of the person who has oy 
or $4,000 so far as his accident insurance is concerned. He may be iets he 
as seriously as the person receiving $1,000 and his dependants sarc e jus es 
worthy of compensation, but what they do is place a maximum on the eine! 
the basis for computing wages at $2,000, in other words, for ae pesnens ) 
insuring, and asking the employer to pay into the compensation fund. 1ey 


pay on all employees who are engaged in the industries within the scope of the 
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Act. It seems to me that if those who had been responsible for the framing of 
the Act—and it has been a big responsibility—have not considered that they 
might consider it. There probably would not be time now to consider it with 
the desire to get through, but it might be considered at a time when more 
consideration might be given to it than perhaps could be given during the | 
present session. The matter I am speaking of is taking in even up to $3,000 but 
the benefits and the basis for assessing or taxing the employee would be on a 
basis of $2,000. You would have a larger coverage and you would have a 
larger possibility os far as the creation and maintenance of your fund is 
concerned. 
Mr. Rorsuck: You would leave the schedule of contributions and benefits 
alone and just increase the eligibility to $2,500? 
The Wrrness: Yes. Now, I just want to repeat on behalf of those whom 
I represent that they expressed their hope that nothing will delay the enactment 
of this-measure at the present session so that the administrative machinery may 
be set in motion as quickly as possible. We think that is very important. Just 
before concluding I want to make an observation with regard to the proposal 
that was submitted to the committee just as I entered the room. I did not hear 
it all, and therefore am not seized with all the implications. It affects the 
employees of the railway and it had to do with what was submitted on behalf 
of the railway association, I understand, by Mr. Rand, requesting certain 
exemptions for employees who might recover under chapter 37 of 1939, being 
an amendment to the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act. I am making 
this observation because I am disappointed that it was submitted at this time, 
particularly in view of the fact that the responsibility for adjudicating and 
adjusting all claims under that measure are assigned to a joint committee 
composed of representatives of the railways and representatives of the employees. 
I refer you to section 4, paragraph 7 of the Act which reads as follows:— 
(7) The representatives of the National Company and the Pacific 
Company and the representatives of the interested employees shall form 
a permanent committee of adjustment which shall meet from time to time 
when occasion arises for the purpose of enquiring into all matters in 
connection with the interpretation, application or enforcement of the 
provisions of this schedule with respect to any’ such measure, plan or 
arrangement, and in the event that any dispute or difference arises in 
connection with any particular measure, plan or arrangement, including 
the interpretation, application or enforcement of any of the provisions of 
this schedule, such dispute or difference shall be referred to such committee 
which shall endeavour to bring about a settlement of the dispute or 
difference and to this end shall carefully enquire into all matters affecting 
the merits and right settlement thereof. 


My point is that the railway association, and I say this advisedly, would 
have been well advised had they consulted that committee. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Did they not do so? 

The Witness: No, because the representatives of the employees on fas 
committee could not have moved in the matter until they had consulted the 
accredited legislative representatives, and, therefore, I am quite certain that 
they have not consulted with them at all; and in view of the larger responsibilities 
placed upon the joint committee which is already constituted it seems to me it 
was a little premature in submitting that at this time and urging that it be 
passed forthwith. 

The CuHarrMAN: Thank you, Mr. Best, and we will give your representation 
consideration. 


We will meet again at 8.30. 


The committee rose at 6.15 to meet at 8.30 p.m. 
[Mr. William L. Best.] 
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Ae ee EVENING SESSION 

- The committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 

_ The CHarrMan: Gentlemen, I believe we have a quorum now. Last night 

we left off at sub-section (3) of section 52 on page 17. 

i Mr. JAcKMAN: I suppose it was felt necessary to make a selection from 

- among the superior court judges rather than county court judges. In a great 

_ many cases it 1s not a question of a principle of law exactly which is involved 

but rather one of fact. 

Be. The Cuairman: The umpire, of course, is a pretty important official, and 

it is not a particular case which he undertakes, he undertakes all of them. 

_ Mr. Jackman: Oh, there will be only one judge selected for the time being? 
The CHarrMAN: Yes, one judge for the whole of Canada. | 
Section agreed to. 

g Mr. Graypon: On that No. 3, Mr. Chairman, I think someone made the 

suggestion that there should be a particular term; I do not know whether we 
overlooked that or not. 

_ The Cuamrman: The suggestion was that we might limit the term of the 
appointees. 

Mr. Rorsuck: It was further suggested that the Governor General may 
from time to time make these appointments, which would indicate that it was 
not for any definite time. 

- The Cuatrman: The opinion of Justice is this: It is not like the appointment 
of a judge which is for life; that the appointing power can revoke the appoint- 
ment at any time. In other words, it is not as if we were putting him in for a 
lifetime appointment. 

~ Mr. MacInnis: The judge selected might decide to give up the work. 

Dy The CuarrMan: Even if he did not and it was desired to have his resignation 

| = it could be asked for. 

‘ ‘On sub-section (4): 

Section agreed to. 

- On section 53, sub-section 1: 

4 _Mr. Rogesucx: The same objection I raised to the other section comes up 

-.also in connection with this one. The whole sections comie together in one 
enactment. I find in that section 4 the objection which I raised to the previous 
section. However, I do not look on it as being quite as objectionable in this 
instance as I did in the other, because there are no administrative problems taken 
to court. It is purely judicial. 

The Cuairman: This is identical with the British Act. 

Mr. Honcson: It is section 41 of the British Act. 

Mr. Roesuck: I am not going to object so much about that. If I under- 
stand these courts of referees aright they have no jurisdiction or duty other 
than to decide the other man’s case; isn’t that right, things come before them 
and they decide? 

a? Mr. Brown: Subject to further appeal. 

Mr. Roesucx: Yes, subject to further appeal. 

The Cuarrman: Shall sub-section 1 carry? 

Section agreed to. 

On sub-section (2) agreed to. 

-Sub-section (3) agreed to. 

Sub-section (4) agreed to. 
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Sub-section (5) agreed to. 

Section agreed to. 

On section 54: 

Mr. Graypon: On that section would the departmental officials give the 
committee more information as to the type of forms that will be provided in 
connection with claims? 

Mr. Hopason: All forms and regulations provided by the commission have 
to be approved by the Governor in Council before they are put into effect. 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words, it will be a matter of regulation. 

Mr. Graypon: I understand. 

The CuHarrMAN: And those have not been evolved yet. 

Mr. MacInnis: Who was the insurance officer? 

Mr. Brown: He is a local officer in the employment office. He deals with 
local matters. 

Mr. Hopason: He is an important official. 

Mr. Rep: He will be a very important official. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, he is. 

Mr. Hopcson: He is not merely a clerk. 

Mr. MacInnis: How is the insurance officer appointed? 

Mr. Brown: He is to be appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 

Section 54 agreed to. 

On section 55: 

Section agreed to. 

On section 56: 

Mr. Rem: Regarding 56, there is a question I would like to ask there with 
respect to the period of fourteen days added to the nine which the man must 
put in before he could possibly receive benefit, would make it well over a month. 

Mr. Hopeson: There is provision in the Act that where a question is pending 
final determination benefit may be paid notwithstanding the fact that the final 
decision has not yet been reached. 

Mr. Rem: But you have a fourteen day period of waiting. 

Mr. Hopeson: He would receive the benefits during that time. Such is my 
understanding of the Act. 

Mr. Brown: It is identical with the British Act. 

The CuatrMan: In other words he could receive the benefit after the appro- 
priate waiting period even while a decision was pending. 

Mr. Rew: But first of all he makes a claim. It says in section 56, “if the 
insurance office is not satisfied that a claim ought to be allowed he may either 
reverse the claim (so far as practicable within fourteen days from the date on 
which the claim was submitted to him for examination) to the court of referees 
for their decision, or subject to the provisions of this section, himself disallow 
the claim:” I was thinking that if he had to wait all that time it might be 
difficult for him. 

The CHairMan: He would get it at the usual time, Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Rem: If he gets it that is all right. 

The Cuarrman: I mean, that is my understanding. He gets it under the 
British Act. 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: Supposing the decision goes against the man? 

Mr. Hopcson: He would have to repay it. However, that procedure has 
created no trouble in the old country. 
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ite Mr. SraNncRoom: Otherwise you could not pay him in advance. 

__ Hon. Mr. Haypen: The other procedure would be a terrible one, if you 
were to keep a man starving pending a decision of the claim. 

‘ The Cuairman: That is their idea, to prevent that. 


a _ Section 56 sub-section (1), including sub-sections (a), (b), (c) and (d) 
agreed to. 

Sub-section (2) agreed to. 

Clause 56 agreed to. . 

On section 57: 

4 Mr. Rep: Where does a man apply to for the time he is allowed at any time 
' within twenty-one days of the date in which the decision of the officer is com- 
- municated to him? 


: The CuHaAirMAN: He would apply to the local office. 

_ Mr. Rorsucx: I do not like that wording, “in the prescribed manner”; 
__ the manner of his appeal should be set out so that he would not have to find out 
_ what the details are to make his appeal. 


Mr. MacInnis: I imagine a form could be issued. 

. Mr. Rorsucxk: He ought to be able to appeal without formalities. 
I The CuHaAtirMAN: There would have to be some form. 
Mr. Rorgsuck: He should not have to have a form. 
Mr. Graypon: That might work against the interest of the workman. 
Mr. Rorsuck: When a man appeals against a sentence in our courts it 
_ does not matter how he phrases it, whether you have it in form or not, so long 
- as you indicate that you want to appeal. 
The CHatrRMAN: I imagine it would be a very simple form. It would not 

be like appealing to some superior court of appeal. 
. ._Mr. Graypon: The workman would not be using this Act anyway. He 
~ would be using the form. 

| Section 57 agreed to. 
On section 58: 

Mr. Jackman: It would appear that the only person left out is the employer. 
I don’t suppose he has cause for appeal on any possibly contentious questions. 

Mr. Srancroom: He is represented in the court. 

The CHAIRMAN: There would be no purpose in the employer appealing, do 
- you think? He would have no interest in an appeal being launched. 

’ Section 58 agreed to. 
; On section 59: 

Mr. Rorsuck: Does the fact of becoming a member of an association prevent 
in any way appeal to a court of referees? This section 59.deals with appeals to 
the umpire. ‘I take it that this section would only apply in the case of an appeal 
to the umpire. 

’ The CHarrMAN: That is true. There is no appeal by the association. 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: Not under section 58 (b). 

The CHarrMan: Oh, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Haypen: That reads:— 
“At the instance of an association of employed persons of which the 
claimant is a member.” 
The Cuamman: Oh, yes; section 58 is an appeal to the umpire. Section 
59 defines an association which may appeal and which is in the discretion 
of the umpire. 
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Section 59 agreed to. ° 

Section 60 (1) agreed to. 

Section 60 (2) agreed to. 

Mr. Graypon: Are these sections substantially similar to the sections in 
the Act of 1935? 

Mr. Hopeson: They are substantially similar to the Act of 1935 and to 
the British Act. 

On section 61: 

Mr. MacInnis: To what appeal does this refer? 

Mr. Brown: The appeal from the court of referees to the umpire. 

Mr. Rorsucx: These special reasons keep coming in here. This is the 
second time I have found them. There are special reasons in Section 58 and 
now the same thing is found in section 61. 

The Cuatrman: I suppose “special reasons’ could ‘be interpreted as more 
or less of an extension of time for the filing of a chattel mortgage; you have to 
show some reason why you did not take an appeal within six months. In 
other words, it is not a matter that is taken for granted. 

Mr. Rorsucx: It is not merely because you want it. 

The CHatrmMAn: No, just because you change your mind and finally come 
to the conclusion after six months that you want it. 

Mr. Rorsucx: When you go to the Supreme Court with special reasons 
I tell you that you have to have them. 

Mr. Portier: I suppose that means “reasonable cause” 

The CHaiRMAN: Well, something not nearly so strict. as Aine to file your 
chattel mortgage within ten days. 

Section 61 agreed to. 

Section 62 agreed to. 

Section 63 agreed to. 

Section 64 agreed to. 


On section 65: 

Mr. Srancroom: This covers your point about payments ending at such 
a date. 

Section 65 agreed to. 

Section 66 agreed to. 


On section 67: 

Mr. Portier: Can you appeal ‘by attorney at any of these hearings, or has 
it to be by personal appeal? 

The CuHaArRMAN: There are three ways provided: At the instance of an 
isurance officer in any case; at the instance of an association of employed 
persons, and at the instance of the claimant. 

Mr. Rorsucx: I have no doubt you could appeal by a lawyer. 

The CuHarrmMan: I would think so; there is no prohibition. 

Mr. Rorsuck: In cases of workmen’s compensation they rule out the 
lawyers. 

The CuatrMan: And the Industrial Disputes Act. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Quite so. 

The CuHarrMan: But there is no ruling out here. It would be an extreme 
case where a man would wish to Pr through a lawyer; he could easily put 
in his personal appeal. 
at Hopvcson: How many unemployed workmen could afford lawyers’ 
ees! 
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Mr. Rogsecx: Many of them. If you have a case with some merit in it 
the man’s union will send its lawyer to appeal. 
_ The Cuarrman: That is by association, 
_ Mr. Rogsuck: Or the employer. 
~The Cuarrman: There is nothing in this act prohibiting that. 
Mr. Hopeson: That is permitted. 
Mr. Rorsuck: Is it permitted in England? 
Mr. Hopeson: That is my impression, but it is not very generally done. 
Mr. Rorsucx: Perhaps it is not worth while. 
Section 67 agreed to. 
On section 68 (1): 
The CHarrMAN: The penalty is increased from $50 to $250 over the 
1935 Act. 
Mr. Jackman: You do not provide any option. 
The CuatrmMan: There is an option there. 
Mr. Rorsuck: Not in section 67. 
Mr. Hopneson: This is a case of misrepresentation. 
The Cuarrman: It is fraud. 
Mr. JAcKMAN: Do you not think a substantial money fine would be 
adequate in the circumstances? 
The Cuairman: The penalty is for imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
three months. 
Mr. Rorsuck: Putting him in jail for even one day is a serious matter. 
The Cuatrman: I do not know about that, if he is guilty of fraud. You 


have to have some teeth in the Act, because it is going to cover wide territory. 


Mr. Jackman: It is a very severe punishment, I should think, Mr. Chair- 
man, for a man who may have told a falsehood involving a very small sum of 


money. It does not cover the principle or the moral turpitude. I do feel that 


a man who has not been in jail before, because he might make a mistake here, 
would be under a pretty severe penalty. I would suggest that it be left to the 
discretion of the judge to impose a fine. It is a serious thing to send a man to 
jail who has never been in jail before. 

The CHarrMANn: This is identical with the British Act. 

Mr. Graypon: Under ordinary circumstances I do not think there is any 
option of a fine in the case of fraud, is there? 

The Cuairman: There are so many different forms of fraud, are there not? 

Mr. Jackman: A man may be very badly in need of assistance and yet will 
go about it in the regular way and perhaps make some mis-statement. It seems 
too bad that he should have to suffer such a penalty. 

Mr. Rogsuck: Oh, yes, and he might state something that was not quite 
true. It is pretty hard to be accurate all the time. : 

The CuHarrMaAn: Well, if there is no mens rea or no guilty mind, then he is 
not guilty. 

Mr. Rorsuck: That is quite different from a deliberate attempt to rob 
the country. 

The Cuamman: If you multiply that one case by 300,000 you will see 
that it is going to mean a great expense to the country. 

Mr. Rorsucx: Not if you fine them. 

The Cuatrman: No, but you would have to have a pretty efficient detective — 


- force to find them. Ail this means is that in the administration of this Act and 


in drawing benefits a man must be honest. 
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Mr. Rorsuck: Yes, but where some poor, ignorant, uneducated x man comes 
along and makes a mis-statment— 

The CuHatrmMAN: Would he knowingly do it? ie that not a matter of 
judicial determination? I think the best way to punish a man is to take away 
the money he is going to get. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Yes, but someone might come to his rescue and provide 
him with funds. 

The CuarrMaAN: I think that is the same as the British Act. I do not think 
it will be imposed upon. You have all kinds of magistrates, of course. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: I cannot say that I like that reference. Conditions there 
are not always similar to conditions here, nor is the national theme, nor is the 
_ national morality. I do not think we should allow the English to do our think- 
ing for us all the time. I think we must apply our own conditions to our own 
institutions in Canada. 

The CuarrMAN: But they have had experience on these matters since 1911. 
Misrepresentation under the Act is treated in identically the same way in both 
countries. It is absolutely identical. 

Mr. Portier: I am afraid that if you put a low enough fine a man might 
make a false answer and say: “If I am caught, I will pay it.” 

The CHatRMAN: Yes, “if I am caught.” 

Mr. Portier: I think the idea of this ig all right. 

Mr. Graypon: I do not think you will have any trouble, because my 
experience has been that the average working man is as honest or perhaps more 
honest than almost any other class in the country. 

Mr. Rorsuck: That is, you do not think you will have any diffculty so 
far as fraud is concerned? 

Mr. Graypon: No. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not think you will either: I would like to give the 
magistrate a chance to give him a little touch up and let him go; not let him 
go without any punishment at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: In order to make a fine equivalent to the maximum at 
three months you are going to have to make it so high that it would look to be 
out of proportion. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: You can leave it the same as you have it here, a fine not 
exceeding $250. 

The CHairMAN: That looks very high. That is against the company, but 
this is against the individual. 

Mr. Rogpuck: Say a fine not exceeding $25 or imprisonment for three 
months. Surely that is enough. 

Mr. Porrinr: I suggest we leave it as it is. 

Mr. Roesuck: What does the committee think of it? 

The CuatrMAN: Will those who favour putting in an alternative to the 
fine please signify? I see three for and four against. We shall leave it as it is. 
I do not think it is important enough to change it. 

Section 67 agreed to. 

Section 68 (1) agreed to. 

On Subsection 2: | 

Mr. Roesucx: Here the employer can pay the fine. 

The Cuairman: Of $250. He is subject to both. He is subject to more 
than the worker. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Not necessarily. 
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mh: The CHAIRMAN: Would not $250 or three months look a little ridiculous in 
the preceding section? 


Mr. Rorsuck: Yes, but I would suggest $25. 


The CHAIRMAN: But you would Hels one section at $25 and three months 
-and the next section at $250 and three months. 


: _ Mr. Graypon: Does this mean that the employer can pay a fine without 
4 going to jail? | 
The CuatrMaAn: He is subject to one or the other, or both, in the discretion 
q of the magistrate. 
4 Mr. Graypon: Why the distinction between the employee and the 
employer? 

The CuHairMan: Do you think that a provision of $250 or three months 

a imprisonment, or both, would make good sense in the preceding section? 


Hon. Mr. Hivoee It is a little different. In the preceding section the 
penalty is really for a false statement, almost tantamount to perjury. Here it 
is a ee to make a contribution. 


Rei: In that section an employee could be involved as alte as in 
§ tues 67. 


Hon. Mr. Haypen: He might. 
The CHarRMAN: Yes; in making a false statement. 
Section 68 agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: On section 69. 
E - Section agreed to. 
Mr. Graypon: I understood a previous section prevented in any event 

_ the transfer of insurance cards. 
o The CHARMAN: Yes, assignments to another working man. 
f Mr. Graypon: Yes. In that event, how could a person buy or sell cards 
if it is prevented? 
The CHatrMAN: This fixes the penalty. 
Section agreed to. 
On section 70, subsection 1. 
Subsection agreed to. 
Subsection 2. 
Subsection agreed to. 
Subsection 3. 
Subsection agreed to. 
Section agreed to. 
On section 71. 
Mr. Rew: Why are you waiting three years? 
The CHarrMAN: That is the limitation; you cannot collect after that. It is 
the limitation. 
Section agreed to. 
On section 72, subsection 1. This section deals with civil proceedings by 
an employee against the employer for neglect to pay. Shall the subsection 
Be carry? 

Subsection 1 agreed to. 

Subsection 2. 
- Subsection agreed to. 

Subsection 3. 


Subsection 3 agreed to. 
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Subsection 4. 

Subsection agreed to. 

Section agreed to. 

On section 73. 

Mr. Graypon: Mr. Chairman, does not this section contravene some of our 
usual regulations that say a warrant must be obtained before entry can be 
made into a private dwelling? 

Mr. Roresuck: No. This is other than a private dwelling. 

The Crarrman: Shall the subsection (a) carry? 

Subsection (a) agreed to. 

Subsection (6). 

Subsection (6) agreed to. 

Subsection (c). 

Mr. Portier: This subsection says, “to examine orally.” That does not 
mean under oath, does it? What does that mean? 

The Cuatrman: The inspector has no right to administer the oath. 

Mr. Porrrzr: What happens if the fellow does not answer? Is there con- 
tempt or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Hopason: Section 75 provides for that. 

Subsection (c) agreed to. 

On subsection (d). 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not like this. 

Mr. Jackman: A man can incriminate himself without being warned? 

The CuatrMan: I do not think he can incriminate himself by giving state- 
ments. It is not like making a statement to a policeman. 

Mr. Rorsuck: He is not under arrest. 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: He may have to claim privilege at the time. 

‘The CuarrMAN: I do not think he would. 

Hon. Mr. Haypren: I do not know. It might be used against him afterwards. 

The CHarrman: Any statement that any person uses at any time may be 
used against him afterwards. 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: Unless he makes reservation. 

The CHArrman: If I make a statement to you it does not matter if I say I 
am making this freely or making it with certain reservations. 

Hon. Mr. Haypew: It would have to be an incriminating statement, of course. 

Mr. JackmMAN: A man may be called into a room alone. There would be 
certain formalities about it. N 

Mr. Portier: He has to sign a declaration; is it a signed declaration? 

The Cuarrman: No. 

ti Graypon: In that event the inspector would probably have him take an 
oath. 

The Cuairman: I do not think that it refers to a statutory declaration. 

Mr. Rorsuck: It is not a solemn declaration. 

The CuairMan: Just declaring the truth. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Here he is examined. That means he is examined orally. 
After he has done a whole lot of talking the chap says to him you sign that every- 
thing you said is true. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Rorsucx: That would be an awful procedure. 


The Cuairman: It would not be an ordinary case; it is only in extraordinary | 


cases. 
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. Rorsuck: He is the inspector, and there is no telling what kind of an 
or he would be. 
The Cuairman: You would not suggest he should not have the power to ask 
im to sign the statement stating it is true. $ 
Mr. Rogesuck: Can he do that whether he has the power under this act or 
not? It does not say in this clause that a person whom he finds in the premises 
must answer the questions. It says he may examine orally. This is what the 
_ Section says: “to examine orally, either alone or in the presence of any other 
_ person, as he thinks fit, with respect to any matters under this Act, every person 
- _ whom he finds in any such premises or place, or whom he has reasonable eause 
_ to believe to be or to have an employed person, and to require every such person, 


___ to be so examined, and to sien a declaration of the truth of the matters in respect 
of which he is so examined.” 


By Mr. Portier: That is a terrible thing. We had the same thing in the Cus- 
» toms Act and it was used for that purpose. 


| Mr. Roesuck: And we have it in the Combines Act; it is a horrible thing. 
; They are not using it, it is so objectionable. 


The Cuatrman: I do not think it is meant to be a solemn declaration. 


4 


Mr. Rorsucx: It has the elements attached to it. I should say a man could 
go to jail on the strength of that. | 
~  *‘The Cuarrman: He could not go to jail on it because he is only liable to a 


fine not exceeding $25. 
ae Mr. Rorsucx: That is if he won’t talk. But if he does talk he may put 
ie himself into jail. 
/ SM. Porrrer: Why should not there be a provision of some kind to the effect 
_ that what he says may not be used in a court of law? 
Mr. MacInnis: Perhaps this may not be used at all. He is being examined 
for information. The inspector is examining him to find out if the employer is 
carrying out the law. As it is to-day if the employees give any information they 
are dismissed. They do not dare to give evidence even in court. Here you have 
4 an employer who may not be carrying out the law and thereby makes the act 
unworkable. How are we going to get the information if we cannot get it in 
© this way? 
The Cuarrman: We have brought in the 1935 act and— 
Mr. Porrtizr: Is the 1935 act like this? 
The Cuairman: Except that we put in the word “ oral.” 
" Mr. Rorsuck: What happens is this: a man writes it down and shows i to 
_ the chap and says is that true? well, sign it. That is a little different from coming 
in and throwing some questions at him and saying I remember your answers. 
oy _ The way it is done here the inspector comes in and fires a series of questions at the 
' man and then asks him to sign a declaration that what he says is true. That is 
_ different from putting it all down in writing and then asking him to sign it. I do 
not like this oral declaration. 
~The Cuarrman: Would you sooner have it out? The Department of Justice 
suggested it. 
3 Mr Rogsucx: I would rather leave it out. 
ce Mr. Stancroom :— e34 
m The CuamMan: The reporter cannot get a word you say, Mr. Stangroom. 
~ Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: I think this whole section is protection for the man. 
e Mr. Hopcson: This has to do with the employer who is not complying with: 
Be the act of putting the stamps on. ‘The employee has nothing to do with the 
pS compliance with the normal routine. 
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The Cuarrman: Do you want to let it stand? Pi 
Mr. Rorsucx: This is extraordinary. He is asked to sign a declaration of 
the truth on which he was orally examined. 


The Cuatrman: What is extraordinary about a? 


Mr. Rorsuck: The extraordinary thing is that he is orally examined with 
no reporter present to take it down and then is asked to declare in effect that 
what someone else said he said is true. 


Mr. Hopeson: He could refuse to sign until he believed the declaration 
embodied what he said. 


Mr. Rogesuck: It does not say that here at all. It says here he is examined 
orally and then he is required to sign. 


Mr. MacInnis: If he does not think that what he said is down— 
Mr. Rorsuck: It is not down. He is examined orally, 
The CHAIRMAN: But it must be down. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: He can refuse to sign. This is real protection for 
the man. 


The Cuarrman: If you strike it out then you would simply have the words: 
‘any person authorized by the commission to act as an inspector shall, for the 
purpose of the execution of this act, have power to do all or any of the following 
things, namely:—to examine either alone or in the presence of—” 


Mr. Graypon: My impression is this is protection for the worker. After 
all, he does not have to rely on some loose statement made by an inspector. In 
view of that I feel like supporting this section. 


The CHarrMAN: The inspector has to put it in writing. It protects the 
worker. At least, it protects divided opinion as between two people. 

Hon. Mr. Hayprmn: There is no penalty if he does not sign. 

The CHarrMAN: No, there is no penalty. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Oh, yes. He is obstructing. 


The Cuairman: No. Surely it is not obstructing to refuse to sign a state- 
ment. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Why would it not be better to say, ‘and to sign a statement 
of the matters in respect of which he is examined.” 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: That does not make it better or worse. 

Mr. Rorsucxk: Or a written statement. | 

The CHarrman: I do not think it matters. 


Hon. Mr. Macxenzisr: The same language has been in the statute in Great 
Britain since 1911 and has stood the test there. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not like this draftsmanship; but if you want it, all 
right. 

The CuarrMan: Allright. Is that agreed:to? 

Sub-section (c) agreed to. 

On sub-section (d) : 

Mr. Rorgsucx: It says ‘‘to exercise such other powers as may be necessary 
for the carrying of this act into effect.” Fancy giving an inspector the right to 
do anything he thinks is necessary! Take the fellow downstairs! 

Mr. Hopason: He is under the commission at all times. Subsection (d) 
merely means that he may exercise whatever powers are needed to secure 
compliance. 


The CuairmMan: He is not much use as an inspector if he ah no power. 
Is subsection (d) agreed to? 
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; : Mr. Rorsucx: I do not agree to it. I think it is giving him too large 
powers. I have seen inspectors, policemen and officials abuse their office too 


The Cuairman: There is a difference between a policeman and an inspector 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, surely. An inspector under the Fac- 
tories’ Act has to have certain authority. 


Mr. Portier: Is that the same as the section in the 1935 act? 
Mr. Honeson: Yes, and the British act. 


Be Mr. Graypon: Do you happen to recall if there were any objections to that 
clause in the 1935 deliberations? 


Mr. Hopgson: Section 65, subsection 1 of the British act has stood since 
1911. 


~ Mr. Jackman: What other powers could he use, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rorpucx: It is a blank cheque. A policeman has not a blank cheque. 

A policeman cannot do a thing that he is not authorized to do. 
Mr. Graypon: I should not like to see this government use a blank cheque. 
The CHairman: He is an employee of the commission. 

Hon. Mr. Macxsenzm: Shall the section pass, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHairman: Is the subsection agreed to? 

Mr. Rorsuckx: Oh well, if everybody else is agreed, I might as well. 

The Cuairman: Shall the section carry? 
~ Mr. Jackman: Of course, it does not mean that anything will be added to 
“exercise such powers under this act’? because there are no powers given. 

- The Cuatrman: I did not catch that, Mr. Jackman. 

Mr. Jackman: We could not add to that. 

The Cuairman: “To exercise such other powers under this Act?” 

Mr. JACKMAN: Yes; because they are not given, are they? 

The CHatrMAN: No. It means the powers that are necessary to carry 
the act into effect. 

Mr. Portier: I suppose that is to say you have only the power to carry 
the act into effect? ° 

~The CuHarrman: Certainly. 

‘Mr. Portier: You have got to come within that sphere. 

Mr. Rorsucx: I suppose what it really means is that he shall do such 
other acts. I do not like the phraseology because of the power associated with 
going into a place other than a dwelling house and commencing to examine 
parties. The word “power” there is very loose. 

Hon. Mr. Haybden: The first question he has got to have answered is: Are 
there any insured persons there? If he finds out there are not, he has got to 
stop. If he finds out there are, he is there for the insured person. 

~ Mr. Srancroom: Perhaps you should say “powers of inspection.” 

Mr. Rorgucx: I do not think it means that. I think it means “do such 
other acts,” which will be such other acts as are necessary. 

The CHarrMAN: Well, is that agreed to? 

Subsection (d) agreed to. 

Section 74 agreed to. 

The CuatrmMan: Then section 75—penalty for delay or obstruction of 
inspection. ; 
oh Rorpuckx: All he is subject to there is $25. All right. 

- Section 75 agreed to. 
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Section 76 agreed to. 

On section 77 (1): 

Mr. Portier: In reference to that fund, may I ask if it carries interest? 

The CuairMAN: It is a separate fund invested under the direction of the 
investment committee and doubtless it will all be invested in dominion govern- 
ment securities. That is where the argument of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association falls down. This will all be invested in government securities. 

Subsection (1) agreed to. 

On subsection (2): 

Mr. Pottirr: Is there any chance that the procedure adopted in the super- 
annuation fund will be adopted here or is this money credited? 

The CuarrMan: No, it will not be the same, because this fund is ear- 
marked. It will be in covernment securities. 

: me Mr. Haypren: It is just a special account in the consolidated revenue 
un 

The CuHaiRMAN: Yes, that is right. It is just like annuities. 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: It is a matter of bookkeeping. 

Mr. Portrer: The credit of the federal government will be used for the 
portion of the 30 per cent that is put up or does it put up security? Is it 
different from the superannuation? 

Mr. Jackman: If it is put into the consolidated revenue fund, where do 
you get your interest? 

The CHairMAN: That is one thing that I have been wondering about. The 
Bank of Canada, of course, are the fiscal agents; and I rather thought that it 
would be invested by them in government securities and the interest accrue to the 
fund. 

Mr. Brown: With regard to any surplus money, they have power to invest 
any money that is available for investment. For instance, if the fund produces a 
surplus or has not been drawn upon, they have power to invest it. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is provided for. 

The CuatrrMan: The credits of the fund they can invest. It is not just a 
surplus. 

Mr. Portier: There will always be a surplus, 

The CHainman: There will always be a fund. 

Mr. Brown: They do not invest that. 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: Mr. Chairman, the power of investment is in the hands 
of the commission, apparently. 

The CHatRMaN: It is the investment committee. 

Hon. Mr. Haypen: It says so in 78. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 78, (2). 

Mr. MacInnis: At the bottom of (1) it says “be invested by the commission 
in obligations of, or guaranteed by, the government of Canada, and investments 
so made may be sold or exchanged for other like securities and all interest 
received on the investments shall be credited to the fund”. 

The Cuatrman: And this committee authorizes their investment. 

Hon. Mr. Haypren: I notice that in sub-section (1) it says that the moneys 
not currently required shall be invested by the commission. 

The Cuarrman: That is right. And then in (2) ‘‘on the authorization of 
the investment committee.’”’ The reason for that, I presume, is that the money, 
when it comes in, is the property of the commission. It must be invested by 


them. It can only be so invested under the authorization of the investment 
committee. 
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uf Hon. Mr. HAYDEN: The commission takes responsibility for the nature of it. 
The CHatrMan: I would say the committee would. The reason the 
ommission makes the investment is that it is their money. But they can only 
nvest. it under the authorization of the committee, 

_ Hon. Mr. Haypen: If there is any loss on the investment, it is the loss of 
he commission. 

Bi The CuaimrMan: It would be the loss of the commission, because it is their 
money. If I invest on your advice and lose, I lose the money. I may have a 
moral claim against you. 

' Mr. Graypon: Not me. 


_ Mr. Jackman: What I am trying to build up on behalf of the fund is some 

interest account, because you may have many millions of dollars in there. As 

to the government portion, it is purely a bookkeeping entry, a debit charged to 

_ the consolidated fund. It is not paid over to the commission, as to the govern- 

_ ment’s portion. 

'/ The Cuamrman: Oh, I think so. In that provision earlier in the act—what 

_ is the number of that provision where the government pay the money in? 

Mr. Hopason: Sub-section (2). 

Mr. Jackman: “The Minister of Finance shall from time to time credit all 

' moneys received from the sale of unemployed insurance stamps and all contri- 

- butions paid otherwise than by means of such stamps”, 

_- The CHatrman: Where are you reading from? 

_ Mr. Jackman: I am reading section 77. 

~The CHarrMAN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. JAckKMAN: Not only the government portion, but also all moneys 

received from the sale of stamps; and that is simply a credit item in the 
consolidated revenue fund which will not draw interest, because it says later in 

section 78 ‘the Minister of Finance may pay out of the fund claims for insurance 

benefits and refunds of contributions as provided for by this act but no other 

- payments shall be made a charge on the fund”. 

i The CuairMan: I do not think that follows, Mr. Jackman. Take the 

- annuity payments going into the consolidated revenue fund; they draw interest. 

: ; es Macinnis: The money provided by the government is credited to the 

cholerae 
- Mr. Jackman: If you could get 4 per cent or 3 per cent or 24 per cent, it 

¥ is going to be quite a sweetener for the fund. 

The CuatrrmMan: There is no question about that. But is your argument 
that this fund as a whole will not draw interest or that the proportion which the 

- government contributes will not draw interest? 

Mr. Jackman: As I read the act, the proportion which the government 

- contributes and also the proceeds from the sale of stamps. That money goes 

Picto the consolidated revenue fund. 

_ The Cxareman: The proceeds from the sale of stamps covers the whole fund. 

_ That is the whole fund, except such amounts as may be paid by cheque, such as 


the railways. 

___ Mr. Brown: If I may suggest it, does not section 78 clear the situation 
substantially? In.that it provided that credits in the fund not currently required 
for the purpose of the act—that is for outgo—may be invested. That is all you 
have to invest. 

Mr. MacInnis: That includes all moneys going into the fund. It includes 
the government’s share as well as the employee’s or the employer’s share. 
+The Cuatrman: All interest received in investment should be credited to 
_ the fund. 
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Mr. Porrrer: Where does it say that the government has to put up its 
part? 

The CHAIRMAN: Subsection 2 of 77. 

Mr. Porrter: One-fifth? 


Mr. Brown: ‘Twenty per cent. 


Mr. JACKMAN: Would it not be possible to arrange with the Department 


of Finance for some stated interest rates? 


The CHarrMAN: I imagine that would be done, but I doubt if we can put 
it in the Act. 

Mr. Jackman: The investment committee that is mentioned here might 
feel that it was better to buy short term treasury certificates at one-half of 
1 per cent per annum, but if you could get a rate of 24 per cent it would be 
all right. 

The Cuamrman: That is true. I suppose if they buy treasury bills it is 
because they will require their money in the immediate future. I suppose 
that depends upon the condition of the bond. 

Section 78, subsection 1 agreed to. 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

Subsection 4 agreed tO; 

Section agreed to. 

On section 79: 

Mr. Rorsucx: The securities mentioned there are pledged with the consent 


of the Minister of Finance. They may pledge securities of the fund with the 


Bank of Canada. I suppose that means the promissory note of the commission, 
does it not? 

The Cuarrman: No, my impression is that that means the securities 
held, bonds, Dominion bonds presumably that are held under the surplus of 
the fund on hand. 


Mr. Rorpuck: When they have run out of them how do they get money?. 


The CHarrMAN: Oh, well— 
Mr. Rorsuck: They must have borrowing power. 


The CHairmMANn: They have to approach the government of Canada if it 
comes to that point. I am rather optimistic that they will not have to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Haypen: You cannot get an advance without security, 


Mr. Rorsucx: I suppose the second part of that section explains it, 
“The Minister of Finance may make advances to the fund out of the unappro- 


priated moneys in the consolidated revenue fund on such terms and conditions ~ 


as the Governor in Council may decide.” 


' Mr. Brown: In England when they got behind they had to go to the 


government and borrow. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Would it not be an awful thing if they had to close their 
doors because of some small amount? 


The Cuarrman: In an emergency they could get a governor general’s 
warrant, but I do not think you could commit parliament in advance. Shall 
section 79 carry? 

Section agreed to. 

Section 80. This is a new one covering the necessity for an annual report to 
parliament. é 

Section agreed to. 

Section 81, agreed to. 

Section 82 agreed to. 

Section 83(1) agreed to. 
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Subsection 2 agreed to. 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

Mr. Rogsuck: What have they got against members of parliament? 
The Cuarrman: The committee must be kept free from political matters 
4 of any kind. 

: ; Mr. GRAYDON: _Do I understand that this committee will be appointed on 
_ an entirely non-political basis? 

q The Cuairman: Always. , 


. Hon. Mr. MacKenzim: Just as our present committee has been appointed. 
4 Subsection 5 agreed to. 
b Subsection 6 agreed to. 


Subsection 7 agreed to. 

On subsection 8: 

Mr. Rorsuck: Here is where I come in. 

; The CuHairMAN: We will let that stand and consider it later. Subsection 
8 of section 83 stands. 

Subsection 9 agreed to. 

Subsection 10 agreed to. 

Mr. JAckMAn: I hope you will give serious consideration to Mr. Roebuck’s 
argument and that of Mr. Wolfenden in regard to substantial payments. 

The Cuatrman: I think so too. My thought would be that we should 
put in a clause that such an amount should be paid as may be determined by 
the Governor in Council, or something to that effect. 

Mr. Rorsuckx: I would rather put the amount in. 

The CHatrMAn: Mr. Wolfenden made a pretty good case for the necessity 
of having a good man. However, we will let that stand and discuss it later. 

Section 84(1) agreed to. 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

Section 85(1) agreed to. 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

Mr. Rew: Why is it four weeks? “Every such report shall be laid before 
parliament within four weeks,” and in another case it is fifteen days. This is 
being laid before parliament for the benefit of the House of Commons and the 
Senate. 

The CHarirMAN: This is not of such immediate need as the other one. 

Mr. JackmMAN: I understand that the rates of benefits set forth in the 

schedule cannot be varied without parliament’s assent? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is true; parliament has to pass them. 

Mr. Jackman: Even if you saw that the fund was becoming insolvent you 

— could not alter it. 

The CuarrMAn: Parliament alone can do it. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Is that the way it is in the English Act? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Section 85 agreed to. 

Section 86 (a) agreed to. 

Subsection (6) agreed to. 

Section 87: agreed to. 

Section 88(1) agreed to. 

Mr. Ret: They are to designate who the workers may be. Does the 
commission know that the workers are those coming under the Act and insured? 

Mr. Hopcson: The employment service is not only related to insured persons. 


=, The Cuatrman: It goes beyond the Act. 
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Subsection 2 agreed to. | 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

Section 89 (1) agreed to. 

Subsection. 2 agreed to. 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

Subsection 4 agreed to. 

On section 90: 

Mr. Ret: Is that a separate committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Subsection 1 agreed to. 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

Subsection 3 agreed. to. 

On subsection 4: 

Mr. Graypon: Subsection 4 of 90 says, ““No member of any committee.... 
shall receive any payment or emolument for his services, but each member of 
the National Employment Committee or of any regional committee shall receive 
such payment for travelling and other expenses in connection with the work of 
his committee as may be approved by the Governor in Council.” 

That ‘other expenses” will not mean living allowance, will it? 

Mr. Hopason: He receives definitely no payment or emolument for his 
services. 

Subsection 4 agreed to. 

Section 91(1) agreed to. 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

Subsection 3 agreed to. 

Subsection 4 agreed to. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: I would like to revert back to the advisory committee. I do 
not see any specific section there allowing them to make expenditures to get 
extra advice. "They have to make a report. 

The Cuatrman: I think there is something. 

Mr. Stanaroom: It is 83(9). 

Mr. JackMAN: The regional committee or the National Employment 
Committee will not receive any remuneration at all? 

Mr. Hopeson: No. 

Mr. Jackman: Are you expecting any difficulty in getting men to serve 
voluntarily? 

Mr. Brown: As a matter of fact, under an arrangement with the province 
the expenses are paid for coming to Ottawa, but nothing more than that. 

Section 92(a) agreed to 

Subsection (b) agreed to. 

Mr. Graypon: Are these all the same as the 1935 Act? 

Mr. Hopaeson: Yes. 

On subsection (c): 


Mr. Rem: Are those three last words correct? ‘In the case of a person in 
receipt of insurance benefits, of the benefits.” 

The CHatrMAN: That is correct. 

Subsection (d) agreed to. 

Subsection (e) agreed to. 

Subsection (f) agreed to. 

Subsection (g) agreed to. 

Subsection (h) agreed to. 

Mr. Rorsucx: I notice in section 97 that, “the commision may require any 
person to make written returns of information deemed by the commission to be 
necessary for the purpose of this Act, and failure to comply with any such request 
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ll be an offence against this Act and shall on summary PoATicHbn. ee id 
hought there should be power to make regulations in regard to that most 
mportant function of returns of information. 
_ The Cuatrman: There is nothing here that covers that, is there? 
Mr. Rorsucx: I thought not when I read it. 

_ The Cuamrman: Under 97 we require returns. What Mr. Roebuck suggests 
is that there is no power to make regulations, 

Mr. Hopeson: Under 92 there is additional power to make regulations. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Roebuck’s point is that the commission may require 
q any person to make written returns of information, and he says there should 
q be some regulation which the commission may make. 
: Hon. Mr. Haypen: You could put that in to section 97. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we could. That the commission may make regulations 
- to require any person to make written returns. 
y Mr. Rorsuck: The next section says that any fine imposed under this Act 
_ or regulations made thereunder shall unless otherwise provided be disposed of 
- as the Governor in Council may direct. 


i _ The CuHarrman: At any rate shall we consider putting it into 92, unless it 

- comes under (7) generally for carrying this Act into effect? 

Section 93 (1) agreed to. 7 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

Section 94 (1) agreed to. 

Subsection 2 agreed to. 

Section 95 agreed to. 

} Section 96 agreed to. 

On section 97: 

| Mr. Rorsuck: Section 97 is an important clause in the hands of this com- 
mittee, and I am under the impression it should be very wide. It reads, “The 
commission may require any person to make written returns of information....” 
and I would add, ‘“‘to answer all questions”. “....deemed by the commission to 

_ be necessary...” and I would add to that, “within such time as may be limited 

by the commission.” 

' Hon. Mr. Haypen: If we simply said, “generally to make regulations,” that 
would give them the power to do that. 

. Mr. Roresuck: Yes, it would; but there is no power in this section for them 
to make regulations. 
The CHairnMAN: What would be the distinction between asking them to 
- make returns of information and answer all questions? 

Mr. Rorsucx: I think there is a distinction, Mr. Chairman. It may be a fine 
one. I may ask you a series of questions and you may make a speech in which 
the information is contained, but that is not a seriatum answer to my questions. 

Mr. Hogpson: Failure to comply with any such request is provided for. 

Mr. Portier: It seems to me that you must provide a period of time within 
which the reply is to be made. 

- Mr. Rorsuckx: You must do that or the thing falls flat. 

The Cuarrman: Is not “within a reasonable time,” the yardstick? 

' Mr. Hopeson: The commission may require returns of information demanded 
by the commission to be answered; so the commission decides everything relating 
to the time allowed. 

e Mr. Rorzuck: I think the chairman’s view there is the correct one, that he 
must apply within a reasonable time before he can be prosecuted. 


Mr. Hongson: He is not prosecuted, is he? 
| 
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Mr. Rorsucxk: Yes. If some regulation renders him liable he would have to 
show in each case that he would have a reasonable time with a view to his 
circumstances, not the commission’s circumstances. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Reasonable time might vary so much with respect to dif- 
ferent types of information. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Exactly. Time will be apided of course in the 
request for the return of information; otherwise, he would not be hable for the 
penalty that is provided. 

The CuHatrMaAn: If you wanted to tie him down in number of days it 
might be so long as to more or less hamper him. 

Mr. Rorsuck: You might limit the time within which that information 
shall be given. 

On section 96: carried. 

Section 97 carried. 

Section 98 carried. 

Section 99: 


The CuHatrMAN: Now, this is the one that we changed this afternoon. 
I have the section as finally amended here before me. 


Mr. Graypon: Before we deal with that section may I just take the oppor- 
tunity of correcting the report of the committee of yesterday at page 162, about 
the middle of the page, where I asked the question: “Have you given any 
consideration to the advisability from the standpoint of draftsmanship as to 
whether or not any foreign country should be referred to in specific terms?” 
The question I really asked was whether or not an act or legislation of any 
foreign country should be referred to in specific terms. 


The CHatrmaNn: That change will be made and a note made in the minutes. 

On section 99: this iomete. an amendment. There was a change about 
arrangements. We agreed to that this afternoon, gentlemen. Subject to that 
shall section 99 pass? 

Carried. 

Section 99 as amended agreed to. 

Section 100 carried. 

Section 101 carried. 

Section 102 carried. 

The CHAtRMAN: There is an amendment there (at line 7 on the page). 
The word “fixed” is to be changed to the word “prescribed”. 

Section as amended agreed to. 

Mr. Rorsucxk: I suggested to the officers of the department here, to Mr. 
Brown, I think, that. he enquire into the question as to whether the Summary 
Convictions Act should be read into this for the purpose of collecting penalties. 

Mr. Brown: I did not get a chance to do that. We had an hour and a 
half between the two meetings and we were not able to get that far. 


The Cuarrman: We can take that up to-morrow morning. 
_Mr. Rorpucx: Yes, it ought to be studied. 
The Cuatrman: All right. 


Mr. Rorsuckx: The Act itself allows a conviction to be registered on sum- 
mary trial, but that is as far as it goes. 


The CuairMan: I think it is important to consider that. , 

Mr. Rorsuck: I would know what to do in connection with a provincial 
act but I am not so sure about this. 

The Cuarrman: We will go into that to-morrow morning. I imagine we 
can go through the schedules in no time. 
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Pa eS. : 

Part I, schedule (a): agreed to. 

Sub-section (b): agreed to. 

_ Sub-section (c): agreed to. 

Part IT: ; 

_ Mr. Rogesucx: On the first schedule, Part I, you will observe that the 
second schedule has the sections to which they refer—section 17 for instance. 
pou will notice that in the second schedule. Now, the first schedule is section 
' 13. I do not see why it should not be inserted there. It would be a convenience. 
The Cuairman: I do not just follow that. 

j Mr. Rorsucx: If you look at the second schedule you will see in brackets, 
— (section 17). 

The CHarrman: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rorsuck: That is a great convenience over a number of years. 

} The CuarrMaAn: The difficulty with that is that this is a general definition 
of every one who is employed in Canada. It is pointed out that the reference 
is to part II, because the whole thing would be subject to part II. You would 
_ have to mention about twenty or thirty sections in each one. 

Mr. Rorsuck: You see, section 13 says:— 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, all persons who are employed 
4 in any of the employments specified in Part I of the first schedule to this 
Act, not being employments specified as excepted employments in 
Part II of that schedule shall be insured against unemployment in manner 
provided by this Act. 


And now, you cannot read page 33, the first schedule, and know what that 
section means yet, it is a part, as it were, of section 13. 
_ The Cuarrman: I do not see that there is any objection to putting that in, 
section 13, just the reference. I think we ought to be very careful there. 
If we put section 13 in there might be other sections in part II that we might 
have to refer to as well. 
Mr. Honeson: I think so. It is now exactly as it stood in 1935. 
The Cuatrman: I do not think we could casually put that in without reading 
the whole of part II, do you see; the other sections would have to be referred to. 
Mr. Rorsucx: If the officers do not think that desirable I will not insist. 
Is this Part I the section which excepts all the employees of any particular body 
from the operation of the Act? I find it rather hard to understand it. You 
cannot understand either part I or part II unless you turn to the covering 
sections. That is why I think there should be a specific connection. You have 
to read section 13 before part I becomes understandable; and the same applies 
in respect to section 2. 
The Carman: Was there something you want in connection with this 
part I, Mr. Jackman? 
Mr. Jackman: In this part I, the schedule excepts from the operation of 
the Act all employees of political bodies throughout Canada? 
| The Cuarrman: No. In part I it says all employees of the government 
‘of Canada in the excepted section are those that would be under the Civil 
Service Commission. This would apply to all workers employed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works or day labourers employed by the Government of Canada, 
It would not apply to those that were under the Civil Service Commission because 
_ they are excepted in the next part. 
4 ‘Mr. Graypon: There was one point that arose in the course of the discussion 
I believe on the first day we sat, and I was wondering if the departmental officials. 
would be good enough to clear that point up for us. What is the difference 
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between a contract of service and a contract for services? I would like to have 
a clear explanation to get what it is. 

Mr. Stancroom: A contract of service is quite datined from a contract for 
services, and the following quotation from the judgment of a learned Lord 
Justice indicates certain essential differences: — 

A contract of service must be distinguished from a contract for 
services, and the following quotations from the judgments of two learned 
Lords Justice indicate certain of the essentials of a contract of service and 
the Caupeian between that and a contract for services,— 


‘“‘a, servant is a person subject to the command of his master as to 
the manner in which he shall do his work and the greater the amount 
of direct control exercised over the person rendering the services by 
the person contracting for them the stronger the grounds for holding 
it to be a contract of service, and similarly the greater the degree of 
independence of such control the greater the probability that the 
services rendered are of the nature of professional services and that 
the contract is not one of service.” The extent of the control exercised. 
by the employer is the essential factor. A requirement of personal 
work and an inability to delegate duties are not conclusive of a 
contract of service. 


Mr. Graypon: Well now, in that case, Mr. Hansell raised a question yester- 
day with respect to a minister—not of the Crown, but of the church—perhaps 
there is not a great distinction (perhaps that can be passed over); and the 
answer that he got yesterday from one of the departmental officials was that 
that would be a contract for services rather than a contract of service. 

The CHAIRMAN: As a professional man. 


Mr. Graypon: Do the professional men come under that category of 
contract for services? 

Mr. Sraneroom: I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Graypon: What about members of parliament in regard to that? 
There is a point in that, because provincial members of parliament get less 
than $2,000, and the point arose in my mind as to whether or not they would be 
included in that group. 

Mr. Srancroom: Would they say they are subject to unemployment? 

at Graypon: I should think it is obvious they are subject to unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown: The relationship of employer and worker is not a contract for 
services, such as a doctor or lawyer or an actuary; there is something distinguish- 
able from the arrangement that contemplates a contract of hire in the relation- 
ship of master and servant. 

Mr. Graypon: Perhaps an easier answer than that would be that, after all, 
the member of parliament does not get a salary, he gets an indemnity. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: That is right. 

The Cuairman: Part Il—excepted employment. 

Mr. Graypon: May I ask what is your definition of horticulture? 

Mr. Brown: We looked that up and really it was included in agriculture 
in the broad definition in an Oxford dictionary. _ 

Hon Mr. Mackenzie: It is the study of gardening. 

Mr. Brown: To make it perfectly clear that it was intended, it was referred 
to specifically. That is about the only answer I can give. 

Mr. Graypon: Am I right in assuming that the unemployment insurance 
commission will have the right to review these exemptions? 
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JHAIRMAN: Yes, the advisory committee will have that right, 
Mr. Gr ypon: The advisory committee will have that right. It seems to me 

- that there is a distinction between certain horticultural workers. Some horti- 
; bural workers might properly come in the same category as those of ordinary 
lant workers, and others would come very close to agricultural workers. I 
would make the suggestion that the advisory committee deal with that distinc- 
tion so that there will not be any difficulty in the administration of the Act. 
__ I had two representations made by workers in the industry to the effect 
that they would like to have been included in it, and I think it would be highly 
advisable for the advisory committee and the commission to hear some repre- 
_ sentations on that point. I think there is a matter of distinction there which 
might readily be taken into consideration. Subject to that, I would be agreeable 
‘9 passing the section. 

On Part II, sub-section (b): 

Mr. Rew: Why was fishing left out? I have not the figures for the whole 


bof Canada, but I know that in British Columbia there were 9,409 persons 
: engaged in the fishing industry. That number includes a considerable number 


as 


- who work in the canneries, and some of these canneries are operating for the 
entire year. 

; The CHarrMAN: Then they are included here. 

j _ Mr. Rew: What about the men on the seine boats? 

i The Cuarrman: Are they not pretty much like independent contractors? 

‘ - Mr. Rem: There are some who are independent, using their own boats and 
_ their own nets; there are others who are employed. 

4 _ Mr. Hopeson: As in the case of agriculture, I think there are difficulties 
of administration. 

4 ‘Under section 14, where anomalies arise, the commission may remove them 
in the case of classes of persons. 

i Mr. Portier: You say canneries are included; we have a number of fishing 
_ establishments on the Atlantic coast. where a large number of persons are em- 
_ ployed the year round in factories. 

‘ ‘Mr. Rei: Processing. 

a The CuarrMan: They are included. 

— Mr. Porrmr: Where? 

‘ The Cuarrman: Everything is included that is not excepted, and they are 
not excepted. | 

Part II (b) agreed to. 

7 Mr. Reip: When you come to the next clause, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
_ raise an objection. 

s The Cuarrman: Then we shall let it stand? 

Mr. Rem: Yes. 

Sub-section (d) agreed to. 


Bes 


On sub-section (e): 

; Mr. Rew: In British Columbia, and I speak for the province from which 
- I come, there are 7,180, according to the 1931 census, employed on water trans- 
‘portation. That includes 1,530 longshoremen. We have steamship lines which 
perate for twelve months of the year running between Vancouver and the 
orth and between Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. We have the C.P.R. 
hips and the Union Steamship lines, both of which have a large payroll. 
nerally speaking, about 80 per cent of the men are employed twelve months 
the year. Why should they be left out? 

z / 
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Mr. Stancroom: Dock workers and longshoremen are still one of the prin- 


cipal administrative difficulties in Great Britain. They have considered every © 


process of pooling employers; they may work for five or six employers during 
the day, and it is principally an administrative difficulty. 

Mr. Rem: What about the men on the boats in port? 

Mr. Sraneroom: You cannot register them as unemployed very easily. 

Mr. Rew: Why can you not? 

Mr. Stancroom: Their employer may be five hundred miles away. They 
have to record employment. Because they happen to be in a port or in dock 
for several days, it is rather difficult to administer. 

Mr. Ret: I differ from you. Speaking for British Columbia, the C.P.R. 
and the Union Steamship Company headquarters are in Vancouver, and most 
of the employment is done from that city or in the immediate vicinity. Some 
are hired from Vancouver, but very few. Generally speaking the men live in 
the city of Vancouver. I should like a better explanation of why they are left 
out. 

Mr. Hopeson: They may be expected to be a great administrative difficulty 
in this country also. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is going to be contentious, so I suggest that it stand 
for consideration. 

Mr. Reip: I may have something more to say on that matter in the morning. 

The CuarrMan: That is what I mean by suggesting that it stand. 

Sub-section (f) agreed to. 

On sub-section (g): 

Mr. Rorsuck: I do not know why domestic servants should always be 
excluded from all social benefits. I am not asking that this be changed now, 
but I hope it will be changed before long. 

Mr. Graypon: I think that is a matter which should have the attention of 
the advisory committee. 

The CuamrmMAn: Those matters will have attention if there is any question 
about them. 

Sub-section (g) agreed to. 

On sub-section (h): 

Mr. MacInnis: On what principle are teachers excluded? 

Mr. Warson: They would come under a contract for services. 

Mr. Graypon: I understood they were not included. 

Mr. Watson: They are not, but it is better to be sure. 


Mr. Hopcson: All these exceptions are the same as the exceptions in the — 


1935 Act, with the exception of (m). 


Mr. Graypon: Nurses and teachers are professional people, and my under- 
standing of the difference between a contract of service and a contract for 
service is that the contract for service includes all professional classes, and, in 
that event, they would be exempted in any event, and it seems to be a 
superfluous section. 


Mr. Watson: There are a good many classes of people who are called — 


teachers. 


Mr. Graypon: I have no objection to the section carrying. 

Sub-section (h) agreed to. 

Mr. Rorsuck: The next sub-section deals with employment in the permanent 
active militia, the Royal Canadian Navy, the Royal Canadian Air Force an 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The CuHairMAN: Do you want to speak to that? 


a 


‘ 


| 


4 
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Mr. Rozsuck: No; I do not think it is necessary but I should like to record 


mistake to try to include it at this time in the dying days of parliament. 
The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 


Mr. Rorpuck: But I do not see why the soldier should not be included in 


i the benefits, and I hope that this sub-section will be examined by the advisory 


committee and an order-in-council passed in due season. 
The CHarrMAN: Right. 
' Mr. Graypon: Those are my views as well. 


The CHatrMAN: I think we would all like to see it done if it were 
practicable. 


Sub-section (i) agreed to. 
_On sub-section (j): 
Mr. Ret: I should like to ask one question for information. Why were the 


personnel of the Fire Brigade not named in the Act? In view of the fact that 


these forces are just as permanent as the police force, having their own super- 
annuation fund and retiring at a certain age, why did you not name them? 

Mr. Heaps: There are many voluntary forces throughout the country. 

Mr. Rei: But they are not receiving wages. 

Mr. Hears: But they may be. 

Mr. Rei: Oh, yes, they may be. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall sub-section (j) carry? 

Sub-section (j) agreed to. 

On sub-section (k) (i): 

Mr. MacInnis: Under sub-section (k) (i), we have employments covered 
by an Act governing government employees. There are many Dominion 
government employees whose term of employment is seasonal, for not more 
than four or five months in the year. Will these be included? 

Mr. Hopeson: This is a list of excepted employment. 

The CuatrMAN: Mr. MacInnis means that they may be working on a 
government job for a short time. 

Mr. MacInnis: Not only that, but such employees as are in public works. 

The GuarrRMAN: Would it not follow that when they left that work there 
would be other work that they would go to, so that while that job would be 
temporary there would be other jobs available for them? 

Mr. Rorsuck: That would be under the Civil Service Act. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. MacInnis knows that. 

Mr. Rew: Do I understand it correctly that the government of Canada is 
certifying that a certain group have almost continuous employment and can be 
taken in under the Act? 

Mr. Curvrrer: Some of them are taken in. 

Mr, Rew: I am thinking of captains, mates and boatmen, who are operating 
twelve months of the year. 

Mr. Hopeson: They come under transportation by water. 

Mr. Rem: But you have excluded them. 

Mr. Hopcson: Where anomolies arise under section 14 (1), the commission 
may make a change. i 

Mr. Rem: So long as they can be taken in, it is all right. 

Mr. Graypon: What are the reasons why the civil servants should be 


excluded? 
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‘Mr. Srancroom: Civil Se are eonsitlened to be permanent employees - 


and I do not think the Crown can tax the Crown. 
Mr. Rew: Then my previous question was incorrectly Bees 


Mr. Hopeson: The Crown can tax the Crown with the consent of the 
Crown, presumably. 


Mr. Rem: Then it would apply to civil servants. You cannot have it both 


ways. 

Mr. Brown: The civil service falls into two classes; It comprises what is 
commonly known as the permanent service and the temporary service. The 
permanent service comes under the Civil Service Act. The rest of the service 
is employed on what we call the prevailing rate basis. / 

Mr. Rem: Mr. Brown, there are permanent temporaries. 

The CHarrmMan: They would come under the first part. 

Mr. MacInnis: Some of the prevailing rate employees are appointed by 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Brown: They are appointed under the Civil Service Act but they are 


not civil servants in that sense. 

Mr. MacInnis: This says the Civil Service Act. 

Mr. Brown: If you wish we will go into it with the Justice eee and 
make it more definite. 

The CHarrmMan: Let it stand. 

Subsection stands. 

On subsection K (11). 

Mr. Jackman: I presume it is the desire of thes government in rae Act to 
include all the outside classes of employment they can in order to get it on a 
wide basis. _ 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 

Mr. Jackman: Would you be good enough to let us know why the civil 
service is excluded as a class? It seems tome it takes on very many of the 
same aspects that the bank business does. 

The Cuarrman: The government of Canada is paying a substantial portion 
of this as it is, and that would simply load the eve up with larger 
contributions to the Act. 

Mr. Jackman: [ appreciate that is one of the strong points. But another 
strong point of the Act is that it spreads the tax base over a very large portion 
of the population. 

The CHatrrMAn: Two million one hundred thousand. 


Mr. Jackman: Yes; I think that is splendid. But there must, be ‘strong 


reasons why you include a classification like the banking classification which has 
hardly any turnover and exclude another classification. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Because the banking crowd do not pay one-fifth of the cost | 


of the benefits and the dominion does. 
The CHarrMan: More than one-fifth. 


Mr. Rorsucx: And the administration, in addition to that. If the hanks 
would come in under that basis I guess we would let them out. 


Mr. JAcKMaAN: Is there anything in that maxim that the Crown cannot tax : 


the Crown? 


The Cuamman: I do not think it is a general maxim that we need to rely on. | 4 


Mr. MacInnis: They can get around it. 


Mr. Graypon: I do not want to labour the point in connection with the civil 
servants at all. The only reason I raised it was that some representatives here 


~ 
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+ reason the question of the civil servant came to my mind. 
_ The Cuarrmawn: Are you content to pass it? 
Mr. Rew: I do not think I need to remind the committee that if this bill 


_ becomes law there is no member of parliament who would be allowed to make 
_ any amendments to it, as an amendment would involve the expenditure of money. 


_ Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: But your friend the Minister of Labour can. 


a _ Mr. Rem: No member can amend the Act in the house. 

A Mr. Rorsuck: Why? 

4 _ Mr, Rem: An expenditure of money. is involved in it and you cannot do it. 
x Mr. Heaps: You can raise the question each year on the estimates on admin- 
istration. 


_ ~Mr. Rem: That might not bring direct results. 

The Cuarrman: On subsection 2. 

Mr. Jackman: You still have to explain to some people why civil servants 
‘ are not included in this Act. I can appreciate the argument that the Crown is 
_ contributing a large amount of money to this fund but I do not see any argument 
- in excluding that part and why the individual should not contribute something. 
‘ The CuarrMan: Would not that have the effect of the individual paying his 
own share as well as the employer’s? 

# Mr. JAcKMAN: To get that considerable and desirable portion in there would 
_ to be any strong reason why the civil service should not be included. 


_ . The Cuarrman: Mr. Watson has a suggestion to make in that connection 
~ which might be helpful. , 


aR Mr. Watson: I think in considering these classes of industries and employ-_ - 


- ment that may usefully be brought within the scope of this Act you have to keep 
- in mind the whole of its administration. 

: Now, there may be places where it is difficult to draw the line but we have’ 
- to keep this in mind, that the whole administration of the Act will centre upon 
- employment offices. That is the place where the employee will get his employ- 


~ ment book and is the place where he will register if he is unemployed. He will. 


have to report there occasionally as evidence of his continued unemployment. He 


will have to go there for his benefits; so obviously it would be rather useless to. 


bring under the Act particular classes of people who have no prespects what- 
 goever of getting employment at an employment office. Policemen, for example, 
were mentioned. I doubt if any municipality would ever go to an employment 
office to employ a policeman. There are other agencies, other means of getting 
~ them; so while it might nevertheless be admissible to bring policemen under yet 
it is not the way in which policemen are employed. The same applies to teachers, 
- the same to civil servants and so on. There is only one employer of civil ser- 
-vants. So civil servants as such cannot hope to get employment from any other 
government in the same area really than the dominion government. With that 
you have to keep in mind the whole scheme of administration, including inspec- 
tion. Take domestic servants. Mr. Roebuck is sympathetic to them and would 

like to have them in, and everybody would. The difficulty there is inspection and 

the satisfactory administering of the Act. The difficulty is to know that the con- 
_ tributions have been properly paid; know they are at work when they claim they 
are at work, and all these things. You see how easy collusion would be; so I 
think you ought to keep in mind the complete picture of administration in order 
to settle up on whether any of these particular classes ought or ought not to be 
‘i in. Take administration, for instance. They must have their employment hook, 


and they must register, so that the inspection department may know or be able 
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‘spoken of permanent employees that it would give help to and perhaps for 


simply mean the Crown would make a cross entry; and there does not seem to me hy 
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to check up to see if the stamps are kept on and to see that the persons are at 


work. The same thing applies to fishing and logging. There is a certain amount 


of logging going on up the Gatineau. People could claim they are employed by 
so and so and nobody in the world could do inspection. It would be too expensive. 


There ought to be as far as practicable a well understood place of employment. - 


I prepared a memorandum along those lines— 

Mr. Srancroom: You mention four points here. 

Mr. Watson: All of these things have to be kept in mind. The fact that 
unemployment may be heavy in an industry does not say that it ought to be 
under insurance. If it can be subjected to inspection, to control of insurance, 
there is no reason why it should not be under. The fact that unemployment 
may be heavy does not say it should be excluded. It might be quite properly 
under; but, unless the particular industry can, as it were, be grouped by the 
administrative machinery of the Act you might have so much difficulty in the 
administration of it; it just cannot be handled. Now, it will be the problem 
of the unemployment advisory committee to consider, for example, in Vancouver 
if people engaged there in water transportation should come under the Act. It 
is possible that under the powers given in the Act these can be brought under. 
There is ample power for doing that, if they see from the examination of the 
particular classes of employment that they could actually be managed under 
the Act. 

The CuHatrMANn: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Watson: The memorandum that I prepared may be found in Hansard 
at page 1530 of March 8, 1935. 


Mr. JAcKMAN: It seems a very good answer to Mr. Watson’s argument that 
most of the civil servants would be receiving less than $2,000; so they are of 
a class of labour or scale for which the employment exchanges can find other 
positions. 

Mr. Watson: Most of these people are not civil servants, but employees 
of the government. 


Mr. JACKMAN: There are a lot of them under this. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Has Mr. Watson incorporated anything in the record with 
regard to the financial condition of the fund? You have given us a memorandum 
here and you are the only one that did not place your memorandum on the 
record. 


The Cuairman: As Mr. Watson told us this afternoon it is an extremely un- 


usual thing for a report to be incorporated in a record. In Great Britain it is | 


not done at all. 


Mr. Watson: I am not sure of that. Perhaps I did not make myself clear - 


about that. I think their reports were very much more sketchy; their reports 
have not been nearly so full. Is not that correct? 


Mr. Stancroom: They are not published. 

Mr. Watson: There were some early reports published, I think, but in recent 
years they have really been certifying. 

The CuAirman: What would your view be about having the report published? 

Mr. Watson: It is immaterial to me. 

Mr. Rorsucx: I move that his report be included. Now, Mr. Watson may 
wish to revise it, because I see there is a printed one as well as a mimeographed 


one. But we should have in the record the opinion of Mr. Watson that this is 
actuarially sound and approved by him. 


Mr. MacInnis: There is a printed one of 1935. 
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eo Mr. Watson: There is perhaps one little difficulty in printing it now. The 
difficulty is that I have incorporated the 1935 report by reference in order to 


- gave some time. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Could not you consider that and give us something that 


is printable and incorporate it in the record of those minutes? 


Mr. Watson: It is all printable. 
The Cuatrman: Both the 1935 report and the supplement of this year? 
iehdr, MacInnis: The 1935 cne is already printed; I do not think we should 

print it again. If we want this in there is no reason why it could not go in. 

The Cuatrman: Could it not be changed or by reference to the 1935 report 
you may include any portion of that report you find essential and make this 
a whole document? 

Mr. Watson: It would be rather difficult; I think you pretty well need to 


| read the two together. 


f 


Mr. Portier: Why not print both of them? How many pages are in the 
first one? 

Mr. Macinnis: Twenty-six pages. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I think it might be left to Mr. Watson because he understands 
what we want. We want a record of his opinion in these minutes—at least, I do. 

The CHarrmMan: I think it is hardly fair to Mr. Watson to ask him to 
suggest what he should do with his own report. I think that is our duty. What 


are the advantages of putting it in the record? 


Mr. Rorsucxk: We have other statements. There is one in particular I could 


refer to but I do not want to get into an argument over phraseology, which 


seems to attack the soundness of the fund. 

The CHAIRMAN: No; it says in effect we do not know what is going to 
happen in the next five years, which I think everyone will pretty will take for 
granted; consequently you cannot predicate any actuarial report under existing 
conditions that can be at all determinate in its effects. I think that was the 
effect of the evidence we heard from Mr. Wolfenden. 

Mr. Rorsuckx: We have, I understand, an inquiry made by Mr. Watson, 
an eminent man in his profession and who does approve of this act in various 
ways. I should like to see his authority behind this and in the hands of those 
who may read. } 

“Mr. MacInnis: Can we not get over it in this way, if there are a sufficient 
number of these actuarial reports on Bill No. 8, 1935, printed? In the second 
paragraph of his report for this year to the Minister of Labour we find this:— 

“The general observations made in my report (No. 158A—1935) on 
Bill No. 8, 1935, may be read as a part of this report. A copy of that 
report is attached hereto.” 

The CuairMAN: What would your suggestion be, if there is enough copies? 

Mr. MacInnis: If there are enough copies of this available. ‘ 

The CuarrMAN: Print just that typewritten portion? 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes, with the reference to this in it. I should think that 
ought to be sufficient. However, I am not going to object to whatever is 
necessary. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Would that meet with your approval? 

Mr. Warson: Anything that suits the committee suits me. I have no 


preference in the matter. Some 
The CuarrMan: You would not know whether there are sufficient copies? 


Mr. Watson: I have no idea what may be at the printing bureau but I 


- think I have a few hundred copies. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Well, that would be enough to start with. “What about. “an 


the appendix to the new report? 
Mr. Watson: I think it ought to go together, prdeaby 


The Cuatrman: If we print the report, we should print the addendum. 


All right. Is that agreed? 
Some Hon. Members: Agreed, 
Mr. Rorpuck: Have we passed (ii) of K? I would ask, even if we have 
to revert back to it, are the hydro employees of Ontario included in this? 


Do they come under the act? They are a commission erected by a province. 


Then tell me if the Liquor commission will come under the Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a provincial commission. 

Mr. Rorpucx: There is a vast difference between the liquor commission 
and the hydro commission. The hydro commission is constituted by act of 
parliament and is in effect a company. 


The CHatrMAN: A body corporate. 

Mr. Rorsuck: The liquor commission is not a body corporate. 

The CHatRMAN: It seems to me there would be a very great distinction 
there. The point is that the provincial commission is almost a branch of the 
provincial government 

Mr. Rorsuck: Yes. The liquor commission is a branch of the government. 
The hydro commission is not. 

The CHarrMAN: I would say that the liquor commission obviously would 
be excepted. But a body corporate, it would seem to me, is an independent 


body irrespective of who its shareholders may be or who its directors may be. | 


It would seem to me it would come under the act. 
Mr. Rorsuck: It is very important to know. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will get an opinion of the Department of Justice 
on that. 

Mr. JAcKMAN: Once you start with exceptions, you certainly run into 
difficulties. Answering the contention raised a while ago about the civil service 
not being included, that the government of Canada was already contributing 
a very substantial amount, the same argument might be advanced as to the 
reason or a reason for the civil servants not paying any income tax and yet 
the government has proceeded along very sound lines and taxed the salaries 
of dominion government employees. 


The CuatrMAn: It would be the reverse. In one case the employees 
are contributing to the government and in the other case the government 
would be contributing to the fund. 


Mr. JackMAN: The government contributes all the money to the employees 
and the employees pay it back. If they are under this unemployment insurance, 
it would mean that the government would contribute its share and get it back 
and the employees contribute their share along with other protected occupations. 

The CHArrMAN: Yes. But there is a contingent liability in unemployment 
insurance which does not exist in the income tax. 


Mr. JACKMAN: It is making an exception. 


Mr. Reip: To me there seems to be no great difference in principle between 
the superannuation fund and the unemployment insurance. On the one hand, 
the government contributes and takes from the employees and retires them 
at sixty-five. In this it would take from them and contribute something as 
well for unemployment. 


Mr. MacInnis: Taking this act merely for what it is, it is a social 


security act. 
Mr. JAcKMAN: It is a social measure. 
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Derhe SHAIRMAN: Could we run along and see how many of these are non- 

ontentious? We will get an opinion from ‘justice’ on that question of the 

dro commission, Mr. Roebuck. 

_. Mr. Rossucx: Thank you. 

Mr. Jackman: The Bank of Canada too, Mr. Chairman. Where does it 
ome in? — 

. The CHarrman: My thought is where it is a corporation independent of 
the government, no matter if the government owns its stock, as in the case of 
the Bank of Canada, they would come under this act. That is not an opinion of 
_ justice, but I think perhaps we will get that. 


7 Mr. JAcKMAN: It does seem rather anomalous. 

. The CuHarrMan: Sub-section (m). 

Mr. MacInnis: Have we any amendments? 

The CHarrman: There is a change in that. It is not an amendment that 
_ Wwe put in now, but it is a change. 

F Mr. Hopeson: It is changed from the 1935 act; that is all. 

; Mr. MacInnis: There has been considerable representation as to making 


, 


4 


- 
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this $2,500. 

ie The CHarrRMAN: Let that stand, then. 
Sub-sections (n), (0), (p), (q@), (r) agreed to. 
Second schedule agreed to. 

On the third schedule: 


Se 


__.. Mr. Hopeson: There is some amendment to be made. 

’ ‘The CHarrman: Where is that? 

-_ Mr. Srancroom: “Employed person while in employment.” 

a The CHairMANn: That is section 1. 

i Mr. Rew: Are we going to consider the age of children—sixteen as against 
_ fifteen? 

F The CHairmMan: We have not come to that yet. This is section 1, line 3, 
4 add the words, “while in employment”. . 


: Mr. Graypon: What is that again, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman: “While in employment”, on the third line, after the third, 
word which is “person” add “while in employment”. 

Re ‘Mr. Graypon: How could an employed person be unemployed? 

4 The CHARMAN: I suppose the idea is to prevent them from paying for 
_ stamps at the time they are unemployed. 

Mr. Hopeson: The point of it is to explain the meaning of the word 
_ “average” which is used in the preceding line. 

Mr. Graypon: What is that? 


Mr. Hopason: To explain the meaning of the word ‘‘average” in the 


. preceding line. I can state the case in a moment. The point is that when 
_ finding the average weekly contribution, you want to find that average on the 
f base of the number of weeks contributions made, not in the total scope of the 
— number of weeks in respect of which or during which these contributions are 
made. For example, suppose ten weekly contributions are made but they are 
' made during a period of twelve weeks. Your division to find the average con- 
tribution is the ten. You want to find out what is the average rate of con- 
4 tribution in each of the ten weeks in respect to which contributions have been 
_ made, not over the whole twelve weeks over which that is spread. The effect 
_ of that, in other words, is to increase the amount of benefits in those cases. Is 
that clear? | 
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Mr. Graypon: I am afraid, if I told the truth, I am more confused than 
ever. However, I am quite prepared to let it go. 


The Cian: It is moved by Hon. Mr. Mackenzie and seconded by Mr. 
Reid that section 1 of the third schedule be amended accordingly. 
Amendment agreed to. 


The CHarrMAN: Then sub-sections (i), (11) and (iil). That is the one. 
Do you want it to stand? 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Stands. 

Mr. Rogrsuck: Can we not make it sixteen right at once? Is there any 


reason for choosing fifteen? There is a reason for choosing sixteen. Sixteen is 
the age in a number of enactments. 


Mr. Rep: I think under the Pensions Act it is sexteen. 


The CuarrMan: Would there be any acturial effect at all if that change 
were made? 


Mr. Watson: None. 

The CHarrMAN: All right. 

Mr. Rorsuck: I move that. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: It is moved by Mr. Roebuck and seconded by Mr. 
Reid that 15 be changed to 16. 

Amendment agreed to. 

The CHatirman: Then we come to clause 2. 

‘Clause 2 agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: There is a small amendment in the right of benefit, 
is there not? 


The CHAIRMAN: Clause 3, the weekly rate. You want to add the words 
“of benefit’. 

Mr. Hopeson: Just on the table 3, to make it read “weekly rate of benefit’’. 
It is in capital letters. 

The CuarrMan: Wait. That is what I am at, weekly rate of benefit. You 
want to add the words “‘of benefit”. You move that? 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I move that, seconded by Mr. Chevrier. 

Amendment agreed to. 

The CuatrMan: There are a couple of non-contentious sections that I think 
we can clean up right now. I think the first is 14. That is in connection with 
the railway. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: There was some difficulty over section 2, sub-section 
(d). I think we overcame the difficulty with “labour dispute”. I think we can 
deal with that now—section 2, sub-section (d), definitions. We stood that over 
See discussion. The memorandum was submitted and answered it very 

ully. 

Mr. Portirr: Oh, yes. 

Section 2 (d) agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: Section 2, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan: Shall section 2 carry? 

Section 2 agreed: to. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Section 5 was allowed to stand. 

The CHatrMAN: Once we agreed to the amendments that Mr. Rand and 
Mr. Mills suggested, I thought we would clean them up and then go over all 


the other ones. There is section 14 (2) which is new, and which we have agreed 
to. It reads:— 


Where it appears to the commission, that by reason of any law of a > 


foreign country, a duplication of unemployment insurance contributions 
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by employers or employed persons or both and of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits will result, the commission may, from time to time, not- 
withstanding anything in this act, by regulation, conditionally or uncon- 
ditionally, wholly or in part, provide for including any employed person 
or class or group of employed persons among the excepted employments 
: in part II of the First Schedule to this act. 
: We agreed to that. . 
| Mr. Rorsuck: The only thing we did not agree to in respect of the 
memorandum is 27 (2). 

_ The CHatrMan: We are coming to that. This is 14 (2). Is that 
agreed to? 

Section 14 (2) agreed to. 

The CuatrMan: Shall the whole section carry as amended? 

Section 14 as amended agreed to. 

The next is section 17, adding the new subsection, subsection 5. It has been 
agreed to. It reads:— 

The commission may, notwithstanding anything herein con- 
tained. . . 

Mr. Porrizr: Dispense. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the subsection carry? 

Section 17. (5) agreed to. 

The CuHatrrmMan: Shall the section as amended carry? 

Section 17 as amended agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all the amendments we have agreed to. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Section 17 (5) is agreed to? 

The CHarrMAN: We have agreed to that. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: We had that as one of the ones which were held. 

The CHaiRMAN: That is one that I did not agree is contentious myself. 
I think it is a matter for the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National 
Railways. It seems to me that we would be going outside of our proper field. 
There will be a meeting of parliament before our contributions are made in any 
event, We can just leave it and show the work they did, is that agreed? 

Section agreed to. : 

Mr. Rorsuck: We revised that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall section 27 as amended carry? 

Section as amended agreed to. 

Mr. Portier: What about section 99? 

The Cuarrman: I think we agreed to that at the time, didn’t we? Yes, we 
agreed to that when we went over it. | 

Mr. Srancroom: ‘There is a change of one word in section 33. 

Mr. Rorsuck: Yes, in subsection (a) of 33. 

The CuarrMaANn: What is the amendment in that? Oh, yes, substitute the 
word “remuneration,” for the word “wages” in line 9 of that page. And then 
there is the complementary correction in line 10 of the same page where the 
word “remuneration” is to be substituted for the word “wages.” 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I move that the section as amended be agreed to. 

Carried. 

Mr. Hopeson: In section 13 (g) we have changed the word “two” to the 
word “one.” ; 

Hon. Mr, Mackenzie: That will be subsection (f) now. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Ves, sub- section (2) is now (f). 


Mr. Hopeson: We felt: that that would remove the anomaly thal exists ‘a 


where a person contributed for a long time in category zero without receiving 
benefit. 


Mr. MacInnis: What is the amendment? 
Mr. Hopeson: Instead of “two” the word “one” is used. 


The Cuarrman: It would then read: “43 (f) if more than half the 
contributions made in respect of him during the one year—” we substitute there 
the word “one” for ‘‘two”’. 


Mr. Rorsuck: I cannot understand this at all. When we passed it we ~ 


held it over. I do not understand it yet. 


Mr. Hoapson: Well, sir, the point of it is to provide rates for those persons 
under 16, or earning less than 90 cents per day for a full week’s work. We 
feel that in the first instance they should not be entitled to receive benefits 
but that they are coming within what might be called the field of employment 
proper. The fact that they have been less than 16 years of age or have been 
receiving less than 90 cents an hour should entitle them to accumulate benefit 


rights and so they are allowed to use what are called here benefit rights which 


they have under the enumerated category as defined in category zero. 


Mr. Rorsuck: Am I right in saying that the lowest rate of contribution 
is zero? 


Mr. Hopeson: It is zero. 

Mr. Rorsucx: That makes it clear enough. 

Section as amended agreed to. 

On section 43-(f): 

The CHAIRMAN: Justice has a recommendation, a new (f). 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: It is the same section as we have just considered, 
in the first line of sub-section (f). 


The CHarrMAN: Yes, “‘a member of”, 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzin: Yes, “a member of”. 

The CuatrMan: Shall the section as amended carry? 
Section as amended agreed to. 


3 The CuHarrmMan: We will adjourn to meet in camera to-morrow morning 
at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


ue 


The committee adjourned at 11.05 0 as p.m. to meet again July 25th, 1940, 


at 10.30 o’clock a.m. in camera. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


“ACTUARIAL REPORT ON THE CONTRIBUTIONS REQUIRED TO 
~. PROVIDE THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 
WITHIN THE SCHEME OF A BILL, BEING THE DRAFT OF 
ieee fee nh BE ENTITLED “THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A. D. Watson 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarry, 
BN Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sim,—In accordance with instructions, I have the honour to report on the 
rates of contribution required to provide the unemployment insurance benefits 
within the framework of the draft bill entitled “An Act to establish an unemploy- 
ment insurance commission to provide for insurance against unemployment and 
an unemployment service, and for other purposes related therto”, 
The general observations made in my report (No. 158A-1935) on Bill No. 8, 
nae may be read as a part of this report. A copy of that report is attached 
hereto. 
The insurable employments in the present draft bill are identical with those 
in the Act of 1935, being Chapter 38 of the Statutes of that year, since repealed. 
My 1935 actuarial report was made with reference to the same insurable employ- 
ments, with the exception of “employment in banking, mortgage, loan, trust, 
- Imsurance and other financial business”, which was among the excepted classes 
‘in the original 1985 Bill, but was transferred to the insurable employments in the 
course of the passage of the Bill through Parliament. 

The censual and intercensal data on which the 1935 actuarial report was 

based were compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics having regard for the 
‘industries, employments and occupations designated under the head of “insurable 

employments” in the original 1935 Bill. Under that Bill insurable employment 

was determined mainly by industry rather than by occupation, so that a book- 
keeper, messenger, clerk, stenographer or caretaker, for example, if employed 
in an insured industry would have been insured, but if employed in an excepted 
- industry would not have been insured. 

Having regard for the manner in which censual data relating to occupations 

im industries are compiled, it was practicable to observe these distinctions only 
approximately in assembling the unemployment data from the censual classifica- 
tions for the purposes of the 1935 actuarial report. Nevertheless the data used 
as a basis for that report were probably no less extensive than they would have » 
- been if it had been practicable to have nice regard for the meaning of insurable 
employment. In some respects intercensal data are of more importance than — 
~ censual data in computing rates of contribution for unemployment insurance 
benefits, and the possibilities of statistical depuration for intercensal data are 
even more strictly limited than for censual data. But even had it been 
practicable to observe a greater degree of nicety in compiling both the censual 
and the intercensal data, the degree of increase in relevancy would still have been 
uncertain for the reason that, if the scheme of unemployment insurance had been 
in effect over that period, all of these data would have been very different from 
- what they were without the scheme. Furthermore, the relative proportions Ole 
persons in the several insurable employments may shift materially from decade 
- to decade. Hence, data of the past, however nearly complete and perfect they — 
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may be, must fall so far short of bane a salictaeoey aide: to- the: futire ‘that “hs 
it is beside the mark to attempt to attain a supposed statistical purity in their — 


compilation. Moreover, as the computations based on the censual and inter- 


censal data must be adjusted to implement certain specific provisions in the 


draft bill which directly affect benefits and contributions, to take account of 
the effect of the scheme itself injected into the economic system as a functioning 


institution, and to give effect to justifiable caution concerning unemployment: 


over, say, the next ten years, it would be beside the point to revise the foundation 
data by reason of the inclusion of “employment in banking, mortgage, loan, 
trust, Insurance and other financial business” among the insurable employments, 
or for any other similar reason. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician, I have 
had the advantage of discussing with the late Mr. M. C. MacLean, Chief of 
the Social Analyses Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the special 
problems presentedi by the general plan of benefits and contributions embodied 
in the present draft bill, including the question whether data were now available, 
or could be complied, as a foundation for estimating contributions which would 
be materially more appropriate than the data used for the like. purpose in 
1935. Although the Bureau has had under continuous advisement the many 
shifting phases of the unemployment situation, it is considered that it would be 
chimerical to make any new attempt at this time to compile data in the hope 
that they would be in a higher degree representative of the insurable employ- 


ments under the scheme of the present draft bill than the data on which my | 


1935 actuarial report was founded. However, additional data were necessary 
because, in the present draft bill, both contributions and benefits depend on the 
earning classes of the insured persons. These data were prepared ad hoc by the 
Bureau. 

Having thus arrived at a decision concerning the foundation data, atten- 
tion may usefully be directed to the objectives which have been kept in view 


in estimating the rates of contribution herein recommended and to the neces- — 


sarily tentative nature of those rates. 

Even with all industries included in one scheme, the incidence of unemploy- 
ment varies so widely from year to year, and from period to period, that it is 
not practicable to determine rates of contribution in advance which will with any 
certainity prove adequate over a long period unless, indeed, they should be 
deliberately set excessively high. The economic wisdom of deliberately fixing 
rates too high, for the purpose of making sure of their sufficiency, must be 
doubtful, and the justification on any grounds far from manifest. This is more 
particularly true where, as under the draft bill, provision is made, through the 
instrumentality of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee (Sections 
82 to 87), for keeping in hand at all times the finances of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, either by adjustment in the contributions or benefits or by 
other amendments. In view of this provision it might be thought a matter of 
relatively little importance what rates of contribution were adopted in the first 
instance, as it would be possible to make adjustments from time to time in the 
light of experience. This, however, appears to be a far from satisfactory posi- 
tion to take, for it is no more than fair to all concerned that an undertaking 
of such great consequence should be embarked upon only on the basis of the 
best possible estimate of the probable costs and dislocations. Moreover, unless 
the finances of the scheme are founded on such an estimate, and unless it is 
known how that estimate was arrived at, it must be difficult, ‘if not impossible, 
more particularly m the early years of the scheme, to interpret the experience of 
the Fund. In particular, given relatively stable employment conditions during 
the first five years of the scheme, the average annual benefit payment per 
insured contributor should increase from year to year rather rapidly. This 
will be apparent from a glance at the table on page 15 of the Addendum hereto. 
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As the rates of contribution must make provision for this prospective annual 


_ increase in average claim, there ought to be, in the normal course, a fairly rapid © 
increase in the Fund in the early years if the contributions are approximately 
_ adequate and the claim experience not greatly in excess of the average provided 


for. The experience of the Fund will of course not follow the standards aimed at 


_ In settlmg upon the rates of contribution except it be on the average over a period 


of, say, 10 years. But if the nature of the standard aimed at is understood, 
there should be a better prospect of correctly interpreting the experience of the 


- Fund from time to time. 


The objective kept in view was to determine rates sufficient to provide the 
benefits in the draft bill for a period such as the eleven years ended June 1 
1931, assuming the the scheme had attained the status of full operation before 
the commencement of that period. Having regard for the employment history 
since July 1, 1931, it can hardly be held that this objective is either unreasonably 
high or unreasonably low. 


Apart from settling upon the statistical foundations and the general approach 
and objectives, account must be taken of all of the provisions of the draft bill 


bearing on the finances of the scheme and of the particular instructions to be 


observed in settling upon the rates of contribution. 
Exclusive of the weekly rates of benefit (for which see page 7), the main 


' provisions to be taken into account are— 


4. 


(1) the classes of insurable employment as set forth in the First Schedule— 
taken into account in settling upon the foundation data; 
(2) the requirement of contributions for at least 180 days in the two years 
preceding claim for benefit (Section 38), and the requirement of con- 
tributions for 60 days to requalify for benefit after exhaustion of 
benefit rights in any benefit year (Section 40) ; 
(3) the ‘ratio rule” for the determination of “benefit days” of the claimant 
for benefit, being the difference between 
(a) one-fifth of the number of days for which contributions have been 
paid in respect of him in the prescribed period of five years preced- 
ing the benefit year for which the computation is made, and 

(b) one-third of the number of days, if any, for which benefit has been 
paid to him in a prescribed period of three years preceding the 
benefit year (Section 34) ; 

(4) the “waiting period” before accrual of benefit, being the first 9 days 

of unemployment in any benefit year after the insured person otherwise 

qualifies for benefit (Section 36) ; 

the exclusion from benefit days of the first day of unemployment in 

any calendar week during which the insured person is not unemployed 

for the full week, unless his unemployment in that week is continuous ~ 
with unemployment throughout at least the whole of the preceding 

calendar week (Section 36) ; . 

the adjustment of contributions to a daily basis for partial employment 

in any week, and the counting of the actual days of employment for 
which contributions are made in determining benefit rights (Section 

1 8 

(7) the difference in unemployment insurance benfit for persons with 
dependants and for persons without dependants (Third Schedule) ; 

(8) the general effect on employment and on unemployment of the scheme 
provided for in the draft bill, when injected as a functioning institution 
into the economic system. 


The weekly rates of benefit and the particular instructions to be observed 


(5 


— 


(6 


— 


in settling upon contributions are— 
: ! 
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benefit for persons _ 
i ‘ : - with dependants — 
Earnings class (immediate Sriaieke 
Persons earning less than ae 40; sei week, and persons under the : 
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and for persons qa eds he Beach to be 85 per cent of 
the above; 
(2) the weekly rates of contributions of employed persons in the several | 


earnings classes to be proportionate to the weekly rates of pene in 
those classes; 

(3) the employer’ s contribution to be uniform for each of the three highest 
earnings classes ($15.00. to $38.50) and on the whole lower than the 
contributions of employed persons in those classes; the employer’s 
contribution for the three next highest earnings classes ($7.50 to $14.99) 
likewise to be uniform and on the whole rather higher than the contribu- 
tions of employed persons in those classes; the rate of employer’s 
contribution in these two broad classes to be harmonized reasonably 
with the employer’s contribution which may be For oe for each 
of the two lowest earnings classes; 


(4) the contributory time of capvaged persons under the age of 16 years, 


— 


countable for benefit whenever they may qualify therefor, the contribu- 
tion for these persons to be only slightly lower than for the earnings 
class $5.40 to $7.49; 

the contributions of the employed person to be paid by the employer 
and not deducted from earnings if that person is under the age of 16 
years or is earning less than $5.40 par week; and 


(5 


— 


(6 


SS 


the remainder of the cost to be divided as nearly equally as practicable 
between employers as a class and employed persons as a class. 


As one-sixth of the cost of the benefits is to be borne by the Treasury, 


only the remainder of the cost need be considered in settling upon the contri- 


butions for employers and for employed persons. The relative rates of contribu- 


tions of employed persons in the several earnings classes having been settled 


by the above cited instructions, it was then a question of fixing upon absolute 
rates which might reasonably be expected to provide for one-half of the remainder 


of the cost of benefits on the average over a period of years. These rates are 


shown in the table below. To fix upon a scale of contributions for employers 
within the terms of the above instructions it was necessary to proceed by trial. 
The rates determined in that manner which seem to best conipy. with the 


instructions are also shown in the table below. 
Weekly rates of contribution 
By the By the em- 


Earnings class employer ployed person 

Persons earning less than $5.40 per sie and Cc. Cc. 
persons under the age of 16 years.. .. .. .. 48 9 

Persons earning 

35 40 to $7 49.. Hite ROM NUN Sinin etn RENEE OM Te Las Steyr tt 21 LD 
OUTDO ee Dy HO ep haterl Tea C kee dba AU Sean GN ey BL adhe Nal 25 15 

9 60 to 11 99. 20) 18 

12 00 to 14 99. Do 21 

15 00 to 19 99 vA 24 

20 00 to 25 99 27 30 


and employed persons earning less than a weekly rate of $5.40, being 


ae 


one-sixth of the total cost of benefits to be borne by the Treasury, and : 
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_ It will be noted that forty times the weekly contribution of the employed 
rson gives his weekly rate of benefit if he has dependants, and thirty-four 
es his weekly rate of contribution gives 85 per cent of that weekly rate of 
“benefit, being the weekly rate of benefit for the employed person without 
dependants. 

The rates of contribution in the above table are recommended as reasonable 
for inclusion in the draft bill. Neverthless, it is also recommended that they 
‘should be re-examined as soon as data may become available which would justify 
re-examination. It may be a good many months before the organization work 
_ of the Unemployment Insurance Commission will be sufficiently complete to 
_ undertake the collection of contributions. In the meantime unemployment data 
obtained as a consequence of national registration might warrant re-examination. 


- For the purposes of this report it has been assumed that the scheme in the 
_ draft bill is to be administered strictly as an insurance scheme. This assumption 
implies that contributions will be collected in respect of every employed person 
_. to whom the scheme by its terms applies; that every such person will receive, 
-_ when unemployed, every dollar of benefit to which he may be entitled under the 
benefit rules; that all the insurance safeguards in the draft bill will be imple- 
mented to these ends. Obviously unemployment insurance cannot of itself take 
care of the whole problem of unemployment any more than a scheme of 
_ national health insurance can take care of the whole problem of maintaining 
personal health; but, with a well-administered scheme of insurance, there ought 
to be a better prospect of dealing effectively in other ways with the residual — 
- problems of unemployment. Consequently the place and functions of an unem- 
ployment insurance scheme may with advantage be set down at. this point. 


Nothing can come out of an unemployment insurance fund except what 
- goes into it as contributions by employers, by workers and by government, 
together with interest earnings on balances in the fund from time to time. 
_ The contributions paid by and on behalf of insured workers are for the purpose — 
of securing unemployment benefit for them and for them alone. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is not a scheme of unemployment relief; it is essentially a 
- co-operative business arrangement between those employers and their employees 

who are brought within the ambit of the scheme, the co-operation being made 
effective through government direction, supervision and support. The fact that 
- government necessarily plays a vital part should not obscure from view the 
fundamental circumstances that, if the scheme is to be one of insurance, 

benefits must be paid strictly in accordance with the statutory provisions 
- governing payment and only to those who have made contributions therefor. 
These points will bear emphasis, for contrary opinions have had a certain vogue 
_ in some quarters in recent years. According to these opinions an unemployment 
- insurance fund, to be really worth while, must provide adequate benefits for all 
- employable persons who may at any time be unemployed, without any specific 
contribution or employment requirements as necessary conditions precedent — 
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BS to receipt of benefit. Notwithstanding the brushing aside of compliance with 
_ these insurance conditions it’ is held that there should be no close scrutiny 
of individual needs precedent to the payment of benefit; such serutiny is held 
_ to be unnecessarily offensive to persons in need and therefore should be regarded 
as inadmissible. Whatever may be the social merits of these points of view, 
any such scheme would be divested of every vestige of insurance; and it may 
_ be affirmed with confidence that, if the scheme of insurance in the draft bill 
He should at any time be warped to serve purposes and objectives outside its 
insurance frame-work, then, no matter how specious the arguments for such 


a course may seem in the circumstances, the confusion of thought responsible 
herefor must soon become nation-wide, leading eventually to general dis- 
; respect for the scheme and its ultimate breakdown, and possibly to general 
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disrespect for regularized ways for dealing with all like national problems. 
Any attempt to make an actuarial estimate of contributions for such a scheme 
would be a manifest irrelevancy. 

It may be useful in conclusion to give some Rhee es of the annual 
resources of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, under the scheme of the draft 
Bill, on the basis of the contributions to be made by employers, by insured 
persons and by the Government. The fundamental difficulty is to estimate the 
number of insured persons there may be in the several contribution classes, 
and the proportion of each year which will be spent in insurable employment. 
On the basis of a contributory population in 1941 of 2,100,000, and of an average 
number of weeks of employment per person equal to that assumed for the 
purposes of estimating contributions, the total contributions for the year would 
be approximately $58,500,000, being approximately $9,700,000 by the Govern- 
ment and approximately $23,400,000 each by employers and employed persons. 
The tentative nature of these estimates will be apparent; they relate to an 
average year only, and few years are average in the matter of employment and 
unemployment. 

In addition to the Government contribution to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, the whole of the cost of administering the insurance scheme and of the 
Employment Service is to be paid by the Government. The Employment 
Service will minister not only to insured persons and employers who may be 
within the insurance scheme but-also to employees and employers generally. 

It is my duty to acknowledge the valuable assistance I have received from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and particularly from the late Mr. M. C. 
MacLean, who for many years had been Chief of the Social Analyses Branch 
of the Bureau. In making this report many new problems were encountered 
as a consequence of relating benefits and contributions to earnings classes. - 
As always his resourcefulness matched the difficulty of each particular problem. 
It is a matter for regret that this word of appreciation could not have been 
given in his lifetime. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) A. D. WATSON, 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America, 
Chief Actuary, Department of Insurance. 


Orrawa, July 19, 1940. 


ADDENDUM 


The main provisions of the draft bill of which account was taken in 
estimating contributions for the unemployment insurance benefits, and the — 
specific instructions in that behalf, are summarized on pages 6 and 7. 

Benefits and contributions are to depend on the earnings class of the 
insured person, but nevertheless the scheme of insurance is not by earnings 
classes separately. Specifically the intention is that contributions as a whole 
should ‘be adequate to provide the benefits as a whole. Consequently, having 


regard for the data available, the natural approach appeared to be, first, to 


ascertain per insured person per year on the average over a period of years (a) 
the number of contribution weeks and (b) the number of benefit weeks, and, 


secondly, to determine in what proportions each of these averages are attribut- 4 
able to insured persons in the several earnings classes. The procedure followed 
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for solving the first part of the problem was along the lines of m 

I y report on the 
~ 1935 draft bill, subject to certain necessary changes as hereinafter indicated. 
Given the probabilities of being unemployed within a period of 12 months 


_ for one week or less, for two weeks or less, for three weeks or less, and so on, 


; 
7 being unemployed under 1 week, from 1-2 weeks, from 2-3 weeks, and so on, 
: and will also be the probabilities of being employed from 51-52 weeks, from. 
_ 90-51 weeks, from 49-50 weeks, and so on, and may be taken to be, respectively, 
_ the probabilities of being employed on the average for 514 weeks, 504 weeks, 
_ 493 weeks, and so on, or unemployed on the average for, respectively, 4 week, 
_ 13 weeks, 25 weeks, and so on. Thus, with reference to a period of one year, 
_ the one set of probabilities may be used in computing per insured contributor 
: (1) the average number of contribution days and (2) the average number of 
_ idle days from all causes. But as benefit is not payable for all idle days, the 
~ technique followed was, first, to compute the average number of benefit days, 
approximately, by taking into account those limitations on the payment of 
_ benefit which could be taken into account mathematically, and, secondly, to 
_ make adjustments in that average to take account of the limitations which could 
- not be dealt with specifically in that fashion. 
- The procedure followed in deriving the probabilities already described is 
_ given in detail on pages 9-14 of my report on the 1935 draft bill. The proba- 
bilities themselves are reproduced herein in column (6) of the table on page 17. 
_ To arrive at an approximation to the number of benefit days to be combined 
- with these probabilities in computing the annual average number of benefit days 
_ per insured contributor, account was taken of the limitations imposed by (1) 
- the “first statutory condition”, being the requirement of contributions for at 
- least 180 days within the two years next preceding the commencement of a 
benefit year (Section 28), (2) the waiting period of 9 days (Section 36), (3) the 
_ ratio rule for computing benefit days (Section 34), and (4) the requirement 
_ of contributions for 60 days to requalify for benefit after lapse or exhaustion of 
benefit rights in any benefit year (Section 40). The latter requirement is 
— swallowed up, as it were, in taking account of the limitation imposed by the 
first statutory condition. 
3 It may be shown by trial, as is fairly obvious from general considerations, 
that the average number of benefit days over a period of, say, 20 years will, 
on the whole, be the same for the insured contributor who works, for example, 
_ exactly 25 weeks each year as for the insured contributor who on the average 
works 25 weeks each year. It is, therefore, convenient and sufficient, for the 
- purpose of the primary calculations, to ascertain the annual average number 
of benefit days which will accrue to an insured contributor throughout a period 
of n years (n being his “employable expectation” in years) as a consequence 
of his making contributions in each of the n years for exactly y weeks. As the 
first statutory condition requires contributions for 180 days 1e., 30 weeks, in 
the two years preceding a benefit year, this means that the minimum average 
value of y in weeks is to be taken at 155. 

For the purpose of the proposed calculation, it may be assumed that the 
incidence of the days of employment and of unemployment of the insured 
contributor, within each successive period of 12 months, is such that benefit 
- will be paid for the maximum number of days for which his y weeks’ contribu- 
tions qualify him, not exceeding, however, the number of days’ benefit which 
ean be paid within a period of 12 months, having regard for his weeks of 
 eontributory employment in those months and for his warting period of 9 
' days. The limitations imposed by these assumptions do not detract materially, 
jf at all, from the generality of the conclusions deriving from the computations 
for, on the average over the years whatever the shifting in incidence of benefit 
payment in individual cases may be, there will be an averaging up an agreement 
; 


_ the differences of these probabilities will be, respectively, the probabilities of 


* 


j 
in total on the average per insured person. 
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As a matter of general interest and Gefoemaliny Phere: is crow: in. eon 
following table, for illustrative integral values of y, the number of benefit — 
days accruing to an insured contributor under the ratio rule in successive years 
as a consequence of his making contributions for y weeks each year, account cee 
being taken of the limitations and assumptions above cited. 


Number of weekly contributions, y, by the insured — 
contributor each year j 


18 24 30 36 42 48 
Contribution Number of benefit days which will accrue to the 
year insured contributor in each year on the basis. of 


, the stated number of weekly contributions each 
“year; waiting period nine days. 


BUSI Eivestaeeay sevens etn tte! on Roe a STE be venue ue ie 3 43 50 15 


JA oa ORE Re aa gan thie Ay 43 58 60 72 51 15 ; 
ST Hr NRE Tet ot OND tasty en 49 67 76 87 51 15 4 
CENSUS So OME Utrera ne RONG CUE) 56 74 87 87 51 15. ; 
Bebe a ilu gos Baan aa tad 59 78 106 87 51 15 
SDRC Ama NPE AD a GA ceas UB UOTE he 53 7 90 -87 51 15 ; 
Pease Niche, trance Wier 52 70 86 87 51 15 
Bile tcy Yvan ry i ae Ra a 53 71 86 8% 51 15 . 
CEE GE Meee aR rat Fit Tate ae ty ge 55 74 93 87 51 15 
LO Oe NIRS arta a dtr ME On) Oi 55 72 92 87 51 15 
CE Ary Ae NGL ERE IR me NPE GU SOU, 54 72 90 87 51 15 
BR a SOC t | ia CA STU Ura ates 53 (aie 88 87 51 15 ‘ 
TRE [HU Ge Ube cies SNe AG Hl (Bua aheip 54. 72 90 87 51 15 4 
PD WS tg NG i cle Wee eg ae 54 72 91 87 51 15 J 
MED ARC Woidvischy, ii NnAr oad Pelee ark 54 72 90 87 51 £15 | 
Ga Leh ea ie RM ALR ann) cate he 54 72 90 87 51 15 4 
For values of y equal to 33 or less the number of benefit days increases to 
the 5th year and thereafter decreases to about the 10th year. From the 10th ~ 
years, the number of benefit days per year equals, or about equals, three times : 


the number of weeks of contribution per year*, subject, however, to any reduction — A 
which may be imposed by the limitation that the sum of the contribution period, — 
of the waiting period and of the benefit period cannot exceed twelve months. 
Where, for example, the insured person contributes for 48 weeks per year, there — 
can only be 24 idle days per year. Deducting the 9 waiting days leaves a 
maximum of 15 benefit days, as shown in the above table. 4 

The annual average number of benefit days over a period of n years, — 
for any value of y (y=154, or 164 . . . or 514), may be ascertained by ~ 
computing the number of benefit days for each year in the n-year period, by — 
a detailed application of the ratio rule, in the same way as the benefit days in ~ 
the above table were computed, and then taking the average. In view of the — 
fact that after the 14th year the number of benefit days per year equals three — 
times y', the computation is not unduly laborious, but from the algebraic — 
relations implied in the ratio rule, the required averages may more readily 
be obtained by multiplying the successive values of y by a constant factor — 
for any particular value of n. (See note appended hereto.) 


Concerning the value for n, the employable expectation in years, which _ 
should be assumed in the computations, a lower value might well be assumed ~ 
for those who may come under insurance when it first becomes effective than 
for those who may come under in later years. Trial computations were made ~ 
for n=20, 25 and 30. years. The annual average number of benefit days per 
insured contributor for n=30 was found to be a little more than 1 per cent in 
excess of that for n=20. Although 20 years would probably be a satisfactory — 
value to assign to n, nevertheless, for the purposes of this report, n was taken 
at 25 years, the final results being probably slightly on the ay side. 


The annual average number of benefit days for y=154, PAZ Gr SlAy a 
computed as above indicated, are shown in columns (2) to ee of ngs oe on 
the following page for waiting periods of “O”, 6, 9 and 12 days. 


* This is approximately true for each year after the fifth year. i 
+ Where y is taken at the half week, the number of benefit days taken integrally will, 
alternate above and below 3y. 
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: “Annual average mimber i 
benefit days over a ; i 
eriod of 25 years ac- . _Prob- Columns (1) to (5) multiplied by the 


tions _ cording to the “ratio  abilities* probabilities in Column (6) i Ne 
year rule” in the draft bill: AES ee 
; - waiting days being - cbetgay Bye 
na nOe oth 6 9 12 + ae 
GS iat 2) rae, 8) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) Niet 
OT BN Ha a ue Uae kesDOeT 30.78 1.79 tt i He Be 
503 9 3 13 se) 0561 2.83 .50 WF .08 age ; he 
49% 15 9 6 3 .0327 1.62 .49 .29 .20 .10 
mK 484 Pall 15 12 9. .0230 ED 48 -o0) .28 prs | MY 
- 474 PATO A gar 18 3) .0186 .88 .50 .39 a5) .28 ME 
465° * 33 27 24 2) 0157 wie -52 .42 .38 ERS) Pani 
453 39 33 30 2h .0139 .63 64 .46 -42 .38 
- 443 454°) 39 36 33 0125 . 56 . 56 49 45 -41 
- 433 elt 45 42 39 -0116 .50 59 a4 .49 M45 
423 57 51 48 45 .0108 .46 .62 239) .52 .49 
413 62 OG 54 51 .O101 .42 .63 .58 255 ah. ere 
404 68 62 60 57 . 0094 38 .64 .58 . 56 .o4 , 
393 Nes 68 65 62 .0089 . 3D .65 .61 .58 Oo) , ; 
383 79 74 71 68 0085 4883 .67 .63 , 60) > .58 ‘ 
374 85 79 vag 74 . 0083 voll Meri . 66 64 20 oe 
363 90 85 82 79 . 0080 .29 eyie4 . 68 . 66 .63 Ne 
SOF ee 195 90 88 85 0077 a aii .69 .68 .65 as 
344 99 95 92 90 0074 26 He .70 .68 67 rave g 
a 333 96 96 96 96 .0071 .24 .68 .68 .68 .68 ‘ SH 
mast. 325 94 94 94. 94 .0067 .20 .59 .59 .59 .59 
me Sie” 91 91 91 91 0065 20 56 56 56 .56 
te BOR 88 88 88 88 . 0064 .18 nine 202, On cou DUAR Bee ie 
a ~~ 2923 84 84 84 84 . 0062 surf 49 .49 .49 49 ea ty 
el  . DSt 81 81 81 81 .0060 .16 .46 -46 .46 .46 Rly elas ce, 
274 79 79 79 79 .0058 ALB .42 -42 .42 .42 SE pei 
263 76 Eno 76 76 .0055 .14 .39 .39 .39 .39 cs 
254 73 73 73 Vis) 0053 ale . 36 © .36 .36 230 La) HEN 
243 70 70 70 70 0051 eT Why, fon .32 Lo2ain Ny 
2395))) (67 67 67 67 ~—-.0048 “10 29 29 29. nae Piss 
» 224 64 64 64 64 . 0046 .10 e327 327 2] al ied eg 
213 61. 61 61 61 0045 .09 . 26 .26 .26 .26 HE j 
204 59 59 59 59 0044 .08 .24 .24 24 24 ‘ Re 
1934 56 56 56 56 . 0042 .08 HPAP ep 22. ays wh 
183 53 53 53 53 0041 .07 -20 .20 .20 .20 5 JW oe: ea 
173 50 50 50 50 . 0040 .06 18 .18 .18 SESY kor 
Beers o's. 6S 47 47 47 47 .0039 . 06 .16 -16 .16 .16 } ve iti 
iy 153 44 44 44 44 .0036 05 “| eta 
BOs, et Tae .0033 .04 3 
Meet fh 182 0032 04 oe 
Mees 12k 0029 03 sed 
‘oan 113 .0027 .03 ee ALS tes 
103. 0025 .02 ie 
93 0023 02 
83 0022 02 
73 .0020 .O1 
64 .0019 .O1 
5s -0018 01 
ie 0017 01 MS i 
33 , 0016 ee a 
94% 0015 a i i 
13 0015 i. BEN tes 
3 .0014 Couey a 
* \ Wha tees ide cl eevice fr nen, 45004 FTO Se WI6 OLN" Be coat Eas 


We iks * Being the probabilities that in a period of 12 months the number of weeks’ contribu- 
tions as in Column (1) will be paid and that unemployment insurance benefit will on the 
average be drawn for the number of days in Columns (2) to Cove 


ny 
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. From the computations on the preceding page it will be seen that, as a first 
approximation for determining the contributions for the scheme. of benefits in 
the draft bill, the average number of weekly contributions per insured contri- 
_butor per year is 45.54 (the total of column (7)), and the average number of ay 
benefit days per year, waiting period nine days, is 15.34 (the total of column” | 


pen ees Se 


Ere 
seen 


(10)). For the former average it seems justifiable to take the total of column 4 
(7) rather than the total for 155 weeks and upwards, for the reason that there — inp 


will be a certain proportion of wage-earners in insurable employments for — e 
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periods too short to qualify them for benefit. Adjustments will now be made re 
these totals to allow for factors of which account could not conveniently be 


taken in the above primary calculation. These adjustments will first be set 
down and their rationale afterwards given. ; ' 


Annual 

average Annual average number of bene- 
number of fit days per insured contributor 
weeks’ con- throughout his “employable ex- 
tribution pectation,” 25 years. Waiting 
per insured period in days being 


contributor 
ONE 6 9 12 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
(1) The results of the above computations.. 45.54 19.31 16.01 15.34 14.64 
(2) Increase benefit days by 30 per cent and 
decrease contribution weeks accordingly —.96 +5.79 +4.80 +4.60 +4.39 
(Asie 4 Ble nc¥l ae ses am Ae 44.58 Poo 20.81 19.94 19.03 


(4) Adjustment for over-statement of “waiting 

days” due to statistical characteristics 

of the primary data. “Waiting days” 

taken as 74 instead of 9. (20.81— 

MD SO Ae Dee ey yall c9) sh Ue ARG Chol acu See peels Ren is deeds + .44 
(5) Adjustment for reduction of the benefit 

period on account of— 


COST ASEICOH Fe of Yst SNR oa a ROW OU Mi iE alba a a Ch au atte Sugita 1.00 
Cotwesemilsee Bes AN ak A neha lan Lar ieee ac eae — +08 
(c) the exclusion of the first day of unem- 

ployment in any calendar week.. .... ae te ste kes — .67 


(6) Adjustment for interest earnings on Fund 
(increase number of weeks’ contribu- 
LOUSY SAAWET Mee Dit) ve ieel smear e alte ane + .89 


A Dror aan ts Pale ane Aa an MEU SP Sega Py Wr ad 45.47 18.63 
. or 3.10 weeks 
" 


The main reasons for adjustment (2), indicated above, are considered on 


page 23 of my report on the 1935 draft bill. Taking into account the insurable. 


employments covered, the effect of the ratio rule in the present draft bill, includ- 
ing its surrounding provisions and implications for which adjustment is not 
specifically hereinafter considered, and the loss of contributions during periods 
for which persons normally in insurable employment may be engaged in excepted 
employments, an increase of 30% in the benefit days, for each of the assumed 


waiting periods of ‘0’, 6, 9, or 12 days, is deemed necessary and sufficient. As 


the increase in benefit days for waiting period “0” is 5.79 days (Column (2)) 
this means a decrease of .97 in the average number of weeks of contribution per 
year (Column (1)). 

The reasons for making adjustments (4) are considered on pages 19 and 20 
of my report on the 1935 draft bill. 


The adjustment to be made on account of the exclusion from benefit of 
periods of unemployment due to sickness is considered on page 19 of my report 
on the 1935 draft bill. Having regard for the reduction in the qualifications 
required under the first statutory condition, and the shorter benefit period under 
the ratio rule for those who work for relatively short periods each year, a deduc- 


tion of one day in the annual average benefit days per insured contributor, — 


waiting period 9 days, is deemed appropriate. 


The adjustment on account of strikes is not important; it is considered on. 
pages 18 and 19 of my report on the 1935 draft bill. A deduction of .08 has been 


made in the annual average benefit days, waiting period Y days. 


The adjustment for the effect of the rule excluding from benefit the first a] 


day of unemployment in any calendar week, unless the unemployment extends 
to the whole week or is in continuation of unemployment which has lasted at 
least one week, was arrived at as follows. N 
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In the Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), August 1932, page 280, et. 
seq., there are given among other data, for a sample of 1 in 200 adults on the 


lve register on February 2, 1931, the aggregate number of days of unemploy- 


ment, and the percentages thereof to the total unemployment for the sample, 
classified according to the length of spell of unemployment in days as follows, 


“namely, 1, 2, 3, 4-6, 7-12, 13-50, 51-100, 101-200, 201-300, 301-312. For men 


on standard benefit, the percentages of spells of unemployment for 1 day, for 2 
days and less for 3 days and less, for 6 days and less, for 12 days and less, and so 
on, were plotted on cross-ruled millimetre paper and a curve was passed through 
the points by means of a spline, whence the percentages of the total unemploy- 
ment for spells of unemployment of 1 day, of 2 days, of 3 days, and so on, up to 
16 days, were obtained. By assuming a uniform distribution of the onset- 
incidence of unemployment, for each length of spell (up to 16 days) any portion 
of which would fall within the calendar week of observation, diagrams were 
constructed from which was ascertained for each length of spell, the proportion 
of the unemployment in the calendar week of observation which would be 
excluded by the rule. By combining the proportion so obtained for each length 
of spell up to 16 days with the percentage of the total unemployment for that 


_ Spell, arrived at as above indicated, the percentage of the total unemployment 
-excluded under the rule, for spells up to 16 days, was computed and found to be 


6-47 per cent. About three-fourths of all unemployment was for spells of 16 
days and under. It was estimated that if spells above 16 days had been included 
in making the above computation, the percentage (6-47) would be increased to 
about 7 per cent. 

The sample data did not overstate the unemployment, proved unemploy- 
ment alone being included. Where, for example, contributions were paid for the 
week it was assumed that the insured contributor was employed for the whole of 
that week unless he proved unemployment for a part of it. 

The average frequency of unemployment per claimant may depend con- 
siderably on the employment conditions for the particular year, but the relative 
proportion of the shorter periods to the longer periods may well be as high 
when employment conditions are good as when they are bad, or even higher. 
What is required is the average over a period of years. 

For both men and women on standard benefit, February 2, 1931, about 
two-thirds had five spells or less of unemployment in the preceding year, while 
for men alone, 4-4 per cent had from 61-120 spells. Classifying the periods of 
unemployment for men on standard benefit according to length of proved unem- 
ployment, in 24-day groups, the average number of spells of unemployment was 
found to increase from 2-1 spells for the group of 1-24 days to 12-7 spells for 
the group 121-144 days, while the average length of the spells in each group 
increased from 6-7 days to 10-5 days. Even for those unemployed for 217-240 
days, the average number of spells was 10-7 and the average length 21-4 days. 
For all those included in the sample, the average number of spells of unemploy- 
ment was 8-6 and the average length 15-3 days. For those who had little 
unemployment or much unemployment in the year, excluding however the longest 
periods, the data show that the average duration of the spells was not long and 
that the frequency of spells of unemployment was fairly well spread over the 
whole body of claimants. The data also show, in a general way, how important 
may be the exclusion of the first day of unemployment in any calendar week, 
even though they may not indicate very closely the adjustment which should 
be made in the primary computations for the purpose of arriving at the rates of 
contribution. 

On the basis of the British data, it had already been indicated that about 7 
per cent of all unemployment would fall within the first day of unemployment 
in any calendar week, excluding, however, such first day in any case where the 


unemployment extends to the whole week or is in continuation of unemployment 
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of at least one week. A subst nen proportion of this 7 per ‘dene one toe the 
provisions of the draft bill, be absorbed in making out the waiting period of G0 
days, but, having regard for the British data, it is clear that a substantial 
proportion certainly would not be so absorbed. For about 40 per cent of the 
unemployment which really comes within the benefit ambit of the draft bill, 
neither the 9-day waiting period nor the deduction of the first day of unemploy- sn 
ment in a calendar week will materially affect the benefit days, for the insured 
persons concerned will have ample unemployed time within to collect their 

maximum benefit each year. (This relates to insured contributors who, on the 

average, are in employment less than 32 weeks per year.) Further, where there is 

more than one period of pageant in a.week, only one day is ‘to be deducted - 

for benefit purposes. 

Of the unemployment whieh may be said to come within the ambit of the 
draft bill, the annual average number of days of unemployment per insured | 
contributor, waiting period “O”, adjusted as shown on line (3) in the table on 
page 18, is 25-10 days, 7 per cent of which gives 1-76 days. By the exclusion of 
74 waiting days nearly one-fifth of 25-10 is excluded. Assuming that one-fifth 
of the 1-76 days would be absorbed in the first 74 waiting days (substituted in 
adjustment for the 9 waiting days), leaves 1-41 days. Adjusting for the 40 per | 
cent of the unemployment within the benefit ambit of the scheme but which . 
would scarcely be affected by the exclusion of the first day of unemployment in 
any calendar week, leaves -85 of a benefit day. To allow for the cases where 
there would be more than one period of unemployment within a week, and to be 
on the safe side, and having regard for the fact that Canadian experience may 
differ materially from British experience on this point, the adjustment has been 
reduced to two-thirds of 1 day. (See line 5(c) in the table on page 18.) F 

The adjustment to account for the effect of interest earnings on the Un-  — 
employment Insurance Fund is considered on page 21 of my report on the 
1935 draft bill. The adjustment has been made by adding 2 per cent to the 
annual average contribution period per insured contributor. 


(See line (6) in the table on page 18.) ag 


This sufficiently accounts for the adjustments made in the primary com- 
putations. The net results arrived at, per insured contributor, are 3-10 benefit 
weeks per year on the average and 45-47 contribution weeks per year on the 
average. 

It is now necessary to determine in what proportions these averages are 
attributable to insured persons in the several earnings classes so as to place a 
valuation on the total benefits and thence to arrive at rates of contribution 
for those benefits. For this purpose data are necessary concerning the relative 
proportions of wage-earners in the several earnings classes and concerning 
employment and unemployment of wage-earners in those classes. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics prepared data concerning over 1,000,000 
male wage-earners in insurable industries, 1931 census, showing for groups of 
widely varying sizes the average number of weeks worked in the censual year 
and the average earnings for the year in intervals of $66.00. For each group — 
the average weekly earnings was computed and then the data were recast in~ 
another table according to the weekly earnings classes in the draft bill rather 
than according to the average yearly earnings in the table of primary data. 
From the data thus recast, the average number of weeks of employment by 
earnings classes for the year ended June 1, 1931, was obtained. In the tests 

made, as hereinafter described, these averages were used, and they were also 
used after rough adjustment for the rate of “employment among women, taking 
into account the proportions of men and women in the several earnings classes as 
shown in a publication by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics entitled “Weekly 
Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners Employed in Mena oa 
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dustries 1934-36”. See Table 21 in that publication, hereinafter referred to as 
able 21”. Tests were also made according to a further modification of 
mployment rates. : 
All of these rates of employment were related more or less closely to the 
(931 censual standard of employment for the several earnings classes. But. 
_ whatever rates of employment according to earnings classes might be thought. 
appropriate for making tests, they would have to be brought to the standard 
already settled upon as reasonably representative of the average over a period 
of years for all earnings classes in the aggregate, namely, 45:47 weeks of 
- contribution per person per year and 3-10 weeks of claim. To do this the rates 
of employment were combined with a distribution of insured persons by earnings 
classes. The three following distributions were used. 


Number of Persons according 


— oe - Se ot ee 
Ss 5 sie 


” to “Table 21” 

a Third 
a Earnings Distribution 
: Earnings Class Unmodified Increased 8% used 
i " Winder sore0npercyweekl. . SAE) wgk. i, 36 24 

! BPS C0 (tO GAM IMO NEUES ola a 51 37 eh: 
i PRU gS at ONG 1 6 6) i ee eg 79 61 14 
a LOO) Gor er Men SOO eaters: 552: oN ay ee L bale 104 102 39 
q POP OO icon rl ae iy oa ect! Sela 164 155 75 
if Po OOUCO aE CaO Gaara. SN. cri NT ota sails 225 225 276 
4 DOM SCORE ZO MOO aime.” 6 x) ella eee an’ ole 192 204 440 
26.00 to 38.46 . 149 192 156 
2 HOE ae ae 1,000 1,000 1,000 
i 


> 


In the years 1934-36 wage-rates were low. In comparison with the general 
_. average for these 3 years, the general average for the 9 years, 1931-39, was four 
per cent higher, for the 10 years 1921-30 eight per cent higher, and for the 
3 years 1937-39 twelve per cent higher. A test was made of the financial effect 
resulting from a redistribution of wage-earners as a consequence of an increase 
- in wages of 8 per cent throughout. It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
redistribution of wage-earners as a consequence of an 8 per cent increase in 
wages would take this simple form, but a test on that assumption was 
instructive. 

For any combination of employment rates and distribution of wage-earners, 
the procedure then was to make a sufficient proportionate transfer from employed 
time to contributory time in the several earnings classes to bring the general 
average up to 45-47 weeks per person per year, and then from the remaining 
unemployed time to make a sufficient apportionment to benefit time to produce 
a weighted average of 3-10 benefit weeks per person per year. The results 
arrived at in this general fashion concerning wage-earners and their standardized 
employment and unemployment in the several] earnings classes, on the several 
‘bases and assumptions, were used to compute the yearly claims and_ the 
contributions which would be necessary to pay these claims, having regard for 
‘the general instructions in that behalf. In the first instance the claims were 
computed at the rates for persons with dependants and then reduced to adjust 
for the proportions without dependants. 
ft It would be easy to be critical of the data on which these tests were 
made, and of the procedure followed, but the results of the many tests showed 
a degree of relative stability which suggests that foundation data which might 
appear much more relevant might not lead to general conclusions differing 
materially from those indicated herein. Even with the most satisfactory data 
_ there is no procedure for arriving at rates of contribution for unemployment 
E benefits which will with certainty prove sufficient and no more than sufficient 
over the years. Perhaps the best that can be done in the first instance is to 
pve at rates which cannot reasonably be considered either unreasonably nigh 
- or reasonably low. For this purpose the data used and the tests made were 
probably adequate. 
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The tests made all ae this in common, ‘namely, that eg were wane with 4 
reference to a uniform average of employment of 45:47 weeks per year and of ~ 
3-10 weeks of claim per year. This doubtless contributed to the appearance — 


of stability in the results. For practical reasons it is rather necessary to aim at ~ 


an average standard over a reasonable period, say, 10 years. But unemploy- — 
ment insurance as a functioning institution does not behave according to a 
uniform average. The scheme of benefits and contributions by earnings classes — 


in the draft bill will doubtless prove much more dynamic in practice than the — 


tests seem to indicate. When wages are on the increase, employment is ihkely ° 
to increase, and perhaps the reverse is even more true. e 


One effort of the ratio rule is to provide for a relatively lower number an iS 


benefit days during the first years under insurance. As a consequence a sub- 
stantial fund should accumulate in the early years which should have a stabilizing e 


effect. ‘ 
It has not been found practicable to indicate herein, except by sencnals i 


description, the data used and the procedure followed in passing over from 


the general average of employment (45-47 weeks) and of claims (3-10 weeks) | 
to the rates of contribution. This is mainly by reason of the fact that the ~ 
tedious methods of tests and trial had to be followed. ie 


Notre 


Concerning the determination of a factor, @ for computing the average i 
benefit days resulting under the benefit formula from y weekly contributions 
each year over a period of n years, the average being gy: 


The effect of the benefit formula is that, for y weekly contributions each — 
year, the benefit days become equal to 3y after 14 or 15 years under the scheme. — 


Having regard for this and for the algebraic relations implied in the benefit 
formula, it may readily be established from general considerations that the — 
following relation holds for the total benefit days (B.D.) over n years, where — 


n is greater than 15 and where the value of y is such that the insured con- . 
tributor does not qualify for benefit until his second insurance year, 1.e., where 
y is less than 30.— 


Twice B.D. = 6x5ny — 6xlly + 6y 


5 5 
BoD “y [(G@n6: 60s) = 3a 26] 


Thence, for n—25, the average benefit days=2-88y. This formula applies aa \ 


formula applies for value of y up to 294 for waiting period of “O”, 6, 9, or 


12 days. 


Where the value of y is such that the insured contributor qualifies for a 


benefit in the first insurance vear, i.e., when y=30 or more, 


Twice B.D. = 6xdny — 6x10y + 6by 
5 5 
B.D.=y [(38n—6+3)==3n—3] 


Thence, for n—25, the average benefit days—=2-88y. This formula applies 
for y=304, Sie: and 321 for waiting periods of “O”, 6, 9 and 12 days. It does 


not apply generally for. higher values of y for the reason that the number of 4 


benefit days so computed is greater than the number of days for which benefit — 
can be paid within the limits of one year, regard being had for the contribution — 
period and for the waiting period. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuourspay, July 25th, 1940. 


The Special Committee on Bill 98, respecting Unemployment Insurance, 
- met this day at 10.30 am. (In.camera). The Chairman, Hon. N. A. McLarty, 
presided. 
Members present: Messrs. Chevrier, Graydon, Homuth, Jackman, Jean, ~ 


* MacInnis, Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, McNiven (Regina City), 
Picard, Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. 


s In attendance: Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of — 
Labour; Mr. A. A. Heaps, of the Unemployment Insurance Branch of the 
_ Department of Labour; Mr. Eric Stangroom, Chief Clerk, Department of 
Labour, Mr. J. S. Hodgson, Industrial Research Clerk, Department of Labour; 
Mr. A. D. Watson, F.I.A., F.A.S., Mr. A. A. Fraser, Joint Law Clerk of the 
- House of Commons. ; 


tele Chairman read into the record the following communications:— 

4 Telegram from Alex Welch, Secretary of the Secretariat of Canadian 
> Textile Workers Unions, London, Ont. 

ae Telegram from Mr. Frank Ahearn, President of the Ottawa Electric. 
Company, Ottawa, Ont. 

Telegram from The Shoe Manufacturers Association of Canada, 
Montreal, Que. 

Letter from the International Brotherhood, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Secretary, James B. Rae, addressed to Mr. J. A. 
Bradette, M.P. . 

i Telegram from Mr. J. McGuffie, Secretary Vancouver Building Trades 

Council, Vancouver, B.C., addressed to the Honourable R. B. 

: Hanson, M.P. 


: The Committee immediately proceeded to consider the sections of the Bill 
_which stood over from the previous sittings. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, the Committee agreed to reconsider Section 


Reid were unanimously adopted:— 
Section 34 (6) (ii) the word “stated” in line 49 of page 11 is struck 
out. 
Section 34 (b) (11) the word “aforesaid” is added after the words 
“three years” in the first line of page 12. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, section 34, as amended, was adopted. 


ie The Committee, on motion of Mr. Mackenzie agreed to reconsider the 
_ Third Schedule on page 36. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie the following amendments were adopted:— _ | 
Section 1 (iii) of the Third Schedule is further amended by adding 


gd the words ‘“, widow or widower,” after the word “person” in ~ 
tae line 10. 

ae Section 3 of the Third Schedule is amended by substituting “A” to 
oy. “Married” in the sub-heading of the table (third column). 

enh. 


eee On motion of Mr. Picard, the Third Schedule, as amended, was adopted. 


34 of the Bill and the following amendments, suggested and moved by Mr. — 
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The Caminaiiee on the motion of Mr. Roebuck cee to reconsider 
sections 67, 68 and 70. After some discussion on these sections the Com- — 
mittee did not accept the suggestion made by Mr. Roebuck and no change oa 
was made. Ree 


Mr. Roebuck moved that subsection (4) of Section 5 be amended by strik- 
ing all the words after the word “Commission” in line 24. The motion was 
negatived by a standing vote 3 to 7. 


Section 5 (4), 12, 19 (2), 20, 23, 26 were adopted. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, the Committee agreed to reconsider Section 
24 of the Bill by substituting the word “section” to the word “provision” in 4 
line 24. The Committee adopted the amendment. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, Section 24 as amended was adopted. - 


On motion of Mr. Roebuck, the Committee unanimously Resolved— 


That Section 48, be amended by adding the word “respectively” after } 
the word ‘‘him” in line 29 of page 16. 2 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, Section 48 as amended was adopted. 


On motion of Mr. MacInnis, Section 83 (8) was amended to read ‘as 
follows:— . 

(8) Each member of the Committee shall receive such remuneration and 
travelling expenses in connection with the work of the Committee as may be j 
approved by the Governor in Council. ’ 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, Section 83 as amended was adopted. — 
Part II of First Schedule: (b) is adopted. 


On motion of Mr. Reid the Committee adopted the following changes to 
(c) to all the words after “planing mills” in the second and third line substitute © 
the following: “shingle mills and wood processing plants as are in the opinion 
of the Commission reasonably continuous in their operations.” 


(e) is adopted. 

(kK) (7) is amended, on motion of Mr. Mackenzie, by substituting to the 
words ‘ ‘pursuant to” in the first line, the word ‘ ‘under.” 

(k) (i) is amended, on motion of Mr. Jackman, by inserting a comma 
after the word ‘“‘authority” in the second line of the paragraph. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, Part II of the first Schedule as amended was a 
adopted. 


Mr. Jean suggested that (k) (i) be further amended by adding after the 
word “municipal” in the second line the words “school and church.” The Com- 
mittee however was not of the opinion that this change be made at the prepay 3 
time. 


On motion of Mr. Mackenzie, the Committee agreed to adopt the Bill with 
amendments and to report same to the House. 


At 1.00 p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet again at 3.00 p.m. to-day. 
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as The ede tites met again at 3.00 p.m. to-day. The Chairman, Hon. N. A. 
q McLarty, presided. 

By 

ye 


Members present: Messrs. Chevrier, Graydon, Homuth, Jackman, Jean, 
t aan Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLarty, Pottier, Reid, Roebuck. — 


-_-In attendance: The same officials mentioned at the morning session with 
_ the exception of Mr. A. A. Fraser. 


q The Committee considered ‘the report to be presented to the House. The 
Chairman read the draft of the report which was adopted on motion of at 
Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre). 


On motion of Mr. Jackman the Committee unanimously 


Resolved: That Mr. Hugh H. Wolfenden of Toronto, who gave evidence 
- before this Committee on July 24, be paid $100.00 plus travelling expenses. 


On motion of Mr. Roebuck, the Committee unanimously 
Resolved: That the Committee appreciates highly the skill and industry 
- of the officials of the Labour Department, namely: Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
- Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; Mr. Eric Stangroom, Industrial Research 
_ Clerk; Mr. J. S. Hodgson, Chief Clerk; and Mr. A. A. Heaps, of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Branch of that Department, and the Committee is exceedingly 
_ grateful for their co-operation. 


Also the Committee expresses its thanks to Mr. A. D. Watson, F.1.A., F.AS., 
Actuary, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, for his most valuable 
assistance. 


At 4.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned sine de. 


ANTOINE CHASSE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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SECOND AND FINAL REPORT TO THE HOUSE. 


Tuurspay, July 25, 1940. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 98, respecting Unemployment Insurance, f 


begs leave to present a 
Seconp REPoRT 


Pursuant to the terms of the Order of Reference of Friday, July 19th, 


1940, your Committee has held eleven sittings in the course of which it has — 


given consideration to the various. submissions made by certain industrial, 
labour and other organizations. 


Your Committee desires to inform the House that it has received the fullest — 


collaboration of the members of the staff of the various departments who were 
ealled to assist the Committee in the work related to Bill No. 98. 


Your Committee heard representatives of the following organizations: se 


The Canadian Manufacturers Association, leer 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, ey 
The Canadian Hospital Council, 

The Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, Inc., 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 

The All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 

The Canadian Committee for Industrial Organization, 

The Railway Association of Canada, 

The Canadian Bankers Association, 

The Canadian Transit Association, 

The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, 

The Logging Industry of British Columbia, 

La Fédération des Travailleurs catholiques du Canada, 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Your Committee also heard Mr. H. Wolfenden, Actuary, of Toronto, and 


Mr. A. D. Watson, Actuary, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, regarding 
the actuarial basis of the Bill under study. 


“Your Committee, after careful consideration of all evidence adduced belare 


it together with all material submitted to its consideration, begs ieave to report | 


the said Bill (98) with amendments. 


A copy of the printed evidence taken before the Committee is tabled 
herewith. 


Your Committee further recommends that the Annual Report of the Unen- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee be placed before a Standing Com- 
mittee of the House for their deliberations and the hearing of rept seni 


AM, of which i is respectfully submitted, 


ee N. A. McLARTY, > 
ferret fe! : Chairman. 
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